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TO THE READER. 



Ih giiring to the public this translation of the Nicoma- 
cnean Ethics of Aristotle^ the Translator acknowledges the 
obligations he is under to former versions. He has not 
hesitated to adopt such portions of them as appeared to 
him to convey accurately the meaning of the author, whilst 
he has entirely retranslated such as he thought failed in this 
respect. Every passage, however, has been in all cases care- 
fully compared with the original The text generally fol- 
lowed has been that of Cardwell, but Bekker's has been 
also consulted, and his readings adopted wherever they 
appeared preferable. 

The notes are partly original, partly selected. It has been 
the object of the Translator not to overburthen the text 
with them, but only to give as many as he thought necessary 
to render the subject intelligible, and to explain or iUuS" 
trate such difficulties as were incapable of being removed 
by translation. The Analysis and Questions, which are 
added, were thought likely to be a valuable assistance to 
the student. 

It is hoped that this work will be foimd useful to thai 
numerous class of readers who, though imacquainted with 
the language of ancient Greece, are anxious to study the 
works of the best writers of antiquity in, as nearly as 
possible, their own words. 

For such further information as is not contained in the 
uotes, the reader is referred to the commentaries of Mir.helct 
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the notes of Caxdwcll, the edition of the eighth and ninth 
books by Fritzsch, Brewer's edition of the Ethics, Blakesley*s 
life of Aristotle, the philosophical articles in the Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana, Whateley's Logic, and Bitter's History 
of Philosophy,* in which latter work will be found an able 
and Incid aixalysis of the Ethics of Aristotle, as weU as a 
complete investigation of all the systems of the ancient 
philosophers. The ingenious and able defence of the sophists 
IB the eighth voliane of Grote's History of Greece may 
be advantageously studied with reference to the bearing of 
their doctrines on the subject of ethical philosophy. 

* Translated bv A. J. M". Moniioa. 
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"Etbics, according to the theory of Aristotle, formed but a 
Bubdiyision of the great and comprehensive science of .jgoli- 
tica. M an is a political or sodaj being; that science, there- 
Ibre, ^hi^ "li'wAjaaed iv ijfrSSHpSetne subject of human 
good, would study the nature of man, not only as an indi- 
yidual, but also in his relation to his fellows, as a member 
of a family, and as a member of a state, or political com- 
munity. 

Aristotle, therefore, following out this view, divides poli- 
tics into three parts : Ethics, Economics, and Politics strictly 
so called. Ethics, therefore, or the science of individual 
^od, must be .the groimd-work^of the.xest; families and 
states are composed ^of individuals ; unless, therefore, the 
parta bft good^ the whole ca-unnt be p ei^ct. The develop- \ *^ 
ment, therefore, of the principles of man's moral nature ( 
must necessarily precede, and be an introduction to an 
mvestigation of the principles of human society. This is the 
place which ethical science occupies in Aristotle's system : 
it is the introduction to politics, or the science of social 
bfe. 

It is plain, from these considerations, that ethics, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, form a subdivision of a great practical 
sdbject ; he does not therefore consider it necessary to 
examine into the abstract nature of good, but only to pursue 
the investigation so far as it relates to man. So utterly 
unconnected with his subject does he consider any ideal or 
absolute standard of good, that he even denies that the 
knowledge or contemplation of it can be in any way usefii' 
to the study of that good which falls within the province of 
human nature, and is therefore attainable by man. In this. 
as well as in man^ other respects, the pra- tical nature of his 
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mind is strongly contrasted with the poetical idealism of his 
great master Plato. 

/ The foundation of Aristotle's system of ethics is deeply 

(/^ laid in his psychological system. On the nature of the 

human soid the whole fabric is built up, and depends for its 

support. According to our author, we are bom with a 

\y \ natural capa citY for receiving virtuous impressions, and for 

forming virtuous habits : and his conception of the nature 

of this capacity is so high a one, that he does not hesitate 

to term it " natural virtue." We are endowed with a moral 

spnse {aiffdrjaig), a perception of moral beauty and excellence, 

^>4uid with an acuteness on practical subjects {deLvorrjg), which, 

when cidtivated, is improved into (j^pdvrjaig (prudence or moral 

lom). From all these considerations, therefore, it is plain 

that, according to Aristotle, virtue^ is_the_ law jmdgr which 

we are bom, the law Qf .nature, that law which, if we woidd . 

attain to "happiness, we are bound to fulfil Happiness, 

in its highest and purest ,.sense, is our "being's end and 

r^aim f and this is an energy or activity of the soul according 
^^ to the law of virtue : an energy of the purest of the capacities 
of the soul, of that capacity which is proper and peculiar to 
man alone ] namely, intellect or reason. Designed, then , as 
man is for virtuous energies, endowed with capacities for 
moiSTactioh,' with a natural taste and appreciation for that 
which is morally beautiful^ with a. natural disposition or 
instinc t, as it^ were^Jfeft. good acta; virtue^ and ..therefore 
hapmn^ts, becomes possible and attainable. JBEad this not 
be^fl th^ case, all moral instruction would be useless. That 
for vrhich nature ^ad not given nmn a capacity would have 

\ beec beyond his reach ; for thart which exists by nature can 

' never by custom l>e made to be otherwise. 
#/ But this natural disposition or bias is, according to Aris- 
totle7~a mere^^£9tentiality ; it is possessed, but not active, 
not energising. It is necessary that it should be directed by 
the will, and that the will in its turn should be directed to 
a right end by deliberate preference ; i. e. by moral prin- 
ciple. From his belief in the existence of this natural 
capacity, and this bias or inclination towards virtue, and 

/moreover from his believing that man was a free and 
volimtary a gent, Aristotle necessarily holds the r^spmisibility 
of man, l!£an has power over his individual actions to oc 
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or to abstain. By repeated acts, habits are formed either of 
virtue or vice ; and, therefore, for his whole character when 
formed, as well as for each act which contributes to its 
formation, man is responsible. Kot that men. have always 
power over their acts, when their character is formed ; but 
what he contends for is, that they have power over them 
whilst their moral character is in process of formation; 
and that, therefore^, the y mu stajBLall -reason, be held reepoa* 
jible for the peman^iLfiflGefiJffl.ls:Mck. their conduct in par- 
ticular acts has produced, and which they must at every 
st ep h ave seen gr^ually resulting. 

wKr"tE eii_ia^3driaio % In the solution of that part of 
this "^uesSon wlncn has not already been answered, the 
practical nature of Aristotle's mind is exhibited in an 

eminent degree. It has been jSg^aJ^ballit Js.^1;^!^ *^* 
i t_ is based upon the natural capacities of the "Eiunan soul, 
tfiaf If 1^ iormed'" ahd"es^abTisned By a voluntary agent 
actttig^tmder flie'guidahce of deliberate preference or moral 
pflniJlller' IButtcrthese" conditions it is also necessary to 
adily^HlBfJ is the end or object at which the habit is to aim. 

"Ryp^iy ^^nc e^ then, th at great prax^ical.,gmde in hum^ 
a^^^ Reaches us what that end is. An induijtion of 
mstani^ sKows^niat "it is a mean between excess and defect ; 
I not, indeed, an absolute mean, but a relative one ; that is, 
I one relative to the internal moral constitution, and to the 
external circumstances and condition, of the moral agents. 
Of this relative m^tn^ each man mijst judge for himself by 
tSe'lU;ht"of hS"cbnscience, and his moral sense, purified by 
m oral dis cipline, and enlightened by education. The moral r ^\ 
^philosopher ca£\5nIyTay^6wh general "principles for man's 
guidance, and each individual man must do the rest. The 
casuist may profess to be more particular, he may profess to 
lay down accurate special rules of conduct, which will meet 
ei'cry individual case, but his professions will be unfulfilled : 
he will, fix)m the very natiire of the subject, which, being a 
moral one, will not admit of mathematical exactness, fail of 
making morals a definite and exact science. There must, U^ 
and will always be, room left for the moral sense and prac- 
tical wisdom of each individual, to exercise in each case of 
Kioral action its judicial functions. li^ in this case, or in 
any other, you deal with men in this way, you are dealing 
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with them as children ; and, therefore, according to Ai-ia* 
totle*s views, as being incapable of perfect moral action. 

The discussion of these virtues or mean stateSt^ both moral 
and intellectual, forms, it will be found, a very important 
portion of this treatise. We shall find, amongst them, 
many virtues which belong to man in his political rather 
than in his individual character : — ^magnificence, that virtue 
of the rich, which to an Athenian mind appeared nearly 
alciu to patriotism : — ^the social qualities, which we should 
scarcely in these days formally elevate into the rank of 
virtues, but which, nevertheless, practically, we value almost 
as highly, and which contribute so much to the happiness of 
every-day life : — justice, not only that universal justice which 
implies the doing to every one according to the laws of God 
and man, and therefore is synonymous with virtue, but also 
ih&t particular virtue which is more especially exercised by 
one 4o is' intrusted by the constitution of his comtiy ^th 
administrative or executive authority :-^d, lastly, Mend- 
ship, that law of sympathy, and concord, and love between 
the good and virtuous, clearly and inseparably connected with 
-nay, based upon, originating in, and springing out of-a 
reasonable self-love, which is not, indeed, strictly speaking, a 
virtue, but indispensable to virtue and human happiness. 

Friendship is a subject on which the mind of Greece 
e^ecially loved to dwell. It pervades many of her historical 
and poetical traditions ; it is interwoven with many of her 
best institutions, her hoKest recollections. In one of its 
forms, that of hospitality, it was the bond which imited 
(xreeks in one vast femily, as it were, even in times of bitter 
hostility. No Greek, therefore, could have considered that a 
moral philosopher had fully accomplished his task, and 
y finished his work, if the discussion of this subject had not 
y formed part of his treatise. And when we find that Aris- 
totle places Mendship so high, as to say that its existence 
woul d super sede and ^render uimecessary even iiistice, and 
that tne xnie fiiend loves his Mend for fhat friend's sake, 
and for that motive alone, it seems to approach in some 
degree to the Christian rule of charity, which teaches us to 
love our neighbour as ourselves, — ^to that love which, based on 
principle, and not merely on instinct, is on divine authority 
aaid to be '^ the fulfilling of the law.** 
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In the practical consideration of each individual virtue, 
Aristotle necessarily treats of moral and intellectual virtue 
Bepaiatelj from each other ; but we must not suppose, for 
that reason, that he thought they coidd exist separately. 
According to his view, moral virtue implies the due regula- 
tion of our moral nature, with all its appetites, iostinct'S, and 
passions ; and this state only exists when they are subordi- 
nate to the dominion and control of the reasoning faculties. 
Again, the reason does not act with all the vigour of which 
it is naturally capable, unless our moral nature is in a weU- , 
regulated state. / Hence the different parts of human nature 
reciprocally act and react upon each other, every good reso- 
lution carried into effect, every act of self-control and mora! 
discipline, increases the vigour of the purQ loason, and renders 
the highest fciciilty of our natui-e more and more able to 
perform its work. Again, the more powerful the reason 
becomes, the fewer external obstacles, such as vice presents 
to its energies, the intellect meets with, tlio more effectually 
does it influence the moral nature, and strengthen, confirm, 
and render permanent the moral habits. Thus continence is 
gradually improved into temperance ; and if human nature 
were capable of attaining perfection, manj^jiiLLattain to 
that ideal standard which Aristotle term ^^Eeroic v i rtu^ 

But this is above hxmian nature, aiia is ImpossiDle to 
attain, just as its opposite, brutality, is never foimd, so long 
as human nature continues in its normal condition, but only 
in cases where bodily mutilation, or moral perversion, or the 
influence of barbarism, has so hr degraded the hiunan being, 
that he may be considered as having entirely ceased to be 
a man. 

There is another important subject connected with morals 
of which it was absolutely necessary for Aristotle to treat ; 
fully. Pleasure, as a motive to action, had been so inter- 
woven with other philosophical systems, that the disciple of 
the Aristotelian ethical philosophy could not be content with- 
out the place which it ought to occupy being accurately • 
defined. Pleasure, then, had been held by Plato and others . / 
to be a motion or a generation, and therefore of a transitory' r 
or transient nature : this Aristotle denies, and affirms it to 
be a whole, indivisible, complete, perfect, giving a perfection, 
a finish, as it were, to an energy ; being, as he says in ordei 
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I to iUusti'ate its natiire, what the bloom is to youth. Bat d 
SO; pleasure must be actiye; energetic ; it camiot be simply 
rest : and yet the testimony of mankind, if we observe what 
they propose to themselves as pleasure, would be in favour 
of the notion of its being rest, in some sense or other. How, 
then, were these apparent inconsistencies to be reconciled 1 
In the following manner. It is rest as regards the body, 
but energy as regards the mind. It is an activity of the 
soul — ^not a mere animal activity. This distinction enables 
us to mark the difference between true and false pleasures. 
Those which are consequent upon the mere activity of our 
corporeal nature are low and imreal ; those which attend 
upon the energies of our intellectual nature are true and 
perfect, and worthy of the dignity of man. 

But as liappiness is an energy or activity of the soul 
y according to its highest excellence, and that this must be 
that which is the characteristic property of man, namely, 
pure intellectual excellence, it is evident that contemplative 
happiness is superior to every other kind, and constitutes the 
chief good of man.* Although happiness must be sought for 
and arrived at by &e formation of habits of practical virtue, 
still all other virtues must be pursued with a view to the 
final gratification of our intellectual nature ; the end of the 
cultivation of all virtue is to fit us for the pure and unmixed 
enjoyment of contemplation. Contemplative enjoyment is 
the most perfect, most permanent, and most independent of 
external helps and appliances. 

If, then, after all that has been said respecting moral 
practical virtue, contemplation is the end and object of man, 
his chief good, his highest happiness, why has Aristotle said 
so much of the practical nature of himian happiness ? why 
has he attributed so much importance to the formation of 
the moral character ? why has he left the subject of contem- 
plative happiness to be briefly discussed at the very conclu- 
Bion of his treatise 1 

The answer to these questions is plain. Until the moral 
character is formed, man is unfit, not only for the enjoyment, 
but also for forming a correct conception and appreciation of 
xhe happiness which is derived from contemplation. Place 
before his eyes in the commencement of his search after 
Happiness intellectual contemplation, as the end at which he 
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h ainung^ and he would neither be able to undorstavd its 
nature, nor estimate its yalue. ItL-is_ by the gradual perfeo- (/ 
tion of ^nr moral nature, and by this method only, that we ^ * 
are brought into that state in which the intellectual principle /? - - 
is able to act purely and uninterruptedly. The improvement ' '^ 
of our moral and intellectual faculties will go on parallel to 
one another. Every evU habit conquered, every good habit 
formed, will remove an obstacle to the energy of the intellect, 
and assist in invigorating its -nature. Begin with contem- 
plation, and we shall neither find subjects for it, of a nature 
Bofficienily exalted to insure real happiness, nor be in a 
condition to derive happiness from such subjects, if suggested 
to US. Be gin wjt h ynQxa] tmMjn^ and we shall attain. Jba 
higher capacities for i ntellectual happiness, whether deri ved , 
from^^ oqntemplatipn of abstract triith^ or of the peyfpc* ^ 
tionsjmd attobut^ pt.tha. Ilfiiigc.* The Christian philoso^ 
pher wilTeamly imderstand the value of this method of 
teaching ; for he knows that it is revealed to us, that in 
divine things moral training is the way to intellectual culti- 
Yation, that the heart is the way to the understanding — " If 
any man will do God's will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of Grod." (St. John vii. 17.) It is plain that, 
in this respect, the way which the heathen moralist has 
pointed out to the attainment of happiness is that which is 
most in accordance with the principles of human nature, 
and therefore with the laws of Him who is both the author 
of revelation, and of the moral constitution of man. 

It only remains now to point out how Aristotle connects 
the subject of ethics with that of which he considers it a 
subordinate division ; namely, politics. The idea of a state 
implies a human society united together upon just, moral, 
and reasonable principles. These principles are developed . 
and displayed in its institutions ; its end and object is the f 
greatest good of the body corporate ; and, therefore, so far/ 
as it can be attained consistently With this primary end, the 
greatest good of each family and individual. Now, on the 
morality of the individual members, the morality, and there- 

* We may lee from this how far the Aristotelian theory of happiness 
•nd mail's highest good harmonizes with that of Plato, and, at the same 
time, how far more practicil is the method which Aristotle recommends 
lot the attidiiment of it* 
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fbre tlie welfare and happiness, of the body depends ; for aa 

Ja a state, i, e, a free state, thg ju^i^ygg pf pnwpjr ia n1tiniAi;Aly 

(^X phe people , onthe moral tone of the peqpjg, the charactar ol., 
y the institutions framed by their representatives must dep^^^d- 
t-^ iLeiice a state must recognize the moral culture and educa- 
1 tion of the people as a duty. Private systems of education 
fnay, doubtless, possess some advantages, such as their superior 
capability of being moulded and adapted to the particular 
circumstances of individual cases, but still they are inferior 
to a public one, in uniformity, in the power of enforcing their 
authority, and in producing great and extensive results. 
As, therefore, the elements of moral virtue must be incul- 
cated and implanted by moral education, the individual has 
a right to demand that provision be made for this by well- 
regulated public institutions, and, in order to attain such 
ioititutions, the science of politics or social life must be 
investigated or systematized. But besides, in order even to 
secure the advantages of private education, whatever these 
advantages may be, it is necessary that every one who would 
conduct and administer such a system efficiently should study 
the general political principles of education, and thus endea- 
yVour to fit himself for legislating respecting them. On all 
^ accounts, therefore, the study of morals is not complete, 
y» unless that of politics is superadded, and the latter study 
should be pursued, not only by the statesman, but by the 
private citizen. 

The above general outline of Aristotle's ethical system, 
in which the several parts are designedly not presented to 
the view in the order in which he has treated them, but 
displayed in their relative bearings upon each other, will, it 
is hoped, be sufficient to prepare the mind of the student 
for the accurate analysis of each chapter separately which 
foilowt:. 
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BOOK I. 

Inbrodwdory. — ^A question lies at the rery threshold of .^ 
fcbe investigation ; namely, whether there is any chief good 
{mmnmum hmvm \ and if there is, whether it be, or can be 
bronght within the reach of the capacities of man. Having 
answered these questions in the afiirmative, Aiistotle pro- 
ceeds to show what its nature and essence is. That all, or 
nearly all^ agree in calling it hagpiness^is clear ; but this is 
not enough ; it must be de^ed^i^ properties an£tlyzcd, its 
nature explained. Afber, therefore, examining and seating 
what opinions have been generally held respecting it, as 
well popidarly as by philosophers, he proceeds to define and 
6iq>]ain his own idea respecting it, and to defend the accu- 
racy of his views by comparing it with those of others. 
Certain questions arising out of the method of discussion 
which he has pursued, but of no practical importance, 
such, for example, as the weU-known saying of Solon, are 
briefly alluded to ; and respecting them he comes to no 
veiy satisfiustory conclusion. And, lastly, the theory which 
he has adopted leads hiTn to state, in a few words, the 
general principles of man's psychical constitution. 

L — 1. Every art, system, course of action, and deliberate 
preference, aims at some good. 

Hence the good is defbied '^ that which all aim at." 

2. There are differences of ends; namely, energies and 
irQrk& 

3, 4. The ends of the master-arts are more eligible than 
the ends of those subordinate to them. 

6 This is the case, even though the end of the master- 
art is an energy, and that of the subordinate art a work. 

IL — 1. There is some end of human action which is 
desired for its own sake. 

3, 4, 5. It is the end of that which is the master-science 
m ^le bluest sense ; i. e. the political. 
. The "(l^tical science proved to be the chief science by 
■everal reasons and examples. 

2, The knowledge of the end iiseful* 
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G. The subject of ' the end " btlongii to moral, and there' 
fore to political philosophy. 

III. — 1, 2. We must not exject too great accuracy in 
subjects of moral investigation. 

3. These subjects having to do with cx)ntingent matter, 
the conclusions arrived aft must be of the same kind. 

4, 5. The student, therefore, must be one who is willing 
to be content with this method of proof, and therefore must 
be an educated person. 

6. He must, therefore, not be young, because the young 
are inexperienced in the afl^drs of life. 

7. By the word young is meant yoimg in character. 

6. The object of this treatise is not knowledge, but 
practice. 

rV. — 1. What is the aim of the political science, and the 
highest of all good 1 

2. All agree in calling it happiness, but differ as to its 
definition. 

3. 4. Popular and philosophical theories on the subject 
are at variance. 

Certain notions respecting it, including that of the " idea,' 
enumerated. 

4. Aristotle proposes to consider the most reasonable. 

5. 6. Of the two methods of arguing ; namely, — The 
synthetical and analytical ; Aristotle chooses the latter, for 
the following reasons ; — 

6. Things are known in two ways : (I.) Absolutely ; 
(2.) Relatively to ourselves. 

In morals we must begin with the things known to our- 
selves ; i, e. the phenomena, and work backwards from facta 
to causes ; sometimes it is even sufiicient to know the facts 
without the causes. 

7. The student of ethics should listen to the advice of 
Hesiod. 

V. — 1. The majority derive their notions respecting hap- 
piness from the lives they lead. *"• 

2. These are four : — (1.^ The vulgar. (2.) The active. 
(3.) The contemplative. (4.) The money-getting. 

3. The vulgar consider that happiness ccosista in sensual 
pleasure. 

This is the Hfe of the brute creation. 
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4, 5. The active tliink happiness is honourable distinction. 
This is not the chief good, 

(1.) Because it resides in the honourers rather than in 
the honoured. 

(2.) Because it is sought for the sake of virtue. 

6. Is virtue then the chief good 1 

No, for a man may possess virtue, and yet not live dn 
active life. 

7. The contemplative life is omitted, and reserved for the 
last book. 

8. The money-getting think wealth is happiness. 

(l.^ This life does violence to our natural constitution. 

(2.) Money is useful as a means, but is not an end. 
VI. — 1. The chief good is not the ideal good.* 
Aristotle apologizes for denying the truth of Plato's theory. 
2.- Plato did not allow the existence of ideas of things in 
which we predicate priority and posteriority. 
The good is predicated in these. 

3. A imiversal idea could be predicated in only one 
category. 

l^e good is predicated in all the categories. 

4. Of things under one idea there is but one science ; d' 
goods there are many sciences. 

5. The ideal good, and the good of which it is the idea, 
must be in their essence identical. 

6. The theory, therefore, of the Pythagoreans and of 
Speusippus is far more reasonable. 

7. 8. It may be objected to Aristotle's argument, that 
goods are of two kinds : those "per se^ and those "propter 
aUaJ* Now Plato's theory applies to the former. 

9, 10. To this it may be answered — (1.) That even goodfl> 
^per 86^ do not come under our definition. (2.) If the 
species contain under it no individuals, the theory is foolish. 

11. Why then is the term " good " applied to all goods ? 

Probably from analogy. 

I. 

* In the original, two words of very similar meaning are made use uf, 
namely, l^ka and illoQ, Now iiia is the original archetypal form, which, 
according to Plato, existed from all eternity : iltoQ is the existing form 
or resemblance to the tSkay which is visible to us. Although the eternal 
nature of the Platonic iUa forbids us to call it an abstract idea, yet the 
tvlation between Ilka and iUoq is precisely that which subsists between 
the abstract and concrete. 
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12 — 16. After all, if there was an ideal good, it would he 
practically useless. 

VII. — 1 — 3. Happiness lias been shown to be the chief 
good, as being the end of the master-science. 

It is now proved to be so, because it is the end of all 
human actions. 

4, 5. There are three kinds of ends, of which the last is 
that which is sought for its own sake alone, and happinesa 
is this. 

6, 7. Happiness is also the chief good, because it is self- 
sufficient. 

8. Its definition arrived at in the following manner : — 
'Happiness is the virtue of man, qu^ man. 

We shall discover man's virtue by seeing what his epyov is, 

9, 10. Hi a epyov must be sometlung peculiar to him. 
This is the practical life of a being which possesses reasonr 
11. Such a being may be either obedient to reason, or 

have it and use it. 

We must, therefore, take that which is in energy, i, e. 
axstivity. 

12 — 16. The work of a good man, therefore, is an energy 
according to virtue ; if there are more virtues than one, 
according to the best virtue. 

Lastly, must be added the condition " in a perfect life." 

Hence the definition of happiness : — " An energy of the 
^. '«otd according to the best virtue in a perfect life." 

VIIL — 1. Aristotle confirms the correctness of his defini- 
tion of happiness by comparing it with the opinions of his 
predecessors. 

2. Gk)ods have been divided by the Pythagoreans into 
external goods, goods of the body, and goods of the souL 
The goods of the soul have been always considered the 
highest. 

3. Aristotle defines happiness as a good of the soul. 

4. The happy man has been said to live well, and to 
do well. 

The definition of Aristotle is almost identical. 

5 — 8. Others have said that either one virtae or all virtue 
is happiness. 

Aristotle says that happiness is not only virtue, but a 
Tirtuous energy. 
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9, 10. A fourth class hare made pleasure liappine8& 

^uristotle makes happiness in its essence^ and ^'per se^ 
pleasant. 

11. The energies of virtue, in fact, unite in themselves all 
the qualities enumerated in the Deliaa inscription. 

12- — 14. External goods cannot make one happy, but it 
is impossible, or at least not easy, to jierform virtuous ener- 
gies without a certain quantity of them. 

IX. — 1. Is happiness got by learning, or habit, or exer- 
cise, or by the allotment of God, or by chance % 

2. Whether it is the gift of God, does not belong to the 
present inquiry. 

3. It is at any rate certain that it can be attained by 
learning and care. 

4 — 6. It cannot come by chance : (\,y Because nature 
effects her work by the best means. (2.) From its very 
definition. (3.) It is the end of the political science. 

7. Brutes cannot be called happy. 
Nor children except from hope. 

8. Why /3/oc TiXeiog is added. 

X. — 1. The necessity of adding the condition ev (ii(s 
reXe/o) leads to the consideration of Solon's saying that we 
ought to look to the end of life.^ 

2. The saying of Solon may be taken in two senses : — 



il.) A man is happy when he is dead. 
2- 



He may then be safely said to have been happy. 
The first of these involves an absurdity. 
3, 4. The second leads to ftirther 'questions : — 
(1.) May not a man be called happy whilst alive ) 

* In adding the condition hv /3c^ reXei^ to his definition of happiness^ 
Aiiftotle seems to have been animated by an earnest desire to invest hap* 
piness with a property of permanence, fixedness, and stability. He wished 
to represent tiie happy man as beyond the reach of any liability to change. 
Ho mr tliat this was impossible in the case of human beings, but there 
ii »wHfl*"*g nnphilosophical in assuming a theoretical standard of this 
kiad, eren though practically unattainable, any more than there is in 
j/biwia inlaying down the laws of matter and motion. In morals we are 
wdl acGOstomed to recognize the principle that perseverance to the end 
in a oonrse of obedience is required in order to obtain our final reward. 
" Wlwn the righteous turneth away from his righteousness, all his right- 
oontDess that he hath done shall not be mentioned,'' &c.— Ezek. xviii. 
And again, '* He that endureth unto the end, the same shall be saved/'-^ 
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(2.) Are not tlie dead affected by the fortunes of tlie 
living? 
5. With regsurd to the first of these, it is absurd to be able 
to say that a man luia been happy, and yet not to be able to 
say so when he is actuaUy enjoying that happiness. 

6 — 13. But is external prosperity a part of happiness » 
It is, but only to a certain extent ; for virtuous energies art 
very independent of it, and more permanent than anything. 

14. Therefore, whilst a happy man energizes, he may be 
pronounced happy, qua man. 

XI. — 1, 2. As to the second question, Aristotle decides 
that a man may be said to be unhappy on account of the 
misfortunes of his descendants. 

3, 4. Or he may really be affected by them in a slight 
degree, in the same way as horrors, not acted, but related, 
affect us at the theatre. 

5, But still they cannot make the happy miserable, or the 
miserable happy. 

XII. — 1. Philosopliers divided goods into honourable, 
praiseworthy, and ^vpafietc. 

Happiness cannot be a Ivva^ic, because dvrafjiiiQ can be 
abused. 

2 — 4. It cannot belong to the class of things praised, 
because praise implies reference to a higher standard. 

There cannot be a higher standard than the chief good. 

5. Therefore happiness belongs to things honoured. 

XIII. — 1 — 4. As happiness is an energy of the soul 
according to virtue, we must know, (1) what virtue is; 
(2) what the soul is. 

5j 6. The soul is divided first into two parts, the rational 
and the irrational. 

7 — 9. The irrational into the vegetative and the appe- 
titive. 

10 — 14. The rational soul into the properly rational, and 
that which obeys reason. 

According to another principle of division, tbfi part obe- 
dient to reason may be considered as belonging bc the irra« 
tional BouL 

15. Virtue is therefore twofold : — 
Intellectual, belonging to the rational souL 
Moral, belonging to that which obeys reason. 
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BOOK 11. 

tiUrwkicUjTy, — ^Aristotle lias prepared the student for the 
oontents of this book, which consist of an inquiry into the 
mgia and nature of moral virtue ; firstly, by defining hap- 
j^ness as an energy of the soul according to virtue ; and, 
secondly, by dividuq^ the virtues into moral and intellectual, 
in accordance with his assumed division of the human soul. 
The consideration of the moral virtues takes precedence of 
that of the intellectual, because the formation of moral 
habits, and the consequent acquisition of moral virtue, must 
be the first step to the unimpeded energy of the intellect, 
and therefore to the attainment of intellectual virtue. It 
will be observed, that, as the foimdation on which to build 
up his moral system, Aristotle assumes the existence in 
man of certain capacities for virtue, which he denominates, 
at the conclusion of the sixth book, (j^vancri apen) (natural 
virtue). These he conceives may be improved \>j educaticm 
and matured by habit, and thus become " virtue proper.* 
Thus, although man does not by nature possess virtuous 
habits, or even the commencements of these habitfi^ stiU he is 
capable «f receiving virtuous impresaions by instruction, and 
<xf foiming habits by performing acts of virtue and obedience. 
Thus, according to Aristotle, " Virtue is the law of our 
nature, under which law we are bom." The order in which 
the questions connected with the subject of moral virtue are 
treated o^ is 

(1.^ The means by which virtue is attained. 

f2.) Its nature and definition. 

fS.) An induction of particular instances 

[4.) Certain practical rules. 
I. — ^1. Intellec^ial virtue is principally (though no^ en- 
tirely, for there is such a thing as " genius ) produced and 
increased by teaching. 

2, 3. Moral virtue, as its etymology implies, by habit. 
Moral virtue is not innate— 

(1.) Because that which is innate cannot be changeJ 
by habit. 

b 
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4. (2.) In things innate, the capacities exist in za prior to 

the energies ; in Tirtue, the case is the reverse. 

5. (3.) The practice of legislators bears testimony to the 

truth of this statement. 

6. (4.) Two opposite effects, virtue and vice, are due to 

one and the same cause, but naiiural causes can- 
not produce opposite effects. 
7 — ^9. Hence we must prefer energies of a certain quality, 
as on them the character of the habits depends. 

II. — 1, 2. Assuming for the present that moral acts must 
be done according to the dictates of right reason, and reserv- 
ing that subject for the sixth book, let ns consider the nature 
of the acts themselves. 

3, 4. Warning the student again not to expect too much 
exactness in ethics. 

5 — 7. Looking at the question practically, we may ob- 
serve — 

(1.) That acts, which avoid excess and defect, produce 
virtue, whilst excess and defect destroy it. 
€, 9. (2.) Those acts which produce virtue are in their 
turn produced by virtue. 
IIL — 1. Pleasure and pain are the tests of moral habits 
being formed or not, because moral virtue is conversant with 
pleasures and pains. This position is proyed in the Mowing 
way : — 

(1.) Because men commit sin for the sake of pleasure, 
and abstain from what is right through dread of 
pain. 

2. From this first reason Aristotle infers the justice of 
Plato's remark on the importance of a soimd early education. 

3. (2.) Yirtue is conversant with actions and feelings, and 

these are attended with pleasure and pain. 

4. (3.) Punishments cure by pain, and cures are effected 

by contraries. 
(4.) Through the pursuit of pleasures and pains, habits 
are made better or worse. 

5. Hence virtue has been thought by some to b« aWideia. 

6. (5.) Pleasure and pain are, after all, the final causes of 

choice and aversion. 

7. (6.) Our ideas of pleasure and pain have from child- 

hood become as it were ingrained in our nature. 



\ 
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8. (7.) We make, more or less, pleasure and pair the rule 
of our actions ; and on these our habits depend. 
9, 10. (8.) Virtue is shown in struggling with difficulty, 

and nothing is so difficult to resist as pleasure. 
rV". — 1. It may be asked, what is meant by saying that 
we become just by performing just actions; are we not 
then already just, as in the case of the arts ? 
This question is answered — ' ^ ■ 

2. (1.) By observing that this is not the case in the arts^ 

for a man is not a grammarian, unless^ he speaks 
grammatically, because he understands the rules 
of grammar. 

3. (2.) Because the cases are not parallel; as in the arts 

we only consider the excellence of the produc- 
tion, in morals we look to the character and 
motives of the person. 
The three requisites, then, for a moral act are 
(\,\ Knowledge, 

(2S Deliberate preference on its own account, 
(3.) Fixedness and stability. 
4 — 6. A man, therefore, is called virtuous if he acts on 
virtuous principles ; and to do this requires practice. 

7. The masses, however, think that theory without prac- 
tice will be sufficient to make them virtuous. 

V. — 1 — 4. What, then, is the genus of virtue % In that 
division ofrthe soul in which moral virtue resides, there are 
only three properties ; namely, passions, capacities, and 
habits. 

5, 6. Now virtue and vice are not passions. 

(1.) Because we are not called good or bad for our pas- 
sions. 
f2.) We are not praised or blamed for them. 
[3.) Yirtue implies deliberate preference, passion does 

not. 
(4.) We are said to be moved by our passions, but dis* 
posed by virtues or vices. 

7. They are not capacities. 
(1.) For the first and second reasons given above, 
(2^ Because our capacities are inn^,te. 

8. Tnerefore virtue must be a habit. 
VL — 1, 2. What is the differentia of virtu© t 

b^ 
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All excellence makes that of vliicli it is the excellence 
good, and also its cpyov. 

This is seen to be the case in the arts. 

Therefore, the case must be the same with moral excel- 
lence, i, e. virtue. 

3. Kow, eveiything continuous and divisible implieff 
more, less, and equal. 

4, 5: The equ^ is the mean between the other two, and 
is^ither absolute or relative. 

\ 6. Now, every scientific man will seek the relative mecuii 
and avoid the extremes. 

7. If this is the case in art and science, d fortiori, virtue 
wiQ do the same. 

8. In actions and feelings, there are an excess, a mean, and 
a defect, and the mean is relative. 

9. Again, we may be wrong in many ways ; but there m 
,only one right way : now, this right way is the mean, and 

y the wrong ways are the excess and defect. 

■■ 0- Virtue, therefore, is " habit founded on, and exer* 
cismg deliberate preference, in a mean relative to ourselves^ 
defined by right reason, and according to the definition of a 
man of moral wisdom." ) ^^^ 

11. Hence, in its essence, virtue is a mean, but if consi- 
dered with reference to the standard of excellence, it is the 
highest extreme (axporriQ)' 

12 — 14. It must be remembered, however, that some 
actions and feeliags do not admit of a mean, and are there- 
fore in all cases blame-worthy. 

VII. — 1. This chapter contains a catalogue of particular 
examples illustrating the general principle. 

2. (1.) Courage is a mean, on the subject of fear and con- 
fidence, between rashness and cowardice. 

3. (2.) Temperance a mean on the subject of some plea- 
sures and pains, but especially pleasures, betwesD 
intemperance and a nameless extreme. 

4. (3.) Liberality on the subject of money, between prodi- 
gality and illiberality. 

5. (4.) Magnificence, only on matters of great expense^ 
between vulgar ostentation and meanness. 

6. (5.) Magnanimity, on the subject of great honoun^ 
between empty boasting and little-mindedneaeit 
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7 — 9. (6.) A nameless Tirtae^ on the subject of small ho- 
nours, between ambition and the absence of it. 
10. (7.) Meekness, between irasdbiHty, or passion, and 
insensibility to the feeling of anger. 
11 — 16. (8.) Three several virtues ; namely — 

(a.) With respect to truth ; truthfulness, between arro- 
gance and hlae modesty. 
(b.) With respect to 'Hhe pleasant" in amusement^ 
graceful wit, or easy pleasantry, between ribaldiy 
or buffoonery and clownishness. 
(c.) With respect to " the pleasant " in the intercourse 
of life ; Mendship, between flattery and the being 
over-complaisant and moroseness. 
17 — 19. (9.) Two mean states in the feelings. 

fa.) Modesty, between bashfulness and impudence. 
\b.) Indignation, between envy and malevolence. 
Viil. — 1—4. The extremes are in oj»position to each 
other, and the mean to both. 

5, 6. But the extremes are more repugnant to each other 
than each of them is to the mean. 

7 — 9. This may take place either from the nature of the 
U^ tliemselves, or from the constitution of the person. 
j/ IX. — 1, 2. Aristotle recapitulates briefly the description 
of moral virtue, and states that therefore it is dif^cult of 
attainment. Hence he gives three useful practical rules for 
Arriving at the mean. 

3. (1.) Go farthest from that extreme which is mos* 

opposed to the mean. • 

4. (2.) Struggle against that to which you have the strongest 

propensity. 

5. (3.) Beware of pleasure. 

6—8. As it is dif&cult to hit the mean exactly, slight 
deviations are pardonable. Ko exact casuistical rules can be 
laid down : our moral sense must be our guide. 
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BOOK III. 



ItUroductory. — The principle of all moral action is 
npoaiptvitf i,e. what is commonly termed moral choice, or 
toe delibenttely preferring one act or one course of action 
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to any other, on sound moral grounds, under the direction 
of right reason. It is this which determines the moral 
qoali^ of an act ; it is the principal part of the differential 
property which distinguishes the habit of virtue fix)m an- 
other. Hence Aristotle now proceeds to treat of this sub- 
ject, and other subjects immediately and intimately connected 
with it. 

Kow of these, the first, and most important, as lying at 
the very threshold of the investigation, is the freedom of the 
himian will. On the establishing of this doctrine depends 
the whole question of human responsibility, and yet it is a 
doctrine which Aristotle could not assume at once, because 
views had been held respecting it which required refutation. 
Socrates had held that all the virtues were sciences ; there- 
fore, that vice was the result of iguorance ; that no one sins 
contrary to knowledge ; and therefore, that vice is involun- 
tary. Plato held that virtue was voluntary, because the 
natural bias of the will was towards good, but that a vicious 
state was an unnatural one — a morbid action, as it were, and 
therefore involuntary. 

Aristotle agreed with Plato so far as to maintain that a 
bias towards virtue is the normal condition of the will. He 
saw, also, that when habits are formed, they are often beyond 
our power, because they have become a second nature ; and 
that the reason why we are responsible for them is because 
we are responsible for the original formation of them ; but 
still he believes that the will is necessarily free. 

He supports this view*^ by many arguments, and amongst 
them, by the common-sense view of the case, as shown in the 
practice of legislators. His argument is some^yhat of the 
same kind as that of Bishop Butler (Analogy, Part I. c. vL), 
where he says, that whatever our abstract opinion may be 
respecting the doctrine of necessity as influencing practice, 
there can be no doubt that men deal with one another as if 
they were free agents, nor could civil society hold together 
on any other principles. Educate a child in the principles 
of fetalism, and however delighted he may be at first with 
his freedom from responsibility, he would soon discover the 
error in which he had been brought up, immediately he came 
abroad into the world, and would do somewhat very soon, 
for which he would be delivered over into the hands of civil 
jnstioe. 
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The tldrd book commences with aa analysis of the naxniro 

« 

of the EKovcriov and aKovatov ; Aristotle then proceeds to 
discuss the subject of irpoaipetriQ. Next, as Trpoalpetng is 
subsequent to the deliberative process, deliberation is next 
treated of ; and lastly, the subject of the will. These pointB 
occupy the fb:^ five chapters ; and here Michelet considers 
the first part of the treatise to terminate. He divides the 
Ethics into three parts; the £rst of which treats of the 
summum bonum ; the second, of the virtues in detail j the 
third, of the instrumentals to virtue. 

I. — 1. The consideration of the voluntary and involuntary 
necessary. 

(1.) Because voluntary acts are praised or blamed , 
involuntary acts pardoned or pitied. 

(2.) Because it will be useful to legislators to do so. 

2. Involuntary acts are of two kinds — 
(1.) ra fiiij^, (2.) ra ^i 6.yvoiav, 

By (iiaia is meant that of which the principle or cause is 
external. 

3, 4. There are also acts of a mixed nature. For example^ 
those which we do from fear of greater evils. 

5y 6. These acts most resemble volimtary acts, because the 
principle of action is in the agent. 

7, 8. But abstractedly they are perhaps to be considered 
involuntary. 

These acts are^ according to circumstances, praised, blamed, 
or pardoned. 

9. There are some acts which nothing should induce us 
to do. 

10. But it is difficult to decide in many cases what we 
ought to prefer to do, and still more so to abide by our 
decisions. 

11. The points of difference between these acts and volun- 
taiy and myoluntaiy acts further considered. 

12. Everything which we do for the sake of the pleasant 
and the honourable is voluntary. 

13. Ax;ts done through ignorance (pi ayyoiav) are either 
non-voluntary or involuntary. 

14. If repented o^ they are involuntary. 

15. 16. Ignorance of the principles of justice and expe« 
diency {lyvoQy) is always held as voluntar}' and inexcuBablu 
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17 — ^20. Cases of ignorance brought forward which are 
pardonable if followed by repentance. 

21. The voluntary is defined as that of which the principle 
is in the agent knowing the circumstances of the act. 

22 — 2L That acts done under the influence of passion and 
anger are not involuntary, proved by six reasons.*^ 

IL — 1. Deliberate pi-eference {irpoaipecrio) must be con- 
sidered, because it is the moral principle which determines 
the moral quality of an act. 

2. It is a species of the voluntary. 

3. It is not desire— 

(1.) Because irrational beings participate in desire and 

anger, but not in irpoaipeaiQ. 
(2.) Because the incontinent man acts from desire, and 

not from TTpoalpecric ', the continent frt)m irpoai^ 

peariQ, and not frt)m desire. Therefore they can be 

evidently separated. 



!3.) They are often opposed. 
4-r 



Desire, and not irpoaiptcrLQ, has to do with pleasure 
and pain. 

4. Still less is it anger, for the same reasons. 

5. It is not volition, though it approaches very near it. 
(1.^ Because we wish for impossibilities. 

(2.) "We wish things which are not in our own power. 

6. (3.) Volition is for the end, and not the means. 
It is not opinion simply, 

7. (1.) Because opinion is of things eternal and impossible. 
(2.) Its quality is determined by truth and fsdsehood, 

not by virtue and vice. 
It is not some particular opinion, because 

* The following table will explain the division of acts adopted in this 
chapter :^ 

Voluntary Acts. XnToIuntary. Mixed. 

I I ! 

Done Done through By Through Praued. Blamed. Pardoned. Not 
kwmingiy. ignorance of constraint, ignorance par- 

tM prindirfe. of the fact. doned 

Repented of Not repented of 

(InnlaDtary). (Non-voluntaiy)- 
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S. (1.) Moral cliaracter iif determined by our irpoaipitng, 

9. (2.) "We deliberately prefer to take a thing or not ; wo 

form an opinion as to its nature. 
(3.) Upoaipeaic is praised for the rightness of its object ; 
^o^a for its truth. 

10. (4.) We form opinions respecting subjects we do not 

know. 
(5.) Some persons form good opinions, but exercise a 
bad irpoalpetriQ. 

11. The definition, therefore (nominally), of the object of 
ffpocdpEtriQ is a volimtary act which has been previoudy the 
object of deliberation. 

1 1 1. — 1. The object of deliberation is that about which a 
reasonable man would deliberate. 

2, 3. No one deliberates about things eternal, or about 
those which come to pass by nature, necessity, or chance. 

Nor about everything human, if it is not brought about 
by our own agency. 

Nor about the exact scienoeB. 

But besides the three principles of causation — ^nature, 
necessity, and chance — there is a fourth ; namely, mind or 
intellect. 

4, 5. The object of deliberation, therefore, is that which 
comes to pass through this fourth cause, which is in our 
power, and which is uncertain as to its event. 

6. We also deliberate about means, not ends. 

7. If there are more means than one, deliberation deter- 
mines which is the better. 

If only one, it determines how it can be done by this, and 
ao it goes backwards by an analytical process imtil it either 
meets with an impossibility, or the firat cause, which is the 
first step in the constructive process. 

8. It is^ therefore, a species of investigation. 

9. 10. We deliberate sometimes about the instruments, 
sometimes the use of them. 

11, 12. Deliberation and deliberate preference differ in 
that we are not obliged after all to choose the means re- 
specting which we have deliberated, but if we do choose them, 
we are exercising irpoaipefris, &nd therefore its definition ia 
the deliberate desire of things i^ our power. 
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rV. — 1, 2. Yolition is of the end, but is its object the 
good or the apparent good 1 

3. The good man wishes for the real good. The bad inan 
for that which he thinks good. 

4. The case is analogous to that of the eenses. 

5. The above constitutes the principal difference between 
the good and the bad man. 

6. In determining what they ought to wish for, the masses 
are deceived by pleasure. 

V. 1, 2. If the end is the object of volition, and the means 
the object of deliberation and deliberate preference, the acts 
respecting them must be voluntaiy ; now with these acts vir- 
tuous energies are conversant, therefore virtue is voluntary. 
Therefore vice is voluntary; for, if we can do, we can 
abstain. 

If vice is not voluntary, 

3. (1.) We must deny that man is the origin of his 
actions. 
4, 5, (2.) The principles would be in our power, and the 
acts which result from them would not be. 
The practice of legislators confirms Aristotle's view. 

6. They even purush ignorance itself if self-caused. 

7. Especially ignorance of the law. 

8. If it be objected that the guilty person could not pay 
attention enough to understand the law, the answer is, that 
vice has caused the inability. 

9 — 11. Moreover, vicious acts, which are in our power, 
produce vicious habits, and therefore we are responsible for 
them. 

12, 13. (3.) Bodily faults which are in our power are 
blamed, and no others ; therefore vice, being 
blamed, must be considered as in our power too. 

14. If it be objected that all aim at what they think good, 
but have not power over the conception which they form of it, 
the answer is, if we are the causes of our habits, we are also 
of our imaginations. 

15. If it be objected that vice is involuntary, because it ifi 
owing to ignorance of the end, jhe answer is, that in tliat 
case idrtue is involuntaiy. 

16. Besides, if the notion we form of the end is due t(> 
nature, still the means are in our power. 
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17, 18. If Tirtue is voluntary, vice must be sa 

19, 20. Still, liabits, when formed, are not so much in oiu- 
power as the acts were. 

YL — 1. Courage is a mean state on the subjects of fear 
and confidence. 

Fear is defined " The expectation of eviL" 

2. Kow some evUs, such as disgrace, we ought to fear. 
The brave man can have nothing to do with these. 

3, 4. Others, again, we ought not to fear ; as poverty, &c. ; 
still he who is fearless of these evils is not termed brave, 
except metaphorically. 

5. The brave man, therefore, has to do with the most ter- 
rible of all things, i. e. death. 

6-— 8. Tet not with all kinds of death, but only death in 
battla 

StiU the brave man will be fearless in sickness or in a 
gtorm at sea^ but not from the same cause that sailors are. 

Vli. — 1, 2. Things terrible are of two kinds. 
(1.) 'Ynep ayOpunroy, (2.) Kar AvOptinroy* 

Every man of sense will fear the former. 

The latter differ in magnitude. 

3. And may be feared too much or too little. 

4. The brave man fears or feels confidence at what he 
ought, as he ought, when he ought, and for the right motive. 

5. This motive is to KoXoy. 

He who is in the extreme of fearlessness may be called 
ayaXyjiroQ. 

7. He who is in the extreme of confidence, ^paavQ, 

8. He who is in the extreme of fear, deiXdg, 

9. 10. The brave man, the coward, and the rash, are all 
eonversant with the same things. 

11. Suicide is the act of a coward. 

Vlll. — 1 — 4. There are five other forms of courage. 
(1.) Political courage. 

The motive of this is not the abstractedly honourable, to 
raXov j but honourable distinction, rc/i^. 

5 — 7. Courage arising from experience. 

The difference between this and real courage is exempli* 
fied by a comparison between the conduct of regular troopf 
and that of a native militia. 

8-^10. (3.) Courage arianig from anger. 
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not for the sake of the right motiye, but in obe- 
dience to the dictates of aa irrational pasaioQ. 

11 — 13. (4.) The courage of the sanguine. 

Their courage ia based upon like motives with that of the 
experienced. 

In unexpected perils it often fails. 

14, 15. (5.) The courage of the ignorant* 

This is even worse than that of the sanguine ; for wheo 
JJiey find they are deceived in their estimate of the danger, 
they fly. 

IX. — 1, Courage has more to do with fear thar coa£- 
dence. 

2, 3. It ia pmnfiil and more difficult to attain than teia> 



Kot hut that its end is pleasant, although the means to 
that end are painful. 

4, 5. The iact that the brave man feels pain, not only doea 
not diminish, but rather increases his reputation. 

6. It ia plain, therefore, that it is not possible to enet^isa 
with pleasure in all the virtues. 

7. Though mercenaries are less brave, still they may be the 
best fighters, 

X. — 1. Courage and temperance are first discussed, be- 
<»UBe tbey are the virtues of the irrational part of the sonl. 

Temperance ia a mean state on the subject of pleasure. 

2, 3. Pleasures are of two tinda. 
(1.) Those of the souL 
(2.) Those of the body. 

4 — 10. Temperance belongs to the latter. 

But not to those of sight, hearing, or smell, except acci' 
dentally, nor of taste, except in a slight degree, 

11. It has to do with the pleasurea of touch. 

Touch belongs to us not so &r forth as we are men, but 
so far forth as we are anunals, and therefore is the lowest of 
the senses. 

IS. Even the more liberal pleasures of touch are those 
which are excluded fi-om those with which temperance and 
intemperance are conversant. 

XI. — 1 — 3. Dearos are of two kinds. 
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(1.) Conmion and naturaL 
(2.) Peculiar and acquired. 

In the former^ errors are seldom met with. 

In the latter, thej are frequent. 

The intemperate are in excess under all drcuiastaneefl. 

If the desires are wrong, they delight in them. 

If the desires are innocent, they delight in them more 
than they ought. ^ 

4, 5. The difference between temperance and courage con- C 
asts in the relation which they respectively bear to pains. ^ 

For example, a man is called brave for bearing pain, but 
temperate for not feeling pain at the absence of pleasure. 

6. The character which is in the defect as to pleasure has 
no name, because it is never found. 

7, 8. The chapter concludes with the character of the 
temperate man. 

XIL — 1. Intemperance seems more voluntary than coward- 
ice, and therefore more blameworthy. 

(1.) Because fear gives a shock to the natural character,, 
and throws it off its balance. 
2, 3. (2.) Though cowardice as a habit is more volim- 
tary than intemperance, still particular acts of 
cowardice are less voluntary. 
4. The term aKo\a<ria, because of its etjrmological meaning,, 
is applied to the faults of children metaphorically, becauser 
desires and children require KoKaffic, 

5 — 7. Since desires, if not controlled, will increase, the- 
part of the soul in which they reside should be obedient to 
reason, and be in harmony with it. 



BOOK IV. 



Introductory. — This book requires but few words by way 
of introduction. It consists of a continuation of that sub- 
ject which Aristotle touched upon briefly in outline in the 
second book, and commenced in detail in the sixth chapter 
of Book III. The virtues investigated here are magni- 
licence, liberality, magnanimity, and 0c\ori/i/a in the best 
acceptation of the term, meekness, the three social virtues^ 
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and the sense of shame, widch Aristotle deddes is to be 
considered as a passion or feeling, rather than a virtua 

The second book of the Bhetoric, and the characters of 
Theophrastus, should be compared with the discussion of the 
moral virtues in this book. 

I. — 1. liberalitj is a mean on the subject of posaessions or 
property. 

Property is that, the value of which is measured by money. 

2. The extremes are illiberality and prodigality. 

The epithet prodigal is sometimes applied to the intem- 
perate. 

3. This application of the term is incorrect 

4. Liberality has more to do with giving than 'with 
receiving. 

(1.) For the former is the use of money, the latter only 
the way of acquiring it. 
It is more honourable to do than to receive good. 
To abstain from reoeiving ia easier than to give j 
and those who abstain from receiving are rather 
praised for justice. 
6, 7. The motive of liberality is to KoXdv. 
The liberal will give to proper objects, and in proportion 
to Ids means. 

8. The liberal will not receive from improper souroes^ nor 
be fond of asking fistvours, nor be carelessly extravagant. 
J^. Though the liberal man will not look overmuch to his 
own interest, still his profuseness will be proportioned to 
his means. 

10. Those who inherit wealth are most liberal 
It is not ea£iy for the liberal man to be rich. 

11. Therefore men sometimes upbraid the unfiumess of 
fortune. 

12. The liberal differs from the prodigal 
Kings cannot be prodigal 

13. The liberal differs from the prodigal in receiving. 
The relation of the liberal man to the feelings of pleasure 

and pain. 

14. Definition of the extremes. 

15. Prodigality shown to be better than illiberality. 

16. 18. Prodigals are often guilty of meannesses in order 
to supply resources for their extravagance, and arei^genenilly 
intemnerate. 
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19. niiberality is incurable. 

20 — ^24. Various forms of illiberaKty. 

25. nUberality is worse than prodigality, and is the ex* 
treme to which men are most liable. 

n. — 1. Magnificence is appropriate expenditure in great 
matters. 

2. Propriety depends — 
fl.^ On the relation of the expense to the expender. 
[2.) On the object of the expense. 
[3.) On the quantity expended. 

3. The defect is meanness^ the excess, bad taste and vulgar 
profusion. 

4. Magnificence implies in some degree science. 

5. The motive is to koXov. 

6. ^e magnificent man will ^fortiori be liberal 
Magnificence is of two kinds :— (1.) Public. (2.) Private. 
7 — 12. The poor man cannot be magnificent. 

13, 14. The extremes described. 

These two habits, though vicious, are neither hurtful, nor 
very disgracefbL 

TTT- — 1. The nature of magnanimity in the abstract dis- 
^veied fiN>m considering.it in the concrete. 

The magnanimous man is " He who, being worthy, esti* 
mates his own worth highly." 

2. He whose worth is low, and who estimates it lowly, is 
a modest man. 

3, 4. The extremes are the vain man and the little- 
minded. 

5. The magnanimous man, as to his merits, is in the 
highest place, as to his estimate of himself, in the mean. 

6. He is conversant with honour. 

7. He must be a good man. 

8. Magnanimity is an ornament of the virtues. 

The magnanimous man will accept hiDnour from the good 
with moderate gratification, but not from others. 

9. In success or failure, he will behave with modera- 
tion. 

10. 11. Instances of good fortune are thought to contribute 
to magnanimity; but without virtue men may be supercilious^ 
but they cannot be magnanimous. 

12 — 19. The character of a magnanimous man. will dk- 
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play itself in bis views and conduct as to all the yirtaei^ 
and even in his gait, voice, and manners. 

20, 21. The little-minded and vain are not vicious ; but 
rather, the former idle, the latter foolish. The little-minded 
are the worst of the two, and much opposed to the mean 
state. 

lY. — 1. There is a nameless virtue, the object-matter o! 
which is small honours. 

It bears the same relation to magnanimity which liberali^ 
does to magnificence. 

2. It is nameless, because we use the term <l>i\onfxia some- 
times as praise, sometimes as reproach. 

3. As the mean is as it were vacant, the extremes appear 
to contend for the middle place. 

Y. — 1. Meekness is a mean state which has anger for its 
object-matter. 

Its extremes are irascibility and insensibility to ajoger. 

2. The characteristic of the meek is propriety as* to the 
feeling of anger under all circumstances. 

3. Insensibility to anger is blameworthy and slavisL 

4. The excess cannot exist in all the categories, as the 
evil would then destroy itself 

The different varieties of irascibility are — 

5. 8. The choleric, the bitter, and the ill-tempered. 
Inuidbffity is most opposed to the mean. 

Although a precise rule cannot be laid down, still alight 
transgressions are not blamed. 

YL — 3. In the social intercourse of life, there is a virtue 
which, though nameless, may be called fidendliness. 

It may be defined as fiiendship, minus the feeling oi 
affection. 

1, 2. The characters in the extremes are — 

(l.^ "ApeffKoiy men-pleasers, or the over-complaisant. 
(2.) AvtTKoXot, the cross and quarrelsome. 

4, o. This virtue is true politeness, or good-breeding ; it 
avoids giving pain, it aims at giving pleasure. The polite 
man will regulate his behaviour towards persons of different 
ranks by a regard to propriety. 

He wiU only inflict pain for the sake of giving greatef 
pleasure. 

6. He who aims solely al giving pleasure is &peffKog. 
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He who does so fi:om selfishness is KoXa^. 
VII. — 1, 2. The "virtue which has truth for its object 
matter has no name^ but it may be called truthfdlness. 

3. The excess is arrogance, the defect &Ise modesty. 
The former is more blameable than the latter. 

4^ 5. Truthfulness does not mean truthfulness in coil- 
tracts, for that is justice, but in all words and actions, even 
those which are of slight importance. 

The truthful rather inclines to the defect than the excess, 
as being better taste. 

6^ 7. Arrogance for the sake of honour, not so blameable 
as for the sake of money. 

8. The fidsely-modest have more refinement than the 
arrogant. 

9. False modesty sometimes proceeds from arrogance. 
Vin.-3. In i^riocb of reLation, the sodaTrirtue U 

^praceful, or polished wit, or easy pleasantry {ehrpoTreXla). 

1. 2. The extremes are buffoonery and downishness. 

4. Tact peculiarly belongs to the mean habit. 

The difference between polished wit and the reverse may 
be seen in the wit of the old and new comedy. 

5. The evrpdireKoQ will jest, but he will jest as a gentleman 
ought, and not so as to pain or disgust any one. He wiU 
have tact and good taste. 

6. The buffoon will sacrifice himself or anybody to a 
joke. 

The clownish will neither jest himself, nor be amused with 
the jests of others. 

IX. — 1. The sense of shame is rather a passion or feeling, 
4han a virtue. 

Its physical effects are somewhat like those of fear. 

2. It is especially suitable to youth. 

An older person ought to do nothing to be ashamed of. 

3. The feeling of shame is no proof of a man being good. 
HypotheticaJly it may be a worthy feeling. 

Beotuse shamelessness is bad, it does not follow that the 
sense of shame is a virtue. 

4. In like manner, continence, properly speaking, is iiot ■ 
virtuff, but a kind of mixed virtue. 
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BOOK V 

It^iiroducUiry. — ^The analysis of a subject bj oontemplailiiig 
its ideal nature is a course by no means suited to the pirao- 
tical turn of Aristotle's mind. He prefers, therefore, gene- 
rally speaking, to consider virtues, not in the abstract, but 
in the concrete, as the quality of an act, or as the duurac- 
teristic of a moral agent. In this way he proceeds to treat 
of justice and injustice. He first inyestigateB the nature 
3f just and unjust actions, and of the just and unjust man, 
and thus arrives at his definition and description of justice 
and injustice. Of course, it is plain, from the nature of 
'jaoral habits, that the knowledge of the principles of one 
contrary, namely, justice, conveys to us an acquaintance 
with the principles of the other contrary, injustice. 

Now a man is termed unjust, for two reasons : — ^]p^rstly^ 
as being a »transgressor of the law, whether that be the 
written or the unwritten ; and, Secondly, as being unequal 
3r un&ir, as taking more of good, and less of enl, which 
comes to the same thing, than he has a right and title to. 
Hence injustice, and therefore justice, is of two kinds: 
(1) a habit of obedience to law ; (2) a habit of equality. 

Now, as law, in the most comprehensive acceptation of 
'.he term, implies the enactment of all the pxincifdes of 
virtue which are binding on mankind as members of a 
social community (which, be it remembered, Aristotle con- 
siders their proper normal condition), the only difference 
between universal justice (1) and universal virtue is, that 
the habit of obedience to the fixed principles of moral recti- 
tude is, when considered absolutely, termed virtue, when 
considered relatively to others, justice. 

This universal justice is not the justice which Aristotle 
considers in this book; as of course it forms the sobject- 
matter of his whole treatise (at least the whole of that 
division of it which treats of moral virtue), if we take into 
consideration the additional condition of*'' relation." 

Particular justice, which he does investigate, is of two 
Idndfl^ distributive and corrective. The former is a virtuous 
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habit, which, strictly speakings can only be exercised hj man 
in his capacity as a free citizen intrusted with political fajko- 
tions^ either legislative or executive, for it deals with the 
distribution, according to merit, of the public rewards and 
puniahmente of a state. But the exercise of this virtue is 
by no means so limited as this idea of it would lead us at 
first sight to suppose. For, in the first place, in the J&ee 
states of Greecei, every citizen was, to a certain extent, in- 
trusted with these functions, which is not the case under the 
modem system of political institutions ; and, in the second 
place, analogically, the same principles, vmiiatia muUmdiSy will 
regulate our conduct in the distribution of rewards and 
punishments, towards children, dependant^ and so forth. 

Besides^ it is scarcely conceivable in how many instance'3 
a man is called upon to act as a judge, and to exercise his 
judicial functions as a divider and distributor of honours and 
rewards, pf censures and of punishments, and thus to keep 
in mind the principles whidi Aristotle here la3rs down of 
equality and impartiality. 

When we contemplate justice as one of the divine attri- 
butes, it is distributive justice to which we allude. €k)d will, 
and always has, dealt with mankind on principles of justice, 
which are in accordance with, and proportioned to, the 
position amongst created beings in which he has himself 
placed him. He is the distributor of rewards and punish- 
ments to every man according to his works, the punishcr 
of the ungodly, the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him. He doubtless weighs well, with that strict and un- 
erring justice of which Omniscience alone ia capable, the 
circumstances and privileges of each individual, according to 
that analpgy which is implied in the following words of 
inspiration : — " To whom much is given, from him mucli 
shall be required." 

The second division of particular justice may also be 
viewed in two lights. Firstly, as that habit by which the 
state, either by criminal or civil processes, corrects the in- 
equalities which unjust conduct produces between man and 
man ; and. Secondly, as the habit, the observance of which 
prevents individuals from violating the principles of equality 
which we are bound to observe in oiird^cdings or interooarse 
with each other. 

c 2 
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We may illustrate the nature of corrective justice by 
reference to our orwn judicial system in the following way : — • 
In ciyil actions, such as for assault, seduction, &c., the amount 
of the injury inflicted is estimated in the form of damages. 
The defendmt is presumed to have more than he ought, and 
the plaintiff less by this amount, and the equality is re« 
stored by the former paying to the latter the damages 
asseesed by the jury. In criminal case^the state, and not 
the person against whom the offence has actually been com- 
mitted, is considered the injured party. A certain diminu- 
tion has taken place in the public security of life and 
property, and the balance is restored by the penalty, either 
as to person or property, which the law inflicts. 

There still remain to be considered the principles of com- 
mutative justice ; but these Aristotle has not laid down 
quite so clearly as he has those of the other two divisions. 
He, evidently, as far as can be seen from the fifth chapter, 
considers it as a branch of corrective justice, but, at the 
same time, as regulated in some degree by the principles of 
distributive justice also. Equality is maintained by an 
equivalent payment for the commodities exchanged or pur- 
chased ; and, therefore, arithmetical proportion is observed, 
as in corrective justice; but this equivalent is estimated, 
and the commodities and the parties compared, according to 
the law of geometrical proportion. 

There is one point which requires observation as presenting 
an apparent difficulty. How is it that Aristotle considers 
natural justice as a division of political justice, whereas it 
might be supposed that the immutable principles of jus- 
tice were implanted in, and formed a part of man's nature, 
antecedently even to any idea of his social condition as a 
member of political society? The answer to this ques- 
tion is, that the natural state of man is his social condition. 
Under any other circumstances, it would be in vain to look 
for the development of any one of his fiwnilties. The his- 
tory of the human race never presents man to us except in 
relation to his fellow-man. Even in savage life, the rude 
elements of civil society are discoverable. If we could con- 
ceive the existence of an individtial isolated from the rest of 
bis species, he would be a man only in outward form, he 
would possess no sense of right and wrong, no moral sf nti* 
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ments, no ideas on the subject of natural justice. The 
priuciples of natural justice are doubtless immutable and 
eternal, and would be the same had the man never existed ; 
but as &r as man is concerned, the development of them 
must be sought for in him as we find him ; that is, in his 
social condition, and no other. 

In the tenth chapter Aristotle treats of equity, the prin- 
ciples of which furnish the means of correcting the imperfec- 
tions of law. These imperfections are unavoidable, because, 
from the nature of things, the enactments of law must be 
universal, and require adaptation to particular cases. 

I. — 1, 2. Justice is roughly defined as the habit from 
which men are apt to pedbrm just actions and entertain 
jnstTdshes. 

Injustice is the contrary habit. 

3, 4. The same capacity and science comprehends within 
its sphere contraries, but a habit cannot be of contraries. 

Aiid if we know the things connected with a habit, we 
know the habit itself. 

5 — 7. Therefore, if we know what a^iKov means, we know 
what diKaiov and ^iKaiocrvvri mean. 

^ow, &^iKoy implies the unlawfiil and the unequal. 

Therefore, the just is the lawful and the equal. 

8^11. The object of the law is to direct and enforce 
virtue. 

12 — 14. Therefore, justice, which has to do with law, is 
perfect virtue, considered not absolutely, but relatively. 

II. — 1 — 5. Besides this universal justice, there is a parti- 
cular justice also, which is violated when the law is broken 
for the sake of gain. 

It differs from universal justice as a part from a whole. 

6, 7. The consideration of universal justice is dismissed. 

8. 9. Particular justice is of two kinds. 

1.) Distributive of the honours, <&c. of the state. 

[2.) Corrective, in transactions between man and maiL 

Transactions are twofold — voluntary and involuntary. 

IIL — 1. Justice implies equality. 

The equal is a mean between more and less. 

Therefore the just is a mean. 

2. It is conversant with four terms at least, two persoQfl 
and two things. 
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3 — 7. DiBtiibutite justioe pays respect to the lelatiTe 
merits of the persona^ and in it geometrical proportion is 
observed. 

IV.— ^1 — 3. The province of corrective justice, is transac- 
tions of all kinds. 

In it no respect is paid to persons. 

The object of it is to remedy inequalities of loss and gain. 

Under these terms are included all cases of wrong ; as the 
doer of a wrong may be considered as a gainer, and the 
injured party a loser. 

The proportion observed is arithmetical 

4. The corrective jnst is a mean between loss and gain. 

5. The jndge is a living personification of the principle. 

6. 7. From his remedying inequality according to the rule 
of arithmetical proportion, arises the etymology of the term 
^Uaioy, 

8 — 10. The method of determining the mean explained 
and illustrated. 

V. — 1. The Pythagoreans were wrong in considering reta- 
liation {iLirXtog) as justice. 

That it is not distributive justice, is self-evident. 

It is not corrective justice, because in many cases it would 
be xmjust. 

2. By retaliation (mr iiyaXoyiav) civil society is held 
together. 

3. This proportion is attained by what Aristotle terms 
diametrical conjunction. 

And equality is produced by observing the relative pro- 
portion between persons and things. 

4. This cannot be effected without a common measure. 

5 — 9. This common measure is demand, or its substitute 
money. 

1Q---12. It is the least fluctuating standard of value, and 
a pledge that we can at any time get what we want. 

14, 15. Justice differs from all the other virtues in the 
following respect; that they are mean states, whereas in 
justice TO ^iKaiov is itself the mean. 

In conclusion, Aristotle defines justice and injustice. 

VI. — 1, 2. It does not follow that a man is unjust be- 
cause he commits an unjust act. 

3. Political justice is that which exists between memben 
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of a Ibsee oonmnmity; and tlaa, as "weH as abstract jtidtioe, u 
tibe object of Aristotle's myestigation. 

7. Justice in the cases of master and slaye, fistther and 
child, is not the same as political justice ; but that between 
husband and vn£& most resembles it. 

VJUL— *li Political or social justice is of two kinds. 
(h) NatuiaL (2.) Legal 

The former is everywhere the same, the latter is arbitrary. 

2, 3. They are wrong who hold that all things just are 
matters of law, and that there is no natural imchangeable 
principle of justice. 

4. Legal justice depends upon agreement, and varies in 
different countries, like their measures of com and wine. 

5, 6. Before a thing is committed, it is unjust {&diKov) ; 
when committed, it is an act of injustice (a^^nz/za) ; so like- 
wise, a just act is diKatotrpayrifia, the correctiou of an UDJust 
act, hitcaiiafia. 

YITL — 1, 2. The justice or injustice of an act is deter- 
mined by its being voluntary or involuntary. 

$"^6. A voluntary act is that which is done knowingly, 
not by compulsion nor by accident. 

7. Yoluntary acts are done from deliberate preference, or 
not. 

8. 9. If a hurt takes place accidentally, it is an accident. 
If without wicked intent, it is an error. 

10. If knowingly, but without previous deliberation, it is 
an unjust act. 

11, 12. If a man acts on vpoalpeartg, he is an imjust man. 
13. He who acts justly on irpoaipifnc is a just man. 

IX. — 1. Can a man be injured with his own consent 1 

2. The same question may arise as to being justly dealt with. 

3, 4. Is he who has suffered an injury always necessarily 
injured? 

5. Can a man injure himself? 

6 — 8. These questions are answered at once, by stating, 
that, in order that a man may be injured, the condition is re- 
quisite, that the hurt should be inflicted against his will. 

The case of the incontinent man, who often harms himself, 
constitutes no objection 

9. Does he who has awaraea too great a share, or he who 
receives it, commit the injury 1 
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.Does he who awards too little to himself iii]ure himself ? 

10. The second question is already answered bj the £ust 
that the harm he suffers is not against his will 

11 — 14. To the first the answer is, that it is the distri* 
butor, and not the receiver, who acts imjustly. 

The receiver does unjust acts, but does not act unjustly 

He who decides through ignorance is unjust in a certain 
sense. 

15, 16. People are apt to think that the practice and 
knowledge of justice are easy. 

This is not the case. 

17, 18. For in estimating the justice or injustice of an 
aHion, we must look not to the act, but the habit. 

X. — 1, 2. How is it if equity differs from justice, that it as 
well as justice is praiseworthy 1 

3—7. Although they differ, they are not opposed ; the &ct 
being, that equity corrects the errors of law, which errors 
are imavoidable, because the general enactments of the law 
will not always apply to particular cases. 

8. The equitable man is one who does not push the letter 
of the law to the furthest or the worst side, but is disposed 
to make allowances. 

XI. — 1, 2. Although it has been already proved that a 
man cannot injure himself, Aristotle adduces additional 
arguments in support of this position. 

In universal justice he cannot, because to do what the 
j&w forbids is an offence against the law, not against himself 

For example, suicide is an offence against the law. 

3 — 5. Four reasons are also given to prove that a man can- 
not injure himself in particular injustice. 

6, 7. Is it worse to injure or to be injured ? 

Both are bad ; but to injure is the worse, as implying de- 
pravity ; but, accidentally, to be injured may be worse. 

8, 9. Metaphorically a man may be said to injure himself 
because we may imagine a kind of justice subsisting betwees 
ihe two parts of his souL 
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InirodwctoTy, — ^In this book Aristotle has two objects in 
?iew : to treat of the intellectual virtues, and to show the 
relation in which right reason stands to moral virtue. Ac- 
cording to the definition which he gave of moral virtue, the 
inteUect is the directing and governing power, to whose 
dictates and suggestions the other parts of man's nature 
must be obedient, and right reason and the possession of an 
intellectual virtue {(f^povrjaig) has the province of deciding the 
relative me^an, which constitutes the characteristic of virtuous 
habits. 

Now, referring to the division of the soul in the first 
book, we find that one part is purely rational The object- 
matter of this part of the soul is truth : truth in neoess^Jr^ 
and truth in contingent matter. The habits of mind which 
contemplate truth in necessary matter are, that which 
takes cognizance of principles (vovc), and that which takes 
cognizance of deductions from principles {kTciarrifiri), These 
two combined make up aofjtia, which implies a perfect know* 
ledge of scientific truth. In contingent matter, the habit 
which takes cognizance of moral truth is (^povrimQ, and that 
which operates upon truth as related to productions is rex»^/> 

These, then, are the five intellectual habits which Aristotle 
considers it necessary to discuss as connected with the 
subject of ethics. Of course, it must not be supposed that 
this discussion will embrace the whole of Aristotle's psycho- 
logical system, as this must be sought for in his Treatise 
on the Soul 

I. — 1 — 3. Since we ought to choose the mean, and since 
light reason determines what that mean is, we must investi* 
gate the subject of right reason. 

4. The soul has been supposed to consist of two parts : 
the rational, in which the intellectual virtues reside; the 
irrational, which is the seat of the moral virtues. The 
rational part is subdivided into the kmcmiiioviKbyy which con« 
templates necessary matter, and the Xoyioritcov, which con- 
templates contingent matter. 
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By XoyiffTiKoy Aristotle means deliberaliye, for no one 
deliberates respecting necessary matter/ 

Eight reason must be the virtue of one of these parts 
In order, therefore, to see what it is^ we must asoertain what 
is the epyov of each. 

n. — 1, 2. There are three principles or functions of the 
soul which influence moral action and truth. 

These are sensation, intellect, and appetite. 

Now sensation is the origin of no moral action. The 
origin of moral action is irpoaipeaic, which is made up (A 
opeiic and Xoyoc. If, therefore, the action is virtuous^ the 
vpeiic must be right, and the Xoyoc true. 

Therefore truth is the tpyoy of the reasoning or del&e^ 
tive part. 

3. It is evident that truth is the epyov of the scientific 
part. 

4, 5, Practical intellect, and not pure intellect^ is the 
motive principle of moral action. 

6. Nothing past is the object of deliberate preference. 
IIL — 1. fiiere are five habits by which the soul arrives at 
truth, — ^art, science, prudence, wisdom,* and intuition. 

2. Science is conversant with things eternal, immutable, 
and is acquired by learning. 

3. W^e learn by means of induction and syllogism. 

To know a subject scientifically, we must not only know 
, facts, but also the logical connection between them, and the 
\^rst principles from which they are derived. 

4. Therefore science is " a demonstrative habit." But in 
order to make the definition complete, all those other parts 
of it must be added which are given in the Later Analy- 
tics, I. 1, 2. 

IV. — 1, 2. Contingent matter may be either made or 
practised. 

Therefore there must be two habits conversant with con- 
tingent matter ; namely, a practical habit joined with reason, 
and a productive habit joined with reason. 

* Although ffoAia is sometimes translated science, and doubtless i. 
does imply that Imowledge of abstract truth which is implied by that 
term, I have preferred, on the whole, translating it wisdom, because wis- 
dom is used by old English authors in the same way in which trofia it 
used by the Greeks, to express skill in the arts. — See Exodus zzxvi. I. 
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The latter of thene is art 

3. Alt 18 oonTersaat "with three processes : prodactioii, 
eontriTance, and contemplation as to the mode of contriving 
amd produdi^;. 

4. A relation subsists between chance and art. 

Art is defined ^'a habit of makings joined with true reason.** 

Y.— i-1. A^coordiDg to hiseommon practice, Aristotle invea* 
tigates what prudence is^ hy considering it in the concrete. 

The pndent maii is one who is apt to deliberate respecting 
that which is his interest. 

2. The matter of <l>p6yrftrig differs &om that of k-iritrnifiri. 

Fmdencey therefore, is a true habit joined with reason, 
and practical, having to do with the subjects of human good 
and eviL , 

4. This definition is illustrated by the examples of Pericles 
and others, and also by the etymology of tritxppofrvvri. 

<d. It is dear that intemperance destroys (ftpovyitng, although 
it may not pervert our ideas on scientific subjects. 

Prudence differs from art. 

6. (1.) Because in prudence there are no degrees of excels 
lence, in art there are. 
(2.) Because in art volxmtary error is better, in pru 
dence worse. 

Prudence, finally, must be something more than a mere 
habit joined with reason ; for such habits can be forgotten, 
prudence cannot. 

YL — 1. There must be a habit which takes cognizance of 
those first principles from which science draws its conclusions. 

It cannot be science, for that is a demonstrative habit. 

It cannot be art or prudence, because ^hey are conversant 
with contingent matter. 

2. It cannot be wisdom, because wisdom demands demon- 
stration. 

Therefore it must be vovg (intuition). 

VTL — 1. In the arts, by the term wisdom (ao^/a) we 
mean skill. 

But there is a general sense of the term, as well as this 
8|)ecial one. 

2, 3. "Wisdom is the most accurate of all knowledge. 

It knows the principles, and the facts deduced from them. 

It IB, therefore, intuition and science combined together. 
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It surpasses political science or prudence^ (1) inasmuoli at 
the subjects with which it is conversant are superior to mazL 
2.) Because its suojects are invaiiable. 
3.) Because, in a certain sense, even brute animals ma^ 
be said to be prudent. 
4, 5, Wisdom is superior to the science of social life, be- 
cause, though man may be superior to all other animalR, still 
there are many other things more divine than man. 
Wisdom, therefore, is science, combined with intuition. 
Hence Anaxagoras, Thales, &c., are called wise, but not 
prudent. 

7. Prudence must have a knowledge of particulars as well 
as of universals. 

8. Nay, particulars may possibly be even more important 
than universals. 

VIII. — 1. Political prudence and prudence are the same 
habit, but they differ, in that the object of the former is the 
good of the state, that of the latter the good of the individuaL 

2. There are various species of prudence, which are best 
exhibited in the following table : — 

Pmdence. 
I 

Individual prudence, Economic. PoliticaL 

(properly termed I 

prudence). 



Legislative. Administrative, 
(properly called 
political). 



Deliberative. Jumcial* 

3, 4. Prudence properly relates to our own affairs, and henoe 
politicians are sometimes called busy-bodies. But still the 
happiness of the individual is so intimately involved with 
the good of his £imily and his coimtry, that we cannot be 
devoted to the one to the exclusion of the others. 

5, 6. Prudence is not easy to acquire ; in proof of which 
we may adduce the &ct that yoimg men may become aoil>ol, 
but not easily iftpoviuot. Besides, the possibility of error is 
twofold, — ^in the imiversal and the particular. 
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Pmdence is not science ; because science is conversant with 
omTersals, prudence with particulars. 

These particulars are not the first principles from which 
scientific conclusions ore deduced, of which vovg takes cogni^ 
cance, but {etrxara) the last results at which we arrive after 
deliberation, which are perceived by common sense. There- 
fore prudence is opposed to intuition.*^ 

IX. — 1. Prudence implies deliberation, which is a kind of 
investigation. 

Grood deliberation is not science ; becaiise no one investi- 
gates what he knows. 

2. It is not happy conjecture ; for this is quick, whereaa 
deliberation requires time. 

It is not, therefore, sagacity. 

3. It is not opinion. 

It is a correctness ; not of science, because in science 
there can be no error, and therefore no correctness. 

Nor of opinion; because the correctness of opinion is 
truth. 

4. It is a correctness of ^lavoia, not simply, but of the 
intellect pursuing a deliberative process. 

5 — 8. In what, then, does correctness of deliberation 
consist? 

1.^ The goodness of the end. 
[2.) The propriety of the mean. 
\Sj The sufficiency of the time. 

9. JBLence Aristotle derives his definition of tv€ov\ia, 

X. — 1. Intelligence is not identical with science or opinion ; 
for if it were, as all men are capable of acquiring science 
and forming opinions, all men might be intelligent; but 
this is not the case. 

2 — 5, It is not conversant with the objects of science, 
but with those of prudence. 

It differs firom prudence, in that prudence dictates and 
prescribes, intelligence judges and decides. 

XL — 1. Candour (ypwurf) is the correct decision of the 
equitable man. 

Fellow-feeling {(rvyyyufjLrj), the correct discriminating can- 
dour of the equitable man. 

* The dpxaif or piincipia sciendi, are those first principles which are 
incapable of demonstration. The principia agendi are i^x^^*'^* ^^ ^^ 
Ivt results of deliberatiun. 
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2 — i. Ev€ou\ia, aiii'cai-c, yvui^ij, and votir, or airfijmt 
(which here meana practical conunon sense, tlie habit vbich 
takes cognizance of the practical extremes), are the practiciu 
habits, ajid alt tend to the same [mint, and are ueu^y found 
combined in the same person. As the practical habits seem 
not to he the resiilt of teacldng, but rather of observation, 
they have been thought natural gifts. 

5. This view is corroborated by the fact that they seem 
peculiarly to belong to certain periods of life. 

6. Hence we ought to pay attention to the sayings of the 
old, even though undemonstrated ; because experience haa 
fiharpened their powers of observation. 

XII. — 1. A question might arise as to the utility of 
wisdom and prudence ; for 

(1.) Wisdom does not contemplate the means of human 
happiness. 

2. (2.) If prudence is merely knowledge, that alone will 

not give na virtuous habits. 

3. (3.) Prudence is useless to whose who already possess 

virtue, and also to those who have not acquired 
it ; for they can listen to tlie instmctiom of those 
who have. 

(4.) It seems absurd that prudence, the inferior, should 
dictate to wisdom, the superior. 
i. To these doubts and questions, it may be answered — 

(1.) That these virtues, because they aj« virtues, would 
be eligible for their own sake, even if they pro- 
duced DO effect. 

(2.) They do produce an effect, as being the formal 
cause of happine^. 
5, (3.) Man's cpyoy is accomplished by means of prudence 
and moral virtne. 
6, 7. (4.) Virtue makes the deliberate preference correct ; 
but the acts iu which the moral principle is 
developed are directed by some other fecidty. 

8. This faculty is Stivorijc (cleverness). If its aim is bad, 
it becomes Traroupyia (craft). 

9. It is not prudence, bat is improved and edncated 
into prudence. 

Kow, when we act morally, we always set upon a syi 
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Ojor msQOT premiss is — Such and such a thing is the end ; 
•or jxdiks^ — This act is such and such a thing. 

NeiTy prudence supplies the middle term ; and yet no one 
iNit the good man, whose moral vision is not distorted by 
depamfcy, can discern it. 

Therefore virtue and prudence are inseparably connected. 

XMi. — 1. Now, as prudence is to devemess, so is natural 
virtue to virtue proper, i,e, perfected and matured. 

2. Natural virtue exists in children, but without intellect 
i^w) ; it is blind, and may stumble and fidL 

Add vovQ, and it becomes virtue proper. 

3, 4. As virtue proper cannot be formed without pru* 
denoe^ Socrates and o&ers supposed that the virtues were 
prudences. They were partly right and partly wrong. They 
thought the virtues were simply intellectual processes. Aris- 
totle says they are joined with reason. 

5. Prudence, therefore, and moral virtue^ are inseparable, 
but when we say this, we mean virtue proper, for the 
naiaral virtues are separable. 

Aristotle again repeats his former answers to Questions (1) 
and (2), and answers Question (4), by saying that prudence 
prescribes and dictates, not to wisdom, but for the sake of it. 



BOOK VII. 



Introductory. — According to the division adopted by 
Michelet, Aristotle here commences the third part of his 
treatise ; namely, that which treats of the instrumentals to 
virtue. Tip to this point he has contemplated the virtues, 
both moral and intellectual, theoretically as perfect, and as if 
maipJdnd were capable of attaining moral and intellectual 
perfection. This is, of course, the most philosophical way to 
investigate the moral laws of man's nature, as well as the 
physical laws by which the material universe is governed. 
But before the results to which we arrive can be reduced to 
practice, they, in both cases^ require to be modified by £tcts 
and by experience. 

Now, whether man can or cannot attain to perfect virtue, 
there can be no doubt that if he aims at happiness, he mujst 
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endeavour to do so. He must labour to fcrm impeileck 
liabits of yirtue in his onward course towards the acquisitiaD 
of perfect virtue. He must earnestly strive to improve 
them day by day, and thus gradually approach nearer and 
nearer to the standard of absolute perfection, which is coinci- 
dent with the idea of perfect virtue. Now, in order to this, 
he must strive to form habits of self-control; he mus6 
struggle against the obstacles which the infirmities of his 
natural constitution place in his way ; he must mast^ as 
weU as he can his passions, which, by their strength and eiil 
bias, lead him astray from the right patL 

The imperfect habit of self-restraint which man wiU thus 
form, and which, by perseverance, he will improve and 
strengthen, is termed by Aristotle kyKpareia (continence), 
to distinguish it from troH^potrvvri (temperance), which implies 
that the bad passions and appetites are entirely overcome, 
and are completely imder the control of right reason. 

The imperfect habit, then, is evidently instrumental, and 
necessarily instrumental, to the formation of the perfect one ; 
and to the investigation of the nature of this habit, and the 
subjects related, Aristotle devotes this book. 

"We must next inquire with what view Aristotle has 
introduced here the subjects of heroic virtue and brutality. 
There is no point which he so earnestly endeavours to im« 
pi*e8s upon his hearers as this, that the subject of ethical 
philosophy is human happiness, and virtue and vice, so &r as 
they come within the province of man, and so far as his 
moral nature is capable of ther^. But as there are beings 
whose nature is superior to that of man, that is, the Deity, 
and, according to the popular belief (which he always con- 
siders deserving of respect and consideration), demi-gods and 
heroes, so are there human beings who, by defect of nature, 
or early depravity, have become degraded below the rank 
which man occupies amongst created beings. 

The virtue which belongs to the former Aristotle desig- 
nates heroic virtue ; the vice which characterizes the latter 
he terms brutality. The discussion of these must not be, 
of course, considered as forming part of Aristotle's ethical 
system, but rather as questions of curiosity parallel to hia 
examination of man's moral habits, and helping to illustrate 
and throw Hgbt on their nature. 
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The attempt which Socrates and his followers made to 
establish the purely intellectual nature of moral vii-tue, the 
exactness and mathematical certainty of moral science, and 
of tixe reasoning processes by wHch L fects a.d phe^nena 
are demonstrated, causes another question to arise connected 
with the subject of continence. This is, whether the inconti- 
nent man acts contrary to knowledge. 

These two dogmas are directly contradictory to the moral 
theory of Aristotle, and, notwithstanding w^t he says in 
the inclusion res^i^ the superiorit? of the hap/iness 
and satis^Eiction deriyed from intellectual contemplation, he 
is consistent in combating them throughout. 

L— 1, 2. There are three forms of what is to be avoided in 
morals — ^yice, incontinence, and brutality. 

Three contrary to these to be sought — ^yirtue, continence, 
heroic virtue. 

3. Heroic virtue and brutality are extremely rare. The 
latter is generally foimd amongst savages, and those suffering 
from disease or maiming. 

4. Aristotle, in treating of continence and patience, incon- 
tinence and effeminacy, states and discusses the opinions 
generally entertained, and then examines and solves difi- 
culties. 

5. The opinions commonly held are seven in number ; these 
he enumerates and afterwards discusses in the subsequent 
chapters. 

II. — 1. He first discusses Opinion III. ; namely, how one 
who forms a right conception can be incontinent. 

Socrates thought it absurd that, if a man had knowledge, 
anything else should master him. 

2. Others thought that ^n incontinent man might possess, 
not knowledge, but opinion. 

If they mean a weak opinion, and his desires are strongs 
then to yield is pardonable ; but incontinence is blameable 
and nothing blameable is pardonable. 

3. If not a weak opinion, or knowledge, they must meai 
prudence (this is Opinion VI.) ; but it is impossible, accora- 
ing to Aristotle's theory already laid down, for the same mac 
to be prudent and incontinent. 

4. If the continent man resists strong and bad desires 
he is not the same as the temperate man (this is Opi- 
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nlon IV.) ; if he resists weak ones, there is nothing great il 
80 doing. 

5. If continencf^ is the same as perseverance in every 
opinion, it woxdd sometimes be bad, and incontinence irould 
DC good. (Opinion II.) 

6. Again, if, by sophistical reasoning, a man is led to 
admit premisses and therefore is forced to admit, but cannot 
approve of the conclusion, he would be considered inconti- 
nent, because unable to re^te the argument. 

7. ThirdJAf, If this is the case, incontinence, together with 
folly, TTOuld make up virtue. 

8. Fov/rtMy, On this supposition, incontinence would be 
incurable, and therefore worse than intemperance, which 
cannot be the case. 

These four arguments refute Opinion II. 

9. If temperance and continence are conversant with every- 
thing, what is meant by simple continence ? (Opinion Vll.) 

III. — 1 — 4. Certain questions are here proposed, of which 
the first and most important is answered in the following 
manner. That the temperate and the continent are con- 
versant with the same object-matter, but they differ in their 
relation to it. 

The temperate and intemperate act from deliberate prefer- 
ence ; the incontinent knows what is right, but does not 
pursue it. 

5. As to the question whether the incontinent acts con- 
trary to knowledge, it may be said that knowledge implies 
either the possession only, or the possession and use of it. 

6. In the syllogisms of moral action, there are two pre- 
misses, the univeraal and the particular. Now, a man may 
possess both, but only use the imiversal. 

7. There is also a difference in the universal : it may 
relate partly to oneself, partly to the matter in hand. If 
the particular to be attached to the imiversal, as a minor 
to a major premiss, relates to oneself, then the knowledge of 
the major involves that of the minor ; if it relates to the 
matter in hand, this knowledge is not implied : in the one 
case it would be strange that a man possessing knowledge 
should act wrong ; in the other it would not. 

8. Again, some obstacle, such as sleep, madness, to which 
passion is similar, may prevent knowledge from acting. 
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9. We must not suppose that tlie utterance of moral 
sentiments is a proof of knowledge exerting itself. 

lOy 11. The question to&y also be considered physicdlj, 
that is, according to the principles on which the mind carries 
on its operations. 

As we always act on a syllogism, suppose, for example, the 
presence in the mind of the minor premiss, " This is sweet," 
the knowledge of which we gain by aiaOrjffic (sensation, either 
mental or bodily). To this we may apply, as a major 
premiss, "Everything sweet is pleasant," instead of one 
which forbids self-indulgence. The consequence is, that if 
we are under the influence of desire or appetite, we act 
wrong. Had we appHed the other major premiss, we should 
have acted right. Hence it is desire, and not the opinion to 
which we have logically come, which opposes right reason. 
In other words, in the case of incontinence, desire resists 
reason, and is victorious; whereas, if it had not been for 
desire, we should have come to a right conclusion, and acted 
in obedience to the dictates of reason. 

12. Brutes, therefore, cannot be incontinent, because they 
act from instinct, and not from a reasoning process. 

13, 14. How the incontinent is to regain the knowledge 
he has lost, Aristotle considers a question for the physiolo- 
gist. (Hie term "physics," as used in this chapter, of course 
includes metaphysics.) 

rV. — 1. Is there such a thing as incontinence "simply* 
or " absolutely ? " (Opinion VII.) 

It is plain that the continent and patient are so with 
respect to pleasures and pains. 

2. The causes of pleasures are of two kinds : — 
(1.) Necessary. (2.) Unnecessary. 

When a man is incontinent with respect to the lattei. v.ts 
add the difference, as, for instance, we say — 

3. Incontinent of anger, of gain, &c. The term inconti- 
nence is applied analogically. 

4. Those who are incontinent in bodily enjoyments, we 
call incontinent simply. 

A proof of this is, that it is only this incontinence which 
is blamed as a vice, and not as an error. 

5. Another proof is, tLat, with respect to these pleasui es, 
men are called effeminate (jxaXaKoi), 
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Delibeiate preference makes the difiTeroiice between intem- 
perance and incontinence. 

G. The degree of intemT)erance is invers^V as the strength 
of the temptation. 

7. Pleasant things may be arranged undei three heads : — 
1.^ Those which are in their nature ehj^ble. 
2.^ The contrary to these. 

(3.) Those which are between both. 

8. The incontinent with respect to the first and second 
kind are not blamed for desiring them, but for excess in so 
doing. 

9. Still, as these pleasures are not vicious, the exccds, 
though blameable, does not amount to vice. 

The term incontinent is applied because of the similarity 
of the affection, just as we may call a man a bad physician, 
though we would not call him a bad man. 
V. — 1 — 3. Things pleasant are divided in the following 
way : — 

Naturally. Unnaturally. 

I 1 



I I 1 I I 

Simply. Partially From maiming. Custom. Depraved 
to different tastes and 

kinds of dispositions, 

animals and 



men. 



4 — 8. No one would call him incontinent in whom nature 
or custom is the cause of his diseased state ; such a man, 
strictly speaking, is not vicious, but vitiated, and his state is 
a morbid one. 

9. If he does conquer his brutal inclination, he is only 
called continent metaphorically. 

VI. — 1 — 3. Incontinence of anger is less disgraceful than 
mcontinence of desire. 

(1.) Because anger does appear to listen to reason, but 
listens imperfectly; whilst desire rushes to en- 
joyment, in obedience to mere instinct. 
4, 5. (2.) Ai^er is more natural and therefore more par- 
donable, than desire, even when carried to exoes& 
6. (3.) Anger is open in its attacks, desire is insidiou.<\ 
and therefore more uiyust. 
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7. (4.) TLo feeling of anger is attended with pain, and is 

not accompanied with wanton insolence ; but the 
gratification «)f Instfdl desires is attended with 
pleasure, and implies wanton insult also. 

8. The object-matter of continence is the bodily pleasures 
which are proper to man. The term cannot be applied to 
orutes, because they, like insane persons, have no deliberate 
preference. 

9. Brutality is, morally considered, not so bad as vice, but 
it is more terrible ; because it impHes the entire absence and 
want, not the corruption of the best principle. 

VII. — 1. The incontinent is he who is disposed to yield 
to such pleasures as most men are superior to. 

The continent is superior to those pleasures to which 
most men yield. 

Substitute pains for pleasures, and the former case is that 
of the effeminate, the latter that of the patient. 

The moral character of most men is something between 
these two. 

2. lie who pursues pleasure in excess, or avoids bodily 
pain from deliberate preference, is intemperate. 

He is incapable of repentance, and therefore incurable. 

3. The incontinent and effeminate are not so bad as the 
intemperate. 

4. 5. Continence is opposed to incontinence, patience to 
effeminacy. Patience implies resistance, continence victory ; 
therefore continence is better than patience. 

6. To yield to excessive pleasure and pain is by no means 
astonishinir. but pardonable. 

. But to ^eldJpleasuresa^d pains which most men resist, 
is astonishing. 

7. He who is devoted to sport is effeminate, rather than 
intemperate. 

8. There are two sorts of incontinence ; namely, weakness 
and precipitancy. 

9. The latter is that to which the quick and choleric are 
liable. 

VIIL — 1. Intemperance is not inclined to repentance, 
incontinence is ; therefore the former, like chronic diseases, ii 
bicurable, the latter, like acute discae^s, is curable ; the lattcx 
IM imperoeiTed, the former not ao. 
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1*. Of incontinent persons, ol UarariKol are tlie better. 

3. Incontinence is not yico absolutely, but only in a 
certain sense, because the principle of moral action is not 
corrupted- 

4, 5. The intemperate acts from a perverted principle, and 
his state, therefore, is a hopeless one. 

IX. — 1. The question (11.) is again considered ; namely, 
whether the continent man is identical with him who abides 
by his opinion. 

The answer is, that those are absolutely continent or in- 
continent who abide by a true opinion, those who abide by 
an opinion of any kind are only accidentally so ; i, e., whether 
they are or are not, must be decided by the result. 

2. There is a class of persons called obstinate ; they re« 
semble in some measure the continent, but they really differ, 
in that, even contrary to the suggestions of reason, they, 
influenced by pleasure, abide by their opinion. 

The continent may be persuaded to change, the obstinate 
never. 

3. There are three kinds of obstinate persons : — 
1.) The self-opinionated. 
[2S The imeducated. 
(3.) The clownish. 

4. There are also some who depart from their opinions on 
right groimda e, g., for the sake of honourable pleasures; 
these cannot be called incontinent. 

5. Since the defect as to the desire of bodily pleasures ib 
rare, continence is thought to be opposed to incontinence, 
and temperance to intempeiunce. 

6. The temperate and continent, and also the intemperate 
and incontinent, have points in common, although in reality 
they are distinct. 

X. — 1. A man cannot be both prudent and incontinent. 

(1.) Because prudence implies goodness, 
x^ (2.) Because the prudent man not only knows what is 

riirht, but is apt and inclined to practise it. 
2. aevemV as it do^ Bot imply .poa/^.c, is oonaisteht 
with incontinence. 

The incontinent is like a man who possesses knowledge, 
but is imder the influence of sleep or wine. He acts volim* 
taiily, but is not vicious absolutely. He is not imjust. H« 
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resembles a state which has good hiws, but does not use 
them. 

4, 5, Of the two kinds, precipitancy is more curable than 
voa^ess ; and incontinence, which is the result of custom^ 
than that which is the result of nature. 



As the concluding chapters of this book most probably 
belong to the Eudemean Ethics, and the subject of pleasure 
b discussed faiJlj in Book X., no analysis is given of them. 



BOOK VIII. 



IrUroductory, — ^In popular language, the expression "a 
state of nature," is usually applied to man in a savage state ; 
this, however, is by no means a correct or philosophical use 
of the term. The real natural state of man is, as Aristotle 
truly asserts, the social state. In no nation was the prin- 
ciple of social imion more powerfully exemplified than it 
was amongst the Greeks. Their associations for imiting the 
whole race imder one common name, their public games 
periodically recurring, their Amphictyonic institutions, which 
existed amongst them in the times of the earliest traditions, 
are instances, on a vast scale, of an " esprit de corps," so to 
speak, a tendency to unite closely together, on the principle 
of community of interest. Founded as these imions were 
on the ties of race and blood, and consecrated by religious 
ceremonies and observances, in which only those of the same 
race and kindred could participate, they appealed to the 
same principles of human nature which hold together fami- 
lies and relations. They were not merely like the alliances 
between modem states, grounded upon motives of expediency 
and policy, but, theoretically at least, they implied aSection ; 
they were, in fact, international friendships. 

Again, the intercourse which was kept up between the 
several states of Greece by means of irpolevoi and ideXoTrpo^eioi^ 
originated in the same mutual feeling towards each other, 
and was a development of the same principle of inter- 
DAtional goodwill. It is customary to compare this institu* 
tioii of the ancient Greeks to the consulate of modem timet^ 
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Doubtless the object and effect produced are the same; 
namely, the protection of foreigners ; but still the appoint- 
ment of an officer to reside in a foreign country, whose duty 
it is to watch over the interests of his own countrymen, 
would give a very inadequate idea of the Greek S3rsteiii. 
The Greek irpoiBvog was one whose sacred duty it was to wel- 
come as a friend and a brother the citizens of a foreign state^ 
whose occupations called him to a land of strangers. And 
these duties, as in the case of the edeXoTrpoievocy were often 
volimtarily imdertaken. 

Lastly, within the states of Greece themselves, the asso- 
ciations which existed for the purposes of mutual combina- 
tion were innumerable, and exercised, sometimes for good, 
but far more frequently for evil, a great influence over the 
political consitution of the different states. The (pavoi or 
traiptai were clubs instituted, some for charitable, others for 
convivial purposes. Another class {IfnropiKai) were for com 
mercial purposes ; and the ^iatroi were of a religious nature. 
But whatever the primary objects of these combinations or 
unions may have been, they were generally of a political 
nature, and, so far as the testimony of history goes, their 
tendency was generally prejudicial to good order and govern- 
ment ; they were, in fact, antagonists, and formidable ones^ 
to constituted authority. Thucydides (Book III. c. 82), when 
speaking of the terrible results of the Corcyrean sedition, 
when moral and political corruption raged throughout the 
states of Greece, and utterly disorganized society, mentions 
that irrational audacity was commended as dv^pia (piXeTaipoc, 
meaning a devotion to those unions which, at that period ojf 
political convulsion, usurped the place of genuine patriotism. 

Pisander, too, at a later period of Greek history (B.C. 41 1), 
made these unions instrumental in effecting the political 
changes which he contemplated. Thirlwall says (History of 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 26) j " In most of the Greek states, the 
ambition of individuals, or the conflict of parties, had given 
rise to a number of private associations, for purposes either 
mainly or wholly political, some attached to a single leader, 
others imited by the common interests of the members. 
These clubs were of long standing in Athens. Cimon had 
formed one, which rallied roimd him as its centre, attracte J 
not more, perhaf «, by his fortune and abilities than by hij» 
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principles^ shared the reproach which he incurred by his 
partiality for Sparta, and proved its devotedness to his 
person at the battle of Tanagra. It seems to have been by 
means of a similar union that Thucydides, the rival of 
Perides, endeavoured to defeat the attempt of Hyperbolus. 
It was on his command over such associations, that Alci- 
biades relied for the accomplishment of his ambitious de- 
signs. 

'' But there appear to have been many political clubs at 
Athens, which did not acknowledge any chief, but merely 
aimed at certain objects in which all the members were 
equally concerned. The defective administration of justice 
exposed unprotected individuals to vexation and wrong, but 
enabled a number who combined their fortimes and credit, 
the more easily to shield each other, or to strike a common 
enemy. Another end for which such coalitions were formed, 
was to control the elections for offices of trust and power, 
either with a view to self-defence, or to the extension of 
their influence. 

" In every case both the object and the means, if not posi- 
tively illegal, were such as the law did not recognize ; the 
mutual attachment of the associates was stronger than the 
ties by which they were bound to the state, and even those 
of blood ; and the law of honour, which generally prevailed 
amongst them, required that they should shrink from no 
sacrifice, and from no crime, which the common interest 
might demand. These associations, therefore, wero hot-beds 
of seditious and revolutionary projects ; and I'hrynicus 
found it easy to engage them on his side ; and, before he 
left Athens, he had organized an extensive conspiracy among 
them for the immediate subversion of the deniocratical 
government." 

The above brief view of the state of feeling and habit 
prevalent in Greece, in all ages, on these important points, 
will account for the way in which Aristotle treats the sub- 
ject of friendship. It will, hence, be seen why he discusses 
it not only as a virtue* of private individuals, but in relation 
to social communions of different kinds, and even to the 
theory of civil government itsel£ 

The place which friendship occupies in ethics is, firstly, 
as being instrumental tc moral virtue, as supplying opjx/r- 



I 
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tunities for the Biost satisfactory exercises of Virtuous en^ 
gies^ and performance of relative duties ; and, secondly, u 
being absolutely necessary to the happiness of man, wbicii 
cannot be complete, unless his amiable affections and sodal 
sympathies are satisfied. , 

I. — 1 — 3. The subject of friendship is introduced, bec^ufie^ 
1.) It is either a virtue or conjoined with virtue." . * 
^2.) It is most necessary to life, to young and ol(^ Tid 
and poor. * .-^ 

4. ^3.) The principles of friendship are innate. 

5, (LS It is the bond of social communities. 
(5.) It supplies the place of justice. 

6. (6.) It is not only necessary, but honourable. 

7, 8. According to custom, Aristotle states the opiniiw 
generally entertained respecting friendship.. 

Some say it originates in resemblance. 
Others from physical causes. 

Heraclitus, for example, asserts it is due to contrariety of 
physical constitution. Empedocles to similarity. 

He dismisses the discussion of physical questions, and 
confines himself to moral ones, and proposes to inquire — 
(1.) Can all be friends, or is it impossible for bad mea 

be so? 
(2.) Are there more kinds of friendship than one ? 
II. — 1, 2. We must discover what is the object of friendship 
It is (1.) The good. 

(2.) The pleasant. 
(3.) The usefuL 
Is it then the good, or the apparent good 1 
Abstractedly, it is the good ; relatively to the individual, 
Lt is the apparent good. This distinction, however, will 
make no difference. 

We cannot use the term friendship of fondness for inani- 
mate things ; because friendship must be reciprocal 
3, 4. Unless reciprocity exis^, the feeling is goodwill. 
Friends, therefore, must feel goodwill to each other, both 
parties must be aware of the feelings of each other, and they 
must wish good to each other for one of the three reasons 
above mentioned. 

III. — 1. There are three kinds of friendship, correspond- 
ing to the three objects. 
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2. Friendship fof t})B sake of the useful is not real friendship. 
The same is the case with respect to that for the sake of 

the pleasant. 

3. These two kinds of friendship are easily dissolved. 

4 — 6. The former generally is found to exist between the 
old, the latter between the young. 

For this reason the young are apt to be in love. 

They quickly form and quickly put an end to their friend- 
ships. 

7, 8. The friendship between the good and virtuous is 
respect. 

The virtuous are good both absolutely and relatively, and 
as they are likewise mutually pleasant, their friendship 
therefore comprehends all the essentials of friendship, and 
consequently is permanent. 

9, 10. Such friendships are rare, as they require time and 
intimacy. 

rV. — 1, 2. The friendships for the sake of the pleasant 
and the useful resemble true friendship, because the good are 
pleasant and useful to each other. 

3. Eriends for the sake of the useful cease to be so when 
the usefulness ceases. 

4. For these motives bad men may be friends. 

5. The friendship of the virtuous is alone superior to 
calumny. 

6. False friendships are only called so from analogy. 

7. The same persons are rarely friends for the sake both 
>f the pleasant and the useful, for these qualifications are 

seldom found combined. 

V. — 1. As in viiijues some are called good according to 
ihe habit, others according to the energy, so in friendship, 
absence does not destroy it, but only impairs the energy. 

2. If the absence be long, forgetfulness is the result. 
The old and morose are not inclined to friendship. 

3. Those who do not live together and are not intimate 
may be said to resemble those who have goodwill rather 
than friendship. 

The friendship of the good, therefore, is friendship in the 
highest sense. 

4. The feeling of fondness resembles a passion, friendship 
itself a habit. 
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The good when they love their friend love that which ii 
good to themselyes. 

YI. — 1, 2, The old and the morose are less snited Uun 
others to friendship, but still they are peifectly capable d 
entertaining goodwill 

3. It is impossible to entertain true friendship for manyi 
because — 

(1.) It resembles an excess of feeling, and this can only 

be felt towards one object. 
(2.) It requires experience and intimacy. 
We may be friends with many ^la to xpritnuov and lih ^ 

4. The friendship lih to h^v most resembles true friend* 
ship. 

That lih TO •)(^prj<rifiov is that of tradesmen. 

5. The happy and prosperous require pleasant Mends^ and 
not useful ones. 

6. Men in power require friends of both kinds, because 
the two qualities are seldom found in the same person. 

The good man combines both ; but he will not be a friend 
to a man in power unless he is his superior in goodness, so 
as to produce equality between them. 

7. The false friendships bear the name of friendship, from 
their resemblance to the true ; again, they are imlike friend- 
ship in point of permanence and stability. 

VII. — 1, 2. There is also friendship between persons who 
arc imequal. 

In the subdivision of this kind of friendship, the relative 
duties ai*e different, but the necessary equality is produced 
by the person who is inferior in merit being superior m 
strength of affection. ^^ 

3. The idea of equality injustice and friendship differs. • 
In justice, equality in proportion to merit is considered 

first, and equality in quantity second ; in friendship^ the 
reverse. 

4. The necessity of a certain equality is plain, from the 
fact that, where the difference of rank is very great, friend- 
ship does not exist. 

5. Hence a question has arisen, wliether men really 
wish to their friends the greatest goods, because, if they got 
the greatest goods, they would lose their fiienda. 
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Vm. — 1 — 3. The love of honour leads the majority to, 
insh to be loved rather than to love ; therefore the majority 
love flattery, for being loved resembles being honoured, 
ilthongh in reality it is better. 

4. But, notwithstanding this prevalent notion, friendship 
really consists in loving rather than in being loved. 

This is proved by the strength of maternal affection. 

5, As, therefore, the essence of friendship is the feeling of 
affection, by the superior strength of this feeling any ine- 
quality which exists between parties may be readily remedied. 

This stability is insured between the good, because equality 
and similarity, especially in goodness, are the essentials of 
friendship. 

6. The bad, on the contrary, have no stability. 

7, 8. The friendship for the sake of the usefrd is based 
upon the possession of contrary qualities, because the one 
party has what the other wants. 

9. But though, in a certain sense, the contrary wants the 
contrary, what it really wants is the mean, for this is " the 
good." 

IX. — 1. Every community implies a principle of justice 
as well as a principle of friendship. 

These principles are co-extensive. 

2. For example, the relative rights, as well as the affections 
between parents and children, brothers, &c. differ, and they 
are in direct proportion to each other. 

3. All communities come under and form parts of the 
social community, whatever may be the motives for which 
the association is formed. 

Even the social community has been supposed to be the 
result of some mutual compact for the sake of mutual benefit. 

4. 5. At any rate, all communities or associations are 
formed with a view to advantage or pleasure. 

Corresponding ft-iendships will accompaay these commu- 
nities. 

X. — 1 — 5. There are three kinds of political constitutiorjs 
2nd three corruptions of them. 
1.^ Monarchy. 
\2.S Aristocracy. 
[3.) Timocracy. 
Of these, monarchy is the best, and timocracy the worst. 
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The three corruptions are— 
1.^ Tyranny. 
:2.) Oli^jarchy. 
[3.) Democracy. 
Of these, tyrann}*- is the worst, and democracy the least hai 
G. Resemblances to these constitutions may be found m 
domestic life. 

The relation between a father and his children is like that 
between a king and his subjects. 

7. That between a master and his slaves is like a tyranny. 
That between husband and wife resembles an aristocracy. 
This relation, if the husband is overbearing, degenerate* 

into one which resembles an oligarchy. 

8. The relation between brothers is like a timocracy. 
The state of families mthout a master is like a demo- 
cracy. 

XI. — 1, 2. In each of these forms, there is a friendship 
co-extensive with the just in each. 

The friendship between a king and his subjects is like 
that between a father and his children, only that the latter 
is superior in the amoimt of benefits conferred. 

3. The friendship between husband and wife is the same 
as in an aristocracy. 

4. The friendship in a timocracy is like that between bro- 
thers, and also that between companions. 

5. There is but Httle friendship in the corrupt forms, as 
there is but little justice. 

In a tyranny there is least of all, perhaps none. 

6. 7. In like manner, there is none between master and 
slave, so far forth as he is a slave, although there may be, so 
far forth as he is a man. 

In a democracy there is most friendship, because equals 
have many things in common. 

XII. — 1. All friendships are based upon community, 
which is either i^tural or by compact. 

Civil communities exist in virtue of a compact. 

2 — 4. The fritmdships between relatives are by nature, and 
all depend upon the parental. 

The love of parents is stronger than that of children, 
because children are, as it were, part of themselves, and it 
has also existed for a longer time. 
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5. Brothers love one another^ because thej are sprung from 
ihe same parents.^ 

The friendship of brothers resembles that between com- 
panions. 

The Mendship between all other relations is owing to 
the same cause. 

6. The friendship of children towards their parents, and* 
of men towards the gods, iB, as it were, towai'ds something 
superior. 

7. The friendship between man and wife owes its origin 
to nature ; but besides, they marry for the sake of mutual 
help and comfort. 

This friendship unites the useful, the pleasant, and, if the 
parties be virtuous, the good. 

8. Children are a common good, and therefore a bond of 
imion between man and wife. 

XIII. — 1, 2. In equal friendships, disputes arise abnost 
exclusively in those friendships which are for the sake of the 
usefrd. 

3, 4. In friendship for the sake of the pleasant, disputes 
are ridiculous. 

5. Friendship for the sake of the useful is of two kinds. 
(1.) Moral. (2.) Legal. 

6. Moral friendship is not upon settled specified terms, 
legal is. 

In it a man gives as to a friend, but still he expects to 
receive an equivalent. 

7. Indee<^ it is the duty of the receiver of a kindness to 
make a return, if he is able to do so. 

8. He must measure the value of the favour received, 
and estinu«te the kindness of the giver, and make his return 
accordingly. 

9. The conclusion to which Aristotle comes appears to be 
that the benefit conferred on the receiver must be the measure. 

In friendships for the sake of virtue, the measure is the 
vpoaipeaiQ of the giver. 

XTV. — 1, 2. La unequal friendships, disputes arise, because 
each thinks he has less than his due. 

* Compare Malachi xi. 10 : " Have we not all one Father? — hath not 
one God created us ? Why do we deal trGacherousIy erery man against^ 
til brother?" 
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Both appear to be right ; bo'')i ought to get more, but not 
more of the same thing. 

The superior should get more honour, the needy more 
profit. 

3. This rule is observed in political communities. 

4. Every man must make his return according to hit 
ability. More than this, friendship cannot demand. 

In some cases, an adequate return cannot be made, as, for 
instance, to parents. 

Hence it may be lawful for a &ther to disown his son, but 
not for a son to disown his father. 



BOOK IX. 



Introductory, — ^In this book Aristotle completes his inves- 
tigation of the <nibject of friendship. He commences it with 
a continuation of the discussion respecting the means of 
preserving and preventing the dissolution of unequal friend- 
ships. He devotes a chapter (chapter iv.) to the casuistical 
consideration of certain relative duties, and another (chap- 
ter iiL) to the enumeration of those cases in which Menoshipa 
may or may not be dissolved. 

He then proceeds to the consideration of an important 
branch of the subject ; namely, the connection and relation 
which subsists between the love of others and the love of 
ourselves. A reasonable self-love, totally different and dis- 
tinguishable from selfishness, he considers as the source and 
origin of a real love of oth^iauj The former is indispensable 
to the existence of the latter. The good man will feel a 
right and proper regard for his own best and highest interests, 
and this same regard he will entertain towards his friend, 
as towards another self. Tha standard of his affection fi^r 
his friend will be the same as that by which the Gospei 
requires us to measure our love towards all mankind, when 
we are bid " to love our neighbour as owrsehes.^^ As none 
but a good man can entertain a real friendship, so he alone 
is capable of loving liimself, in the tnie sense of the temL^-^ 
and, conversely, since none but a good man can entertain 
towards himself those qualities which are the development* 
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of friendship, — ^namely, beneficeuce, good-will, and S3nnpalliy, 
—-therefore none but the good can really be friends. The 
other questions which are considered in this book are of 
minor interest and importance, but are incidental to, and 
naturally arise out of it. 

I. — 1. AU dissimilar friendships are rendered equal, and 
therefore preserved: by propoiiion. 
2, 3. Complaints arise from three CAuses : 

That there is not a sufficient return of affection. 
That the person who loves does not perform hia 
promises. 

4. (3.) When what is received differs from what was 

expected. 

5. 6. As to the question, " Who is to fix the value of the 
return?" the opinion of Aristotle is, that tlie receiver ought 
to do so. 

7. When no agreement has been made, the return must be 
estimated by the deliberate intention of the giver. 

8. Wben an agreement has been made, the return should 
be such as both parties think fair. 

If this cannot be, the receiver should value it at as much 
a» he thought the favour worth before it was conferred upon 
him. 

II. — 1, 2. No accurate rules can be laid down as to our 
relative duties towards relations and friends. 

It is clear, however, that we should, generally speaking, 
repay kindnesses, rather than do kindnesses to those who 
have not done them to us. 

3 — 5. Cases however may occur in which this rule will not 
hold good, because the latter may be more honourable. 

6. We ought to render to all their due. 

7. For example, we ought to assist our parents rather 
tiian any other persons, and pay them the respect due to them. 

8. We ought to pay respect to the aged. 

9. With this view, we ought to compare the claims cf 
relatives, fellow-citizens, &c. 

To do this in the case of relai Ives, is easy ; in the case of 
others, it is difficult. 

III. — 1. When may friendslii}« be dissolved] 

(1.) When the motives fee the sake of which the>' 
were formed cease. 
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J. (fl.) When parties are deceived aA to the real motiTea 
which led to the friendship. 
3, 4. (3.) K one party becomes wicked, and his wickedness 
is incurable. 

5. 6. When one party remains the same, and the otheit 
becomes far better, and the difference becomes. excessively 
great, sympathy is impossible, and therefore they cannot 
really be Mends ; but still the one who has improved must 
remember their former intimacy, and feel goodwill towards 
the other as towards a Mend. 

IV. — 1. The real source of fiiendship for others is the 
feelings of a man towards himself. 

A friend has been defined in various ways ; but the neces- 
sary qualities which all these definitions involve, are benefi- 
cence, good-will, and sympathy. 

2 — 5. Now, all the feelings contained in these definitions 
are entertained by a good man towards himself. 

By " self " is meant each man*s intellectual part, or 
thinking principle. 

A Mend is a second self. 

6. Aristotle dismisses the question as to whether there bo 
such a thing as friendship towards one's-self. 

7. He asserts that, though the feelings spoken of exist 
in many, although they are bad, still they cannot possibly 
exist in those who are utterly bad. They cannot love 
themselves really, because they are at variance with them- 
selves. 

They choose the pleasant leather than the good, which is 
their true interest. 

8. They hate life, and destroy themselves. 

They shun their own thoughts, and seek, for the sake of 
distraction, the society of others. 

They have no sympathy with themselves. 

They look back upon their past pleasures with pain. 

They are full of remorse. 

They have no Mendly feeling towards themselves. 

In order to escape this wretchedness, their only way is tc 
flee from wickedness, and to strive to become good. 

V. — 1. (goodwill resembles, but is not identical witJ& 
Mendship ; 

For it is felt towards those whom we do not know. 
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It is not affection, (jiiXrftnQ', for it has no intensity^ nor 
desire, and may be felt on a sadden. 

2. It is the be^nning and origin of friendship, as sight is 
the beginning of love. 

3. It is impossible to feel friendship without goodwill. 

4. So that it may be defined friendship in a state of 
inactivity, which hy intimacy becomes true friendship. 

5. It is entei-tained on accoimt of virtue, or goodness. 

VI. — 1. Unanimity {ofiovoia) differs from imity of opi- 
nion (o/ioSoJ/a), in being between persons known to each 
other, and on practical matters. 

2. Especially on those which are important, and of com- 
mon interest. 

3. There is no unanimity when two persons covet the 
same thing; but the reverse. 

4. It is therefore political friendship. 

It exists between the good, for they wish and desire in 
common the just and expedient. 

5. It cannot exist between the bad, because they only 
agree in shunning duty, and in coveting personal advantage. 

Vil. — 1. The love felt by benefiictors is stronger than that 
felt by the benefited. 

2. Most people think the reason for this is, because the 
bene&ctor, like a creditor, wishes for the safety and pros- 
perity of his debtor, with a view to repayment. 

b. This, Epicharmus would say, is looking to the bad side 
of human nature; nevertheless, it is not unlike human 
Dature. 

4, 5. However, the true reasons are, 

(1.) That the benefactor looks upon the person bene- 
fited as his work, and men love their own works, 
as proofs of energy, and therefore of existence. 

6. (2.) The benefector gets honour, the benefited only 

advantage; and honour is preferable to advan- 
tage. 

7. (3.) The pleasure derived from the honourable ia 

permanent, that derived from the useful is transi- 
tory. 

8. (4.) To love is an active feeling, to be loved passive. 
(5.) All love that best which has cost them trouble. 

VIII. — ^The difficulty of deciding whether we ought iA 

• 3 
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love ourselves or others best, arises from not distinguishing 
between proper and improper self-love. 

The popular opinion is, that the bad man does nothing 
without reference to self. 

The good man acts for the sake of the honourable, and 
passes over his own interests. 

2, 3. On the other hand, it is said that a man should 
love his greatest friend best ; now, the best firiend a man 
lias is himself; therefore, he ought to love himself best. 

4 — 7. Now, improper self-love, or selfishness, . causes a 
laan to give to himself more than his share of money, or 
distinctions, or bodily pleasures, in fe,ct, of the gratifications 
of the irrational part of his nature. 

True self-love desires the honourable, and to be virtuous, 
and to gratify the ruling part of his nature, i. e. the in- 
tellect. 

8. For the intellectual part especially constitutes what 
we call " self" » 

9. Now, all praise him who is particularly earnest in per- 
forming virtuous and honourable acts. 

10. Therefore, the good man must be a self-lover, but the 
wicked man ought not to be so. 

11. The good man will sacrifice everything for the sake of 
appropriating to himself the greatest share of the honour- 
able (to KoXoy). 

12. Hence, he will sacrifice even life itself in the cause of 
his country. 

13. Therefore, reasonable self-love is right, lut selfishness 
is wrong. 

IX. — 1. Some have said that the happy man does not need 
friends, because he has all he wants, and needs no one to 
provide more for him. 

2. But yet it seems absurd to give a man all other goods, 
and deny him the greatest of all goods. 

. Besides, a good man will want persons to do good to. 

3. Hence, it has been asked, when do we most need Mends ] 

• See Bishop Butler's Analogy, Part I. chap. i. " On a Future State,*' 
where he shows that the living agent or sentient heing, which each man 
calls himself, is related to the body merely as to a system of instruments 
and org:an3 destitute of perception^ which convey perceptions to the per« 
ie;Ting ana reflecting powers. 
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In prosperity, foi us to help them, or in adversity, £ot them 
to help us ? 

4. It also seems ahsurd, when man is a social being, to 
make the happy man a solitary being. 

The happy man, therefore, does need friends. 

5. The mistake of the generality seems to be, that they 
think only of useful friends. 

Now, the happy man will not want either useful or plea- 
sant Mends. 

6. But he will want virtuous Mends ; because he delights 
in contemplating good actions, and such actions as liis own ; 
and we can better contemplate a Mend's actions than we 
can our own. 

7. Again, a solitary life is burthensome ; and it is not easy 
to energize constantly by one's-self. 

8. Let the question now be examined physiologically. 
That which is naturally good is good and pleasant to the 

good man. 

Therefore, life is good and pleasant to the good man. 

9. Now, life, in man, consists in the exercise of sensation 
and intellect. 

10. When we speak of life, we do not mean a depraved 
and corrupt one, but the life of the good and happy. 

11. 12. Therefore, the consciousness of living and existing 
must be pleasant to a good man. 

Now, a Mend is a second self 

13, 14. Therefore, the perception of a friend's existence 
is the perception of our own. 

Therefore, it is good and pleasant. 

Therefore, it is good to have friends, and consequently 
even a happy man will need good friends. 

X. — 1. Should we, then, have many friends, or, as in the 
case of hospitality, should we not be without, but still not 
liave too many 1 

2. Of useful friends we certainly must not have many, for 
it is troublesome to requite many favours. 

3. Of pleasant Mends, a few ai-e sufficient, Lke sweetening 
in our food. 

To the number of virtuous friends there must be also 
some limit, as the number* of a political community must \)C 
limited. 
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4. Perhaps the best limit is the greatest number with 
whom we can associate. 

Besides, we ought to remember that our Mends ought to 
be Mends to each other, and that we ought to sympathize 
with them all in joys and sorrows. 

These considerations will also tend to limit the number. 

0. It is as impossible to be strong Mends with many as x% 
be in love with many. 

6. All celebrated Mendships have been between two. 

In a political sense only, can we have many Mends. 

We must be content with a few virtuous Mends, because 
it is even impossible to meet with many. 

XI.— 1. Friends are needful, both in prosperity and in 
adversity. 

In the latter, we require useful Mends, in the former, 
virtuous ones. 

In adversity, they are more necessary, in prosperity, more 
honourable. 

2. The sympathy of Mends is also pleasant in adversity. 
How it cpmes to pass that sympathy Hghtens the weight 

of sorrow, it is unnecessary to inquire ; the fact is certain. 

3. The presence of Mends, when we are in misfortune^ 
causes a mixed feeling. We are pleased and comforted by 
their sympathy, but we are pained by seeing them griev^ 
oy our misfortunes. 

4. Therefore, the manly character will be cautious of thus 
caufdng pain to his fi lends, the effeminate will delight in 
having others to mourn with him. 

5. In prosperity, friends make our time pass pleasantly 
therefore, in prosperity we should be glad to invite them, in 
adversity reluctant. 

6. When Mends are in trouble, we should go to them 
gladly. 

WTien they are in prosperity, we should go to them will- 
ingly, if we can forward any object they have in view, but 
reluctantly, if we go to enjoy their good fortune. 

XII. — 1. As the sight of the beloved object is most 
desirable to lovers, so society is most desirable to Mends. 

Again, a Mend is a second self; as, therefore, the percep- 
tion of our own existence is desirable^ so ]» the perceptios 
of the existence of a Mend 
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2, 3. In whatever pursuit a man thinks the enjoynieut of 
life consists, this pursuit he likes to enjoy with his friends. 

4. Hence, the friendship of bad men becomes depraved, 
that of good men good, by intercourse. 

5. By associating together, good men mutually correct and 
improve each other. 



BOOK X. 



Introchictory, — There are two objects which Aristotle has 
in view in making pleasure the subject of a great part of 
this his concluding book. The first is 'to examine, and 
refute when erroneous, the various opinions which Plato and 
other philosophers had held respecting it ; and the second, 
to show the exact place which pleasure occupies in relation 
to virtue and human happiness. This he can now safely do, 
without any risk of his hearers being misled by false notions 
and incon*ect estimates of its nature and valije. He has 
insisted on a moral pre))aration and discipline of the habits. 
as the only road to haj)])iness ; and, therefore, the student 
may now be informed that pleasure, such pleasure as he is 
now fitted by moral discii)line to appreciate and enjoy, shall 
be the reward of his endeavours, and the adjunct of that 
happiness which he has been seeking by the oiily road which 
could really lead to its attainment. 

Aristotle shows that pleasure is not "per se" an evil,, 
because the grounds on which it may be considered to be so 
only belong to those of a grosser corporeal kind, and not to 
the purer enjoyments of the ruling part of man's nature, the 
intellect.. By another senes of arguments, he also proves, 
on the other hand, that though a good, it is not the chief 
good. 

The connection between happiness and pleasure may be 
briefly expressed in the following words : — Happiness is an 
energy, and every energy is completed and rendered perfect 
by the pleasure peculiar to itt, It is plain, that, althougl) 
pleasure perfects the energy, and is therefore an adjunct 
to it, it is not mself an «Miergy or activity, for it is not ia 
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aiiy way an act eitlier of tte percepti^- 
faculties. 

From thia definition of pleasure, we 
totle, ta the next division of thia book, anivea at the con- 
cluaion that the highest human liappinr-ss must be sought 
far in intiillectual contemplation, and that it will be in- 
separably united with pleasure of the highest kind. It is 
plain, ^ao, that he arrives at it by the safest and moat 
practical road. 

In order that man's divinoKt and purest nature, the intel- 
lectual, may energize inde[iendently and without impediment, 
hia moral nature miiat hav« been broiigbt into its higheat 
condition ; but when thia is the case, the intellect la capable 
of exercising its powers, that is, it is capable of the act of 
contemplation. Now happLuess has been laid down to be an 
energy according to the most perfect virtne ; and thia must 
be the virtue of the Idgheat faculties wliich man posseasea, 
namely, the intelliKJtiiaL But every energy is perfected by 
its own peculiar pleiisure, and thereforti the moat perfed; 
energies muat he accompanied by the highest pleasures. 

I. — 1, 2. rittaaure is, more than anything else, intimately 
bound up wiih the nature of man ; and one of tlia principiii 
j>arta of education ja to instil right notions respecting its 
nature. 

3, For this reaaon, as well as becauiie of the erronoona 
viowa prevalent respecting it, tliis subject ought not to be 
pitssed over. 

4. The evil of erroneons views may be seen in the follow- 
ing example : — Suppose a teacher of morals censures plea- 
sure, and is then Been to desire it, this inconsistency entirely 
destroys his influence and authority. 

II. — 1 — 3. Eudoxua thougbt that pieaaui'e was the chief 
good, because — 

(I.) All creaturea seek it. 
(2.1 Pain, its contrary, is universally avoided. 
^3.) It is eligible for ita own sake. 
(4.) If nilded tt. any other good, it makes it n 
The excellence of his morjl character gave weight to liil 
BHsertions. 

4. Argument (4) proves that pleasure is a good, but not 
the cliief good. 
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6, By an argament siinilar to argnment (4V Plafco provr^ 
that pleasure was not the chief good ; for ne said ijy^ a 
pleasant life became more dig^tble by the addition of v^oral 
wisdom. nf . - • 

6. That pleasure is a good, because all aim at it^ is a valid 
argument, although this does not prove that it is the chief 
good. Had it only been said that irrational creatures sought 
pleasure, an objection might have been made to the argu- 
ment, but not when rational beings are included; 

7. Again, there is no force in the objection, " that because 
pain is an evil, it does not follow that pleasure is a good.*' 
Of course it is not necessarily so ; but still it is a probable 
argument, and experience supports it. 

m. — 1. Plato says, pleasure is not a good, because it is 
not a quality j but, for the same reason, neither happiness 
nor the energies of virtue would be qualities. 

2. Again, he says, that good is definite, but that pleasure 
admits of degrees. 

If this objection applies to the- act of being pleased, it 
equally applies to justice, and all the moral virtues. 

3. If it is meant to apply to pleasure abstractedly, then 
the distinction is forgotten between mixed and unmixed 
pleasures, for the immixed are definite, t. e, capable of being 
defined. 

But, after all, health is definite, and admits of degrees ; 
why then should not pleasure be definite, and admit of 
degrees also 1 

4. Again, it is said pleasure is a motion and generation, 
and motions and generations are imperfect. 

It is not a motion, for quickness and slowness oelong to 
every motion. 

5. 6. But although we can become pleased quickly or 
slowly, we csjinot /eel plecbsure quickly or slowly. 

7. It cannot be a generation, because that which is 
generated is i^esolved into the same elements which pro- 
duced it. 

Now those sensations which pleasure generates, pain 
destroys. 

Again, it is said pain is a want, pleasure the supply of 
that waiit. 

8. But these wants are corporeal j therefore^ if pleasure 
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were Ihe 8v/ppiying of them, the body would feel the pica* 
•> 're ; but it is the mind, and not the body whioh feels it. 
' ''?;e truth is, when the want is supplied, pleasure is £alt 
/l!). Besides, there are many pleasures which neithei 
imp^^ want to be satisfied, nor a pain to be removed. 

11. If reprehensible pleasures be brought forward in prooi^ 
it may be answered, that they are not really pleasures. 

12. Or it may be answere(^ that the eligibility of pleasorei 
depends upon whence they are derived. 

13. Or we may say that pleasures differ in kind. 

14. This may be illustrated by the difference between a 
friend and a flatterer. 

15. 16. Again, experience proves that pleasures differ; 
for we should not choose to be children all our livea^ even if 
the pleasures of children were the highest possible. 

And, on the other hand, we ishould be anxious for some 
things, even if t]»ey brought no pleasure; 
17. It is clear, therefore, 

That pleasure is not the chief good. 
That some pleasures are eligible, and thereforo 
goods ; but that others are not so. 
lY. — 1. Pleasiire is, like the act of vision, perfect at any 
moment. 

2. For this reason, it is not a motion ; as a motion is 
imperfect at any separate moment of time. 

3, 4. This may be illustrated by the process of constructing 
a building. 

5, 6. One cannot form any idea of motion, except as con- 
nected with place, as well as time. 

But motion is more properly treated of at length in 
Aristotle's Physics. 

7 — 9. The same ai-guments which prove that pleasure is 
not a motion also prove that it is not a generation. 

10. There is an appropriate pleasm-e attendant upon 
every act of perception (ato^iyirtr), every opeiution of the in- 
tellect employed either in the investigation of the tmtb 
(^tcii'otu), or in the contemplation of tinith (•S-co/pta). 

The perfection of pleasure will depend upon the perfect 
state of the faculty or habit, and the \ieivi&^ nature of the 
object on which it energizes or is active. 

To make up a perfect energy, therefore, there are three 
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requisites : a perfect faculty, a perfect object, a perfect atten- 
dant pleasure. 

11 — 14. Pleasure, therefore, as the final requisite, perfects 
the energy, not as an efficient, but as a formal cause, not as 
an inherent habit, but as the bloom completes the beauty of 
those who are in the prime of life. 

The reason why we cannot feel pleasure continually is, thai 
the sense of enjoyment, like other £iculties, flags and wearies 
and becomes blunted, and requires novelty to excite it. 

15, 16. It matters not whether we choose life for the sake 
of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake of life. 

This is, at any rate, plain, that life is energy, that pleasure 
renders our energies perfect, and therefore gives perfection 
to our life. 

V. — 1, 2. Pleasiu:es differ in kind, because — 
(1.) The energies which they perfect differ. 
3, 4. (2.) The appropriate pleasure contributes to increase 
each energy ; the connection, therefore, must bo 
so close, that if the energies differ, the pleasure 
must likewise. 
5 — 8. (3.) Energies are hindered, and the pleasures resulting 
from them destroyed, by pleasures arising from 
other soui'ces. Nay, opposite pleasures act like 
pains. 
9 — 11. (4.) Energies differ in quality; therefore the atten- 
dant pleasures differ also. It may be observed, 
that in their nature, as well as in point of time, 
the pleasures are more closely connected with 
the energies than with the desires, so that they 
are sometimes, though imperfectly, confounded 
with them. 
12, 13. Different animals, as well as men under different 
circumstances, have each their proper pleasure, as they have 
each their proper energy. 

14 — 16. True pleasure, therefore, is that which appears so 
to the good man ; and those which attend the energies of the 
perfect and happy man are properly the pleasures of man. 

VL — 1. Recapitulating what has been said before on the 
same subject, Anstotle asserts that happiness is — 

2, 3. An energy, eligible for its own sake, and therei( i"e 
according to virtue , 
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4, 5. Tliat it does not coDsist in amusement, although t!i6 
popular opinion respecting it would lead us to suppose 80^ 
because — 

6, 7. {I.) The best men do not think so. 

8, 9. (2.) Amusement or relaxation is not an end, but » 
means. 

10. (3.) Serious pui-suits are held to be better than 

amusements. 

11. (4.) If happiness were mere amusement, a slave could 

be happy. 
VII.— 1. If happiness is an energy according to virtue, 
t must be according to the highest virtue. 
This must be the virtue of the best part of man. 
That is, the intellect. 
The highest happiness, therefore, is the contemplative. 

2. This energy is — 
1.) The noblest. 

(2.) The most continuous. 

3. (3.) The pleasantest. 
4, 5. (4.) Self-sufficient. 

Not but what it will require the necessaries of life, but it 
does not, like the moral virtues, require persons to energize 
upon. 

6. (5.) It is loved for its own sake. 

7, 8. (6.) It is consistent with leisure. 

9. Now the active virtues are displayed in politics or war. 

These allow of no leisure ; and we do not choose all this 
troublesome occupation for its own sake. 

All this being the case, perfect happiness is Netopia, 

10 — 14. Though this happiness is beyond man, yet, as 
there is in him something divine, he ought to aspire to the 
satis&ction of this divine nature, and not to mind only 
earthly things because he is mortal He should remembei 
that this principle is his "self,"* and though it may be 

* Bishop Butler, when speaking of that which constitutes each man's 
^* self,'' uses similar language, douhtless influenced by the same mode of 
thought as Aristotle. He says,*—*' Persons can trace up the existence of 
themsclyes to a time when the bulk of their bodies was extremely small, 
in comparison of what it is in mature age.*' This leads him to observe, 
'* That we haye no means of determining by experience what is the certain 
bulk of the living being each man calls himself ; and yet till it be deter- 
mined that it is larger in bulk than the solid elementary particles of 
matter, which there is no ground to think any natoiai power '*tm dis 
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small in size as compared vitli his bodily £ume, jct it 
ini measurably surpasses it in value. 

Vm. — 1 — 3. The happiness resulting from moral virtue 
18 of a secondary kind, because — 

(1.) Moral virtues belong to our compound nature, nay, 
some seem to be the consequence even of our 
corporeal nature, and to be connected with the 
passions. 

4. Whereas intellectual virtue is separate and distinct. 

5, (2.) Intellectual happiness requires external good far 

less than moral happiness, for the latter requires 
means, resources, and occasions for its exercise. 
3, 7. (3.) The perfection of a moral act consists not only / 

in the moral principle from which it proceeds, but 1/ 
also in the act itself. 

Now, for the perfection of an act, external means ai-o 
needed. 

To contemplation, these are even impediments ; nor are 
they required by the contemplative man, except so fer forth 
as he is man. 

8 — 11. The happiness of contemplation is that which 
Aristotle supposes the gods enjoy, as he conceives it ridicu- 
lous that they should be represented as engaged in pursuits 
which give scope and opportunity for exercising the moral 
virtue. 

12, 13. The lower animals are incapable of true happi- 
ness, because they are incapable of contemplation ; therefore, 
as far as contemplation extends, so far does happiness. 

14, 15. Although the happy man, so far as he is man, 
requires a certain portion of external good, nevertheless, he 
does not want much, — a competence is sufficient. He should 
have " neither poverty nor riches ;" he need not be lord of 
earth and sea ; as private individuals are at least quite as 
capable of honozirable acts as men in power. 

16, 17. The opinions of Solon and Anaxagoras seem to 
be perfectly consistent with those of Aristotle. 

18. If arguments agree with facts, the corroborative testi- 
mony borne to their correctness by the opinions of philoso- 
phers ought to have weight. 

19, 20. As contemplation is most probably the occupa* 

80a ve, there is no sort of reason to think death to be the dissolution ol 
U.''— Analogy, Part I. chap. i. 
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tioB «>f the gods, he is most likely to be a favourite of heaTen, 
who, in his occupations and enjoyments, resembles them ; m 
that, on these grounds, the wise man is the liappiest man. 

IX. — 1, 2. Moral precepts, and a knowledge of the theoiT 
of virtue, are insufficient to make men virtuous, and yet, m 
as been said, the object of moral science is not knovrledge^ 
but practice. 

3 — 5. Ethical instruction has power over generous aud 
liberal minds, but not over the minds of the masses, who are 
influenced by fear rather than by reason. 

6. Now men are made good by nature, reasoning, and 
teaching. 

Over nature we have no power, a:^d reasoning and teach- 
ing exercise an influence only over minds cultivated for their 
reception by the moral cultivation of the habits, and thus 
instilling right principles, and correct views respecting the 
government of the passions, and on the subject of pleasuse 
and pain. 

7, 8. The moral character, therefore, must be formed by 
education, and this education ought to be enforced by law. 

9 — 11. Nor is education and discipline necessary only so 
long as we are children, but throughout the whole of our 
lives. Hence it is thought that exhortations to virtue are 
the duty of legislators, as much as the punishment of evil- 
doers, and the entire banishment of the incorrigible from the 
community. 

12, 13. Paternal or individual authority has no power to 
enforce its decrees, but the law has, and men are willing to 
acknowledge the supremacy of law, although they will not 
submit to individuals. 

Therefore, the state ought to undertake education, and in 
this follow the very rare example of Lacedsemon and a few 
other states. 

14 — 16. If the state neglects the duty, it devolves upon 
the parent. 

In order, therefore for him to qualify himself, he should 
'make himself acquainted with the principles of legislation, 
for the same laws which regulate public systems would be 
also applicable to private ones. 

17, 18. There are advantages m private education ; such as 
< he force of filial duty, and the power of adapting the sr^ 
tem to particular cases. 



19 — ^21. A man may certamly legislate for particular 
cases^ even -without scientific knowledge ; but nevertheless a 
theoretical study of the general principles of legislation will 
make him a better educator. 

22 — ^28. How, then, is the science of legislation to be 
acquired? 

The sophists profess to teach it, but have no experience or 
practical knowledge. 

The statesmaii has practical knowledge, but he either 
does not understand teaching, or at least he does not profess 
to teach. 

29. Is it then sufficient to study digests and collections of 
laws? No; unless the student has experience and know- 
ledge enough to guide him in determining which laws are 
best, and which, therefore, ought to be selected. 

He must by habit have acquired the power of forming 
a correct judgment of the relative merits of laws and insti- 
tutions. 

30, 31. Now, this subject has been neglected by previous 
writers; therefore Aristotle proposes, in a treatise on 
politics, 

(1.) To explain what former writers have correctly laid 

down. 
(2.) To examine what are the causes of the preservation 

and destmc^ion of commonwealths. 
(S.) To determine what is the best form of polity. 
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BOOK L— CHAP. I. 

What «« the Good** U, ond whoi iho d^ff^ermi kinds ofEndt. 

EvEBT art and every scientific STstem, and in like 1. 
manner everj course of action and deliberate pre- 
ference, seems to aim at some good ; and conse- 
quently '' the Ooad " has been well defined as '^ that '^]ux rh 
whioh all things aim at.** dyaHv Sm. 

But there appears to be a kind of difference in 2. 

ends ; fi>r some are energies ; others again beyond £ndsdiff«r, 

some bcin^ 

* Aristotie in las ethical iyitem takei fomewhat lower 
groimd tlum Plato, inawnwth as the latter inrestigates what it 
good,— tiie former what is good for aian ; nerertheless, owing 
to this ^ery diiferenoe, the inrstem of Aristotle is more prac- 
tical than diat of Plato. The chief good is oonsidereid hy 
Aristotle to he the end of the political scienoe, by which he 
nnderstonds that science, tiie olqecl of which is all that relates 
to the welfare of man. It thmfore branches oat into three 
dif isions : — Ethics, which trial of the good of the individoal ; 
Economics, of the good of a fionily ; Politics, properly so 
called, of die good of a state. Aristotle was the author of 
three ethical treatises :— (1.) The Nicomachean Ethics, so 
called either hecanse he dedicated them to his son Nicoma- 
chus, or becanse Nioomachns arranged the MS. which 
his father left: Cicero iq;ipears to have considered Nico- 
machus Jthe author. (2.) The Eudemian, which were ar- 
ranged and published hy his pupil Eudemus. (3.) The ** Macna 
MoraUa." It is not improbable thai the two Utter treatiws 
were oospikd from the notes of A^stotle's pupils. 

B 
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«i»«pc«» these, certain works ; but wherever there are oer- 
others ^^^ ^j^^ besides the actions, there the woiPks are 
naturally better than the energies.** 

3. Now since there are many actions, arts, and 
sciences, it follows that there are many ends j fox 
of medicine the end is health ; of ship-buildings a 
ship ; of generalship, victory ; of economy, wealths 

4. But whatever of such arts are contained under any 
Ends of the ^j^^ faculty, (as, for instance, under horsemanship is 
6ui^rio7to contained the art of making bridle^ and all other 
those of horse furniture ; and this and the whole art of war 
subordinate is contained under generalship j and in the same 
•"®^* manner other arts are contained under different 

faculties ;) in all these the ends of the chief arts are 
more ehgible than the ends of the subordinate ones ; 
because for the sake of the former, the latter are 
5- pursued. It makes, however, no difference whether 
the energies themselves, or something else besides 
these, are the ends of actions, just as it would make 
no difference in the sciences above mentioned. 

*> The terni energy, which I have retained as the translation 
of Ivspyuat requires some explanation. Energy, then, implies' 
an activity or active state ; it is opposed to dvvitfUQi i.e, ci^- 
city, faculty, potentiality, inasmuch as the utter may be 
dormant, and though capable of improvement, may be left . 
unimproved ; and it is possible for a thing to have the ci^ia- 
city of being, and yet not to be : as, for example, a coal has 
the capacity for burning, and yet it may perhaps never do so. 
Energy implies actual and active existence, not a mere possi- 
ble or potential one. It is opposed to ^^iCy habit, because by 
means of it habits are acquired and formed. 

Hence we can see the difference between an energy and a 
work {ipyov) when considered as ends or final causes of 
action. Whenever we enter upon a course of action, we have 
one of two objects in view, — either the action itself, or some 
production or work to whidi it leads. For example, a painter 
paints either merely for the sake of painting, feeling an actual 
delight in this active exertion of his focnlty for its own sake, 
or in order to produce a picture ; in the former case, his end 
(reXoc) is an energy, in the latter a work. An energy, tiiere- 
fore, is perfect and complete, and has its end in itself, it looks 
to nothing further, it is eligible for its own sake ; and Vnoe 
Meing, contemplating, being happy &c., are energies. 
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CHAP. IL 

What is " the good** of Man. 

Tp, therefore, there is some end of all thi« we do, l, 
which ^e wish for on its own account, and if wo The chief 
wish for all other things on account of this, and do ^?9^ ^ ' 
not choose everything for the sake of something ^^ ^^* 
else (f6r thus we should go on to infinity, so that 
desire would be empty and vain), it is evident that 
this must be ''the good," and the greatest good. 
Has not, then, the knowledge of this end a great 2. 
influence on the conduct of life ? and, like archers. Knowledge 
shall we not be more likely to attain that which is ^^ ** useful 
right, if we have a mark? If so, we ought to 
endeavour to give an outline ab least of its na- 
ture, and to deteimine to which of the sciences 
or Acuities it belongs. 

Now it would appear to be the end of that which 3. 
is especially the chief and master science, and this 1^ j^ ^^^. 
seems to be the political science ; for it directs what ^^^ ^^^ 
sciences states ought to cultivate, what individuals politica) . 
should learn, and how fa.v they should pursue them, science. 
We see, too, that the most valued faculties are com- ^* 
prehended under it, as, for example, generalship, 
economj, rhetoric. Since, then, this science makes 5. 
use of the practical sciences^ and legislates re- 
spectinir what ouirht to be done, and what abstained 
ho^ end rZt, include thoU of the others ; so 
that this end must be tJie good of man. For al- 
though the good of an individual and a state be the 
same, still that of a state appears more important 
and more perfect both to obtain and to preserve. 
•To diacover the good of an individual is satis&ctory, G* 
but to discover that of a state or a nation is more 
noble and divine. This, then, is the object of my 
treatise, which is of a political kind. 
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CHAP. ni. 

Thai Exaotneit depends on the nature qfike subject. WM 
are the qualijicatumi qfthe Ethical Student, 

1. The subject wotdd be sufficiently discussed^ if it 
Exactness were explained so £eu* as the subject-matter allows ; 
depends ^^j, exactness is not to be sought in all treatises 
subject- alike, any more than in all productions of mechanic 
matter. art. But things honourable and things just^ the 

2. consideration of which fells within the province of 
political science, admit of such vast difference and 
uncertainty, that they seem to exist by law only, 
and not in the nature of things. Things good have 
nlso a similar uncertainty, because from them ca- 
lamities have be&llen many. For some, we know, 
have perished through wealth, and others throngh 

3. courage. We must *be content, then, when treat- 
ing of, and drawing conclusions from such subjects, 
to exhibit the truth roughly, and in outline ; and 
whfflx dealing with contingent niatter, to draw con- 
elusions of the same kind. 

4. According to the same rule ought we to admit 
each assertion ; for it is the part of an educated man 
to require exactness in each class of subjectsf, only 
so &r as the nature of the subject admits ; for it 
appears nearly the same thing to allow a mathema- 
tician to speak persuasively, as to demand demon- 
strations from an orator. 

d. Now each individual judges well of what he knows; 

Requisites and of these he is a good judge. In each particular 

^^A ^l^^^^ science, therefore, he is a good judge who has been 

•'"'*^"'- instructed in them ; and ,miye,-saily, he who has 

6. been mstructed in all subjects. Therefiire a yonng 

Young men Baan is not a proper person to study political science*, 

Itad^T'*^'^ for he is inexperienced in the actions of life : bufe 

these are the subjects and grounds of this treatise. 

Moreover, being inclined to follow the dictates of 

passion, he will listen in vain, and without bem^t. 
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Kince the end is not knowledge, but practice.^ But 7. 
it makes no difference, whether he be a youth in ^ yo?**»^ 
age, or a novice in character ; for the defect arises game, 
not from age, but from his life and pursuits being 
according to the dictates of passion ; for to such 
persons knowledge becomes useless, as it does to the 
Jncontinent ; but to those who regulate their appe- 
tites and actions according to reason, the knowledge 
of these subjects must be very benefidaL Concern- 
ing the student, and in what manner he is to admit 
our arguments, and what we propose to treat of, let 
thus much be pre&ced. 



CHAP. IV. 



What the kiffhesi Cfood U, Falte opinions qf men concerning 
it. Whether we ehould arpie Analjftically or Synthetically, 

But let. us resume the subject from the commence- l. 
ment. Since all knowledge and every act of deli- Subject re- 
berate preference aims at 'some good, let us show ^"* if 
what that is, which we say that the political science ^.^ y, 
aims at, and what is the highest gooid of all things 
which^are don.e. As to its name, indeed, almost all 2. 
men are agreed ; for both* the vulgar and the edu- ^ ?!L!5* 
cated call it happinesa : but they suppose that to JappincM 
live well and do well are synonymous with being but differ ' 
happy. But concerning the nature of happiness as to its 
they a»^ at variance, and the vulgar do not give the nature, 
bame definition of it as the educated ; for some ima* ' 
gine it to be an obvious and well-Imown object — 
such as pleasure, or wealt^ <Nr honour ; but different 
mea think differently of it : and freque&tly even the Different 
same person entertains different opinions respectin^ir views. 

* Sodi ptmces as these are proofs of what was stated in 
note (a) ; vis., that the system of Aristotle is more practical 
than liiat of Plato. It was this eminently practical turn o. 
mind wUch led him to make his principal object not so mnch 
philoaopldoBl ipecalation, as the induction of facts and pbe* 
nonem, and *be deMtion of terms. 
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it at difiei'ent times ; for, when diseaseil, he believei 
it to be health ; when poor, wealth ; but, conflcuKui 
of their own ignorance, they admire those who a^y 
that it is something great, and beyond them. Some^ 

4. again, have supposed that, besides these i^umerous 
FJato's goods, there is another self-existent good, which u 
ftU^ed to *^ ^ these th^ cause of their being gobds.* Now, to 

examine all the opinions would perhaps be rather 
improfitable ; but it will be sufficient to examine 
those which He most upon the sur&ce, or seem to be 
most reasonable. 

5. Let it not, however, escape our notice, that ar- 
guments from principles differ from arguments to 
principles ; ibr well did Plato also propose doubts 
on this point, and inquire whether the right way 
is from principles or to principles ; just as in the 
course from the starting-post to the goal, or the 

5, contrary.® For, we must begin from those things 

rvdtpifta, that are known ; and things are known in two ways ; 

1. airXwc^ for some are known to ourselves, others are gene- 

• '"***'• rally known ; perhaps, therefore, we should begin 

from the things known to ourselves. 

7. Whoever, therefore, is to study with advantage 

The student the things which are honourable and just, and in 

should be a word the subjects of political science, must have 

»daa!ted ^®^ ^^^ ^'^^ morally educated ; for the pomt from 
whence we must begin is the /act, and if this is satis- 
&x;torily proved, it will be imnecessary to add tlie 
reaaonS Such a student either possesses^ or would 



' Aristotle is here referring to Plato's theory of ideas or 
original achetypal forms, which he discusses more at length 
in chap. ^i. «> 

* The geometrical and algebraic processes furnish xa with 
excellent illustrations of synthetical and analytical retsoiiittg { 
f. e. of reasoning &irb r&v &px^v teal knl riiQ ipx^C' *^ 
the former we assume certain fixed principles, the axioms* &c., 
and from them deduce new results ; from them we proceed to 
others, and so on. In the latter we assume the lesiilt at 
given, and from these conditions investigate what oanaoi, 
I. e, what values, of the unknown quantity will produoa it. 

' Aristotle, in his Analytics, tells us there are four snfejeetf « 
of investigation ; viz., rb hri, rb didrif d l<m, ri Itrru Thje. 
knowledge of the ^i^rt constitutes the diiiereiice bciwmi 
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easily acquire^ tlie prmciple& But let him wbo pon* 
sesses neither of these qaalificatioiis, hear the serti- 
ments of Hesiod : — 

" Far does the man all other men excel, 
Who, firom his wisdom, thinks in all things well. 
Wisely considering, to himself a friend, 
All for the present best, and for the end. 
Nor is the man without his share of praise, 
Who well the dictates of the wise obeys : 
Bat he that is not wise himself, nor can 
Hearken to wisdom, is a nselesi man." 

Hesiod, Op. et Di., translated* 



CHAP. V. 



Thai Happinen is neiiher Pleasure^ nor Honour^ nor Viriue, 

nor Wealth. 

But let us return to the point where we conunenced i, 
this digression ; for men seem not unreasonably to Subject 
form their notion of "the good," anc]*. of happiness, ag"in ro. 
from observing the different lives which men lead. *^™®"" 
The many aba most sordid class suppose it to be 
pleasure, and therefore they are content with a life 
of enjoyment. 

For there are three kinds of lives which are most 2. 
prominent — first, that just mentioned ; secondly, 
the political ; and, thirdly, the contemplative. 

Now, the vulgar appear entirely slavish, delibe- 3. 
rately preferring the life of brutes ; but they find a Opmion of 
reason for what they do, because many persons in ol voXKoL 
positions of authority are led by the same passions 
as Sardanapalus. ** 

But those who are educated,? and fond of active 4. 
pursuits, suppose it to be honour, for this may be Of xapi£>». 
almost said to be the end of political life ; but it "^ "*" 
appeal's to be too superficial for the object of our *'P"*"'***'*' 

empirical and scientific knowledge, as empirics know the fact 
Ski, bat not the reason viort, 
' oS j^oplcvrcff, — ^hommes instnuts {Michelei), 
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inqiiliy ; for it seems to redde rather in those whs * 
confer, tlum in those who reoeiye, honour : but we 
have a natural conception, that ''the good** is some- 
thing peculiarly one's own, and difficult to be taken 

5. away. Moreover, men seem to pursue honour in 
It u not order that they:mgy.4»elieTe themselves to be good ; 
hoBoar. ^^ gj^y Ynte they seek to be honoured by wise men, 

and by their acquaintances^ and on account of vir- 
tue : it is plain, therefore, that, at least in their 

6. opinion, virtue is superior. But perhaps it may 
Nor virtue, rather be supposed that virtue is the end of the 

political life ; but this apjiears too incomplete^ for 
it seems possible for a man, while in possession of 
virtue, either to sleep or be inactive through life ; 
and besides this, to suffer the greatest misfortunST' 
and calamities. But no one would pronoimce a man 
happy who lives such a life as this, imless he were 
defending a favourite hypothesis.'^ Enough, there- 
fore, of these things ; for we have treated of them 
^ sufficiently in our encyclic works.^ 
The con- The third life is the contemplative; which we 
teirplative shall make the subject of future consideration, 
life. But the money-getting life^ does violence to our 

rp, /^ natural inclinations ; and it is obvious that riches 

getting life* ^^® ^^^ *^® good which we are in search of; for they 

^ The Stoics did defend this paradox, affirming that virtue 
or wisdom constituted happiness, even in the midst of tlie 
greatest misfortunes. See Horace, Sat. I. 3. 

* The philosophers of antiquity had necessarily two methods 
of teaching, the one esoteric or acroamatic, addressed to those 
who pursued science in a philosophic spirit ; the other exoteric 
or encyclic, adapted to those who were going through a course or 
curriculum of general study. The exoteric treatises therefore 
would, generally speaking, embrace the usual subjects of Athe- 
nian liberal education ; but as the distinction is one depending 
on the method of treatment rather than on the subject-matter, 
the same subjects might* be treated either esoterkallj or 
exoterically, according to circumstances. The definitioii giveft 
by Cicero (de Finibus, v. 5) is not correct. 

^ The meaning of the term piatoQ, as applied to the aMMef* 
getting life, is evidently that it does vioi^ice to o«r itiiri 
instincts, which lead us to look upon money as a meuWfl and 
not an end ; whereas the man who devotes himwif to 
getting money generally learni to consider it as an end. 
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are merely useful^ and for the sake of some other 
end. One would therefore rather suppose, that " the 
good" is one of the ends before mentioned, for they 
are loved on their own account; but even they do not 
appear to be so, although many arguments have been 
expended upon them. Let these things be dismissed 
£rom our consideration. 



CHAP. VI. 

I%ai ** the Good ** is noi a universal, according to one idea,^ 

JBiUT perhaps it would be better to examine the 1. 
theory of a universal good, and to inquire what is jt*lato'» 

* PrenooB to examining the nature of the doctrine itself, Uea, 
it is important to obserre that Aristotle does not attempt to 
discuss tne truth or fidsehood of the Platonic doctrine of the 
idea generally ; but that the only object which he has in view 
is to prove that the chief good is not an idea. 

Hence ha assumes as true, certain acknowledged positions 
in the Platonic theory, and shows that these are inconsistent 
with the belief in the ideal nature of the AyaBov, After 
having done this, he dismisses the subject with the remari: 
that such a view would be utterly unpractical ; whereas some- 
thing practical is the object of his investigation. Let us now 
proiSed to examine wluit the Platonic doctrine of the idea 
is. Aeoording to Plato, the sensible is in a state of continual 
tfhange, and consequently the sensible is not the true. But 
the object of true science is to investigate what each thing is 
of itself absolutely (rb aitrb tKatrroVf rb avrb Ka9' airb). 
Hence he assumed that there existed from all eternity certain 
archetypal forms immutable and absolutely existent; and 
that adl else which exists, eitlier physically or metaphysi- 
cally, is only real so far as it participates in them (jurkxeif 
Kpivt»viap ix^i)> These forms are the *' ideas :" and the idea 
may be defined, *f That which makes everything which is, to 
be what it is," or ** whatever exhibits an eternal truth, which 
forms the basis of the mutability of the sensible." These were 
the types {wapaBfiyfiara) after which God made all created 
thfaus, impreraing their likeness upon matter (iiXif), which was 
itsevalso eternal, formless, yet fitted to receive form. From 
the onhenal nature of the idia, it follows that there must be 
kkas oTaU abstract qualities, such as the good, the beautiful, 
tbe efllf health, strength, magnitude, colour ; »iso of all sensible 
oflJMtSv'Mch as a^hone, a temple, a cup, a man ; even of each 
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meant by it, although such an inqtdry involves diffi- 
culties, because men who are our friends have 
introduced the doctrine of ideas. But perhaps it 
woidd seem to be better, and even necessary, at least 
for the preservation of truth, that we should even 
do away with private feelings, especially as we are 
philosophers ; for both being dear to us, it is. a 
sacred duty to prefer truth. 

2. But those who introduced this doctrine, did not 
Good is suppose ideas of those things in which they predi- 
PJ^I^" cated priority and posteriority, and therefore they 
*^^ ' did not establish an idea of number.™ But the good 

is predicated in substance, in quality, and in relation. 
But the self-existent and 'the essence are naturally 
prior to that which is related ; for this is like an 
of&hoot, and an accident of the essence ; so that 
there cannot be any common idea in these. 

3. Again, since the good is predicated in as many 
Different in -^ays as being (for it is predicated in essence, as God 
gory. * ^^^ intellect ; and in quality, as the virtues ; and in 

quantity, as the mean ; and in relation, as utility ; 
and in time, as opportunity ; and in place, as a 
habitation, and so on), it is evident, that it cannot 
be anything common,, universal, and one : for then 

individual man; e. g.i Socrates and Simmias. It is evideot» 
therefore, that we must not confound the Platonic idea with what 
we mean by abstract ideas, which are properties, accidents, &c. 
drawn off from objects, and contemplated separately; as, 
e. g.i we may contemplate the scent or colour of a flower. 
Each of these, according to the Platonic theory, would have 
its corresponding '* idea;'' but still, ^ we have shown, there 
are other ideas which are not abstract. Nor did Plato teach 
that the idea is arrived at by abstraction or generalization ; it 
is self-existent, eternal, and becomes known to us in our pre- 
sent condition by reminiscence ; having been previously known 
to us in a former state of being. 

"> As Plato held with the Pythifporeans that number and the 
elements of number were the elements of all things, therefore 
the ideas must be identical with numbers. In order, therefore, 
to understand the assertion that Plato did not form an " idea" 
of numbers, we must be careful to distinguish between the 
ideal numbers {&pi9fiol ddrjTiKoi) and the numbeim whidi 
admit ()f continuation {&Vfi€\rjToi)t which are the mathema* 
tical ; to the latter Aristotle refers in this passage. See 
Brewer's Ethics, Appendix, pp. 451.2. 
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it would not liave been predicated in all the cate- 
gories, but in one only.>> 

Again, since of things which are comprehended 4. 
nnder one idea there is also one science, there would AUo in tb 
tlien be some one science of all goods ; but now """• ***•' 
there are many sciences, even of goods which fall ^ ^' 
under the same category; as, for instance, imder the 
category of opportunity ; for in war there is the 
science of generalship, but in disease, that of medi- 
cine ; and again, in the category of the mean, in 
diet, there is the science of medicine ; in labours, 
that of gymnastics. 

But one might doubt as to what they mean by 5. 
the term «ej^anything, since in self-man and man ^^ ^^^ 
there is one and the same definition of man ; for the'same. 
as £ir as 'they are man, they will not differ. But if 
so, neither wiU the good and the self-good differ, so 
£ur as they are good ; nor yet will the self-good be 
more a good from being eternal ; if the white which 
is of long duration is not whiter than that which 
lasts but for a day. 

But the F^hagoreans seem to speak more plausi- 6. 
bly on the subject when they place unity in the ^PJ"^?** 
co-ordinate series of goods ;<> whom Speusippus ;;;^3 
also seems tb havo followed. Speusip- 

The subject, however, may be discussed in pus. 
another point of view ; and what has been said ^• 

" The categories are certain principles of classification, and 
are ten in number; viz. substance, quantity, quality, rela- 
tion, action, passion, time, place, situation, possession. See 
on this subject Whateley's Logic. 

® The Pythagoreans held that there were ten uniyersal 
principles, whi(£ are exhibited in the following co-ordinate 
•olumns or cwroixia. : — 

TBpaC dTTHpOV 

irtpiTTOV dpTiov 

dt^tdv dpi(TT€p6v 

&ppiv ^ri\v 

r/psiAovv Ktvovfievop 

tlOv . KafiTTvXov 



ir*sr 



aya96v icacox 

t^rpdyutvov irtpSfitiKis:* 
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admits of dispute, because our arguaients are not 
Goods di- applicable to every good ; but those things which 
ridcd into are pursued and loved on their own account, are 
ti^o classes, predicated under one species, whilst the thingH 
which produce these, or in any way preserve them, 
or prevent the contrary, are said to be goods on 
S. account of these, and after another manner. It is 
evident, then, that goods may be so called in two 
ways ; some on their own account, the others on 
account of the former. Having, therefore, separated 
those which are good on their own account, from 
those which are useful, let us consider whether they 
are predicated under one icfea. ^ 

9. Now, what kind of goods may we assume to be 
goods on their own account 1 May we assume 
all those which are piumied even when alone, such 
as wisdom, sight, and some pleasures and honours ? 
for these, even if we pursue them on account of 
something else, one would nevertheless class among 
things good on their oym account :-or is theire no- 
thing else good per se" besides the idea I so that, in. 
this view of the subject, the doctrine of the idea is 

10. without foundation.' But if these also belong to 
the class of goods on their own account, the defini* 
tion of good must necessarily show itself to be thb 
same in all these ; just as the defimtion of white- 
ness in snow, and white lead ; but of honour, and 
prudence, and pleasure, the definitions are distinct 
and difierent in the very point which, constitutes 
them goods. The good, therefore, is not anything 
common under one idea. 

11. In what sense, then, is the term good predicated 
of these different things! for they are not like 

Different things which are homonymous accidentally ; is it 
things because they all proceed from one, or tend towards.^ 
^®J one good? or is it not rather predicated analogically 1 

tlt^ty.^^ For as in the body sight is a good, so is Intdlect in ^ 

the soul ; and, in like manner, different things are 

goods under different circumstances. 

12. But perhaps these questions should be dismissed 
The doc- for th? present, for it would more properly belong 
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to another branch of philosophy to discuss chem ^>^ of te 
minutely. The same observation may be applied * |JI^J|?^ 
to the doctrine of the idea ; for if there is some 13, 
one good predicated in common, or something sepa- 
rate, independent by itself it is obvious it would 
neither be practical nor capable of being acquired 
by man ; but something of this kind is the object 
of our present inquiry . 

Perhaps^ however, some might think that it were 1'^* 
well to know it, with a view to those goods which J* ***^gj-^ 
are to be possessed and acted upon ; for having this of k^a»^. 
as a pattern, we shall better know the goods which 
are so relatively to ourselves : and if we know them, 
we shall obtain them. Certainly this position has 15. 
some plausibility, but it appears to be at variance 
with the sciences; for all of them, although aspiring 
after some good, and seeking to supply that which is 
deficient, omit the knowledge of this ; and yet, that all 
artists should be ignorant of an aid of such conse- 
quence, and never inquire for it, is not at all reason- 
able. It is likewise difficult to say how a weaver or 16. 
carpenter would be benefited with reference to his ProbaM 
own art, hj knowing the self-good ;P and how will "^*' 
ho who has contemplated the idea itself be a more 
skilfbl physician, or a more able general? for the 
physician does not appear to regard health in this 
manner, but the health of man, or rather, perhaps, 
that of a particular individual ; for he cures indi- 
Aidual cases. Let it be sufficient, then, to have 
said so much on these subjects. 

f Id this point the opinion of Cicero is at yariance with that 
of Aristotk, for he believed that an artist would derive prac- 
tical beneftt from the mental contemplation of ideal ezoe!jcau?« 
->-Vide Gie. Ox«t. e. t. 
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CHAR YIT. 

IVhal is the End of all Human Acliont, 

1. Now let US a^ain return to the good we are in 
8ab)ect searcli of, and inquire wliat it is ; for it seems to 
**^V®" be different in different courses of action and arts ; 

■ * for it is different in the art of medicine, in general- 
ship, and in like manner in the rest. What then 
is the good in each ? Is it not that, for the sake 
of which the other things are done 1 Now in the 
art of medicine this is health ; in the art of general- 
ship, victory ; in architecture, a house ; in fifferen^ 

2. arts, different ends. But in every action and delibe- 
rate preference, it is the end ; since for the sake of 
this all men do everything else. So that^ if there 
is any end of all human actions, this must be the 
practical good ; but if more ends than one, these 
must be it. By a different path, therefore, our 
argument has arrived at the same point j and this 
we must attempt to explain still ferther. 

3. Since ends appear to be more tlian one, and of 
d A ^^^ these we choose some for the sake of others, acf, for 

most final. iDLStance, riches, musical instruments, and univer-" 
saUy all instruments whatever, it is plain that they 
are not all perfect. But the chief good appearis to 
be something perfect ; so that if there is some one 
end which is alone perfect, that must be the very 
thing which we are in search of; but' if there are 

4. many, it must be the most perfect of them. Now 
Ends are we say, that the object pursued for its own sake is 
^*** more perfect than that pursued for the sake of 

another ; and that the object which is never chosen 
on account of another thing, is more perfect 
than those which are bligible both by themselvefl^ 
and for sake of that other : in fine, we call that 
completely perfect, which is always eligible for 
its own sake, and never on account of anything 
eke. 
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Of snch a kind does happiness seem in a peculiar 5. 
manner to be ; for this we always choose on its Happinw* 
own account, and never on account of anything else. ^*^ "^«*o- 
Bat honour, and pleasure, and intellect, and every ^j» ^^^^ 
virtue we choose partly on their own account (for aipirov, 
were no further advantage to result from them, we 
should choose each of them), but we choose them ai&o 
for the sake of happiness, because we suppose tluit 
we shall attain happiness by their means ; but no one 
chooses happiness for the sake of these, nor in short 
for the sake of anything else. 

But the same result seems also to arise from self- 6- 
sufficiency, for the perfect good appears to be self- V®^^.^ 
sufficient; but we attribute self-sufficiency not to him being 
who leads, for himself alone, a solitary life, but to him avTapxee 
who lives also for his parents and cliildren, and wife, 
and, in short, for his Mends and fellow-citizens ; since 
man is naturally a social being. Some limit, however, 
must be assigned ; for, if we go so far as to include 
parents and descendants, and the friends of Mends, 
we may go on to infinity. But this must be made 
the subject of future investigation. We define the 7. 
"self-sufficient" as that which, when separated fi:om Aurapwfc^ 
everything else, makes life eligible, and in want of ^^cfi'*^* 
notlung ; and such we suppose the nature of happi- 
ness to be j and moreover, we suppose it the most 
eligible of all things, even when not reckoned toge- 
ther with any other good ; but more eligible, doubt- 
less, even when reckoned together with the smallest 
good ; for the part added becomes an excess of 
good ; but of two goods the greater is always more 
eligible. Happiness, then, appears something per- 
fect and self-sufficient, being the end of all human 
actions. 

But, perhaps, to say that happiness is the s. 
greatest good, appears like stating something which 
is already granted; and it is desirable that we 
should explain still more clearly what it is. Per- What the 
haps, then, this may be done, if we take the peculiar ^f 7*^^, o^ 
work of man ; for as to tlie musician, and statuary, ""'* ^' 
nnd to every artist, and in ahoi-t to all who havo 
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any work or course of action, tlie good and excel- 
lence of each appears to consist in their pocuHar 
work ; so would it appear to be with man, if there 
is any peculiar work belonging to him. Are there, 
then, certain peculiar works and courses of action 
9. belonging to the carpenter and shoemaker ; and is 
there no peculiar work of man, but is he by nature 
without a work 1 or, as there appears to be a cer- 
tain work peculiarly belonging to the eye, the 
hand, and the foot, and, in fine, to each of tho 
members, in like manner would not one assume a 
certain work besides all these peculiarly belonging 
to man ? 
10. What, then, must this peculiar work be ? For 
life man appears to share in common with plants ; 
but his peddiar work is the object of our inquiry : 
we must, therefore, separate the life of nutrition 
and growth. Then a kind of sensitive life would 
next follow ; but this also he appears to enjoy in 
common with the horse, the ox, and every animal 
11* There remains, therefore, a certain practical life of a 
Ite defini- i^eing which possesses reason ; and of this one part is, 
as it were, obedient to reason, the other as possessing 
it, and exercising intellect. But this life also being 
spoken of in two ways [according to energy and 
KUT* hkp' according to habit], we must take that according 
yfiai'. ^ energy ; for that appears to be more properly so 
12. called. Now if the work of man is an energy of 
the soul according to reason, or not without reason ; 
and if we say that the work of man, and of a good 
man, is the same generically, as in the case of n 
harper, and a good harper (and so, in short, in all 
Kar* Apt* cases, superiority in each particular excellence being 
rnv added to each particular work) ; for it is the work 

of a harper to play, of a good harper to play well : 
and if we assume the peciiliar work of man to be a 
kind of life, and this life an energy of the sou? 
and actions performed with reason ; and the pecu- 
liar work of a good man to be the same things 
done well, and honourably ; and everything to be 
oomplete according to its jiroper excellence : if. T 
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rei)eaty these things are true, it follows, that man's 
chief good is " an energy of the soul according to 
virtue ;" but if the virtues are more than one^ 
accordhig to the best and most perfect virtue ; and 
besides this, we must add, in a perfect life :4 for as iv fii^ 
neither one swallow, nor one day, makes a spring ; TtKtUf, 
.so neither does ona day, nor a short time, make a 
man blessed and happy. 

Let this then be die good in its general outlines ; 13. 
tor it is necessary, perhaps, first to sketch, then Tjjc good 
afterwards to complete the drawing. But it would ^^^g 
seem to be incumbent upon every one to improve 
and distinctly delineate the figures which are cor- 
rectly sketched, and time would seem to be the dis- 
coverer of such features as these, or at least a good 
assistant ; whence also proceed the improvements 
in the arts ; for it is the duty of every one to sup- 
ply deficiencies. But it is necessary to bear in li 
mind what has been mentioned already, and not to 
demand exactness equally in all subjects, but in 
each according to its subject-matter, and just so &x 
as is appropriate to the system to which it belongs : 
for the carpenter and geometrician examine a right 
angle with different views ; the one, so &r as it is 
useful for his work, whilst the other investigates its 
nature and properties; for his object is the con- 
templation of the truth, for he is a contemplator 
of the truth. In the same manner, then, must we 15. 
act in all other instances, that the mere accessories 
may not become more numerous than the works 
themselves. Nor, indeed, is the cause to be re- ^® ^V 
quired in all cases alike ; but it suffices in some, as without llw 
for instance, in first principles, that their existence ii6Ti 
be clearly sliown; but the existence is the first 
and the principle. 

Now of principles some aio perceived by induo- 16» 
tion, others by sensation, othct^ by a certain habit^ 
and difierent principles in different ways ; but {ro 

* By a perfect life (fiioQ tiXuoq) Aristotle meant, first, tiM 
derdimineiit of life to the highest degree of perfection ; aody 
veccmoly, consiatency from the beginning to the end. 

O 
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must endeavour to trace each of Ihem in the 'man- 
aer in which thoj are formed by nature ; and wo 
must use our utmost endeavours that they be well 
defined, for that has great weight in the discasBiima 
which follow. For the principle seems to be more 
than the half of the whole, and many of the sab- 
jects of our inquiry seem to become clear by means 
of this. 



CHAP. VIII. 



Thai the Ancienis agree with Aristotle on the ntbjeei qf 

Happiness, 

1. But we must consider the subject of happiness not 
Different Qjjy ga regards the conclusion which we have drawn, 
shown*^ and the premisses from which our arguments are 
to coincide derived, but also as regards the statements of others 
in some concermng it j for all the properties of a thbig 
degree with accord with the tnith ; but the truth is at once dis- 
Aristotle cordant with felsehood. 

2. Now, goods being divided into three classesf,' and 
Happiness some being called external, others said to belong to 
* S°°<^ ?^ *^® ^^ ^^^ others to the body, we call those be- 
the soul, longing to the soul, the superior, and good, in a 

higher sense than the others ; but we assume, that 
the actions and energies of the soul belong to the 

3. soul. So that our assertion would be correct, accord- 
ing to this opinion at least, which is ancient, and 
allowed by philosophers, that certain actions and 
energies are the end ; for thus it becomes one of tho 
goods of the soul, and not one of the external ones. 

• 4. Also, that the happy man lives well, and does 
The happy well, harmonizes with our definition j for we have 
man lives almost defined happiness as a kind of well livingi 
If. well. ««^d ^eU doing. 

' TIlis threefold division of goods is due to tne Pythago 
reans, and was adopted by the Peripatetics. — See Cic. Aoid. 
i. ; Tiuc. y. 86. Brewer^ 
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AgaiBy all the qualities re<}iiired iii happineeB 5. 
appear to exist in our defiMfiOn ;• for to some it 4^ rcqai- 
seems to be virtue, to otKers prudence, and to A^totl " 
others a kind of wisdom r i^ some, again, these, or definition, 
some one of these, witli pleasure, or at least, not with- 
out pleasure ; others, again, include external pros- 
perity : but of these opinions, many ancient writers 
support some; a few celebrated philosophers the 
others ; but it is reasonable to suppose that none 
of these have totally erred, but that in some one 
particular, at least, they are for the most part right. 

Now with those, who say that it is every 6. 
virtue, or some virtue, our definition accords ; for It is aotivf 
to this virtue belongs the energy. But perhaps it ^^^^^' 
makes no slight difference whether we conceive the 
chief good to consist in possession, or in use ; in 
habit, or in energy. For it is possible, that the 7. 
habit, though really existing, should cause the 
performance of no good thing ; as in the case of a 
man who is asleep, or in any other way is incapable 
of acting : but that the energy should do so is im- 
possible ; for of necessity it will act, and will act 
welL But as in the Olympic games, it is not the 8. 
most beautiM and the strongest who are crowned, 
but those who engage in the. conflict (for some of 
these are the conquerors) ; thus it is those only who 
act aright, who obtain what is honourable and good 
in life. Moreover, their life is of itself pleasant ; 9. 
for to be pleased, is one of the goods of the soul ; It is essen- 
but that is to every man pleasant, with reference ^^^J P'^^ 
to which he is said to be fond of such a thing ; as, 
for example, a horse to the man who is fond of 
horses, and a spectacle to the man who is fond of 
spectacles ; in like manner also, things just to the 
lover of justice ; and, in a word, virtuous things to 
the lover of virtue. 

* These primary opinions respecting happiness our author 
also enamerates in his Eudemean Ethics. The first he refers 
to Socrates, Plato, and some others ; the second to Socrates ; 
the third to Thales' and Anaxagoras. Amongst those who 
added external happiness, he mentions Xenocrates. — ^tU, 
ptot0d hff CarimtU, 

C2 
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10. Now the fchingE that are pleasant to the gene>- 
ralitj of mankind, are at varianoe with each other, 
because they are not naturally pleasant; but things 
naturally pleasant, are pleasant to those who are . 
fond of that which is honourable; and such are 
always the actions according to virtue ; so that to 
these men they are pleasant, even of themselves. 
Their life therefore stands in no need of the addi 
tion of pleasure, as a kind of appendage or amulet^ 
but possesses pleasure in itself; for, besides what 
has been said, the man who does not take pleasure 
in honourable actions, has no title to be called good ; 
for neither would any j>erson call that man just, 
who takes no pleasure in acting justly ; nor that 
man liberal, who takes no pleasure in liberal actions ; 
and in the other cases in like manner. But if 
this is the case, the actions of virtue must be 
pleasant of themselves ; and yet they are also 
good and honourable, and each of these in the 
highest degree, if, indeed, the good man judges 
rightly concerning them ; but he judges as we said. 

11. Happiness, therefore, is the l)est, the most honour- 
The three able, and the most pleasant of all things; and 
qualities these qualities are not divided, as in the Delian 
'ippfnesl? "^ription : " That which is most just is most ho- 
nourable, and health is the most desirable, and the 
obtaining what we love the most pleasant :"^ for 
a,ll these qualities exist in the best energies ; and 
these, or the best one of them, we say that happir 

12. ness is. But, nevertheless, it appears to stand in 
External need of the addition of external goods, as we said ; 
goods con- for it is impossible, or not easy, for one who is 
tnbute to j^^^ furnished with external means, to do honor- 
able actions ; for many things are done, as it were, 
by means of instruments, by friends, by moneyTor 

' UtpiaiTTa were amulets suspended by the women round 
the necks of children, to protect them against enchantment. — 
Victor. 
" The same sentiment occurs in the Creosa of Sophocles :— • 
KaWifrrSv kan tovvSikov vt^vKBvai^ 
J wloTov Sk Zyv avoffov' iydttTTOV d* 8ry 
*^cu)t<rTi XaU'b't iv wf /ted' 'ifikpav 
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political influence. And if deprived of some things, 13. 
naen sully their happiness, as, for instance, of noble Mirfoi- 
Inrth, good children, or beauty : for the man of *"j^^|^ 
deformed appearance, and of ignoble birth, and the it. 
solitary and childless man, is not at all likely to be 
happy : and still less perhaps is he likely to be 
80 whose children or Mends are utterly wicked, or 
have been good, and are dead. As, therefore, we ]4. 
said, there seems to be need of the addition of this 
sort of external prosperity; whence some people set 
down good fortune as synonymous with happiness, 
and otibers virtue. 



CHAP. IX. 
How Hi^fpmeu i$ acqtured. 



Hence also a question is raised, whether happiness i. 
is acquired by learning, by habit, or by exercise of The origiu 
any other kind ; or whether it is produced in a ®^ happi- 
man by some heavenly dispensation, or even by 
chance. Now, if there is any other thing which is 2. 
the gift of God. to men, it is reasonable to suppose A divine 
that happiness is a divine gift, and more than any- P^* 
thing else, inasmuch as it is the best of human 
things. But this, perhaps, would more fitly belong i 
to another kind- of investigation : but, even if it be) 
not sent from heaven, but is acquired by means on 
virtae, and of some Idad of Wiing or exercise, it^ 
appears to be one of the most divine of things ; 
for the prize and end of virtue seems to be some- 
thing which is best, godlike, and blessed. It must 3. 
also be common to n^uiy ; for it is possible, that by Commouto 
means of some teaching and care, it should exist in i>>Any. 
eveiy penon who is not incapacitated for virtue. 
Bat if it is better that people should be happy by 4. 
these means, than by phance, it is reasonable to Chance no( 
rappbee it is so, rince natural productions are pro- ^^^f 
iimd in the heest way in which it is possib'e for ^^^^^ * 
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them to be produced ; and likewise tie producdonB 
of art, and of every efficient cause, and especially of 
the best cause. But to commit the greatest an<l 
the noblest of things to chance would be very 

5. inconsistent. Now the thing we are at present in 
search of receives additional clearness fix>m the) 
definition ; for happiness has been said to be a kim 
of energy of the soul according to virtue ; but 
the remaining goods it is necessary that some exu 
in it, and that others should be naturally assistant 

6. and useful, instrumentally. But this will agree 
with what we stated in the beginning ; &>r we set 
down the end of the political science as the good ; 
and this devotes its principal attention to form the 
characters of the citizens, to make them good, and 
dispose them to honourable actions. 

7. It is with reason, then, that we do not call an ox, 
Brutes ^ horse, or any other beast, happy; for none of 
^^^ed *^6D^ ^'^ *^1® ^ participate in this kind of energy, 
luippy. For this cause, also, a child cannot be called happy ; 
Nor chil- for from his time of life he is not yet able to perform 
dren,ex- g^di actions; but those who are so called, are 
antfcSa^ ca^^ happy from hope ; for, as we said, there is 
tion. need of perfect virtue, and of perfect Kfe. For the 

8. changes of life are ntunerous^ and the accidents of 
Why piof fortune various ; and it is possible for the man in 

dd d^ ** *^ enjoyment of the greatest prosperity to become 
involved in great calamities in the time of his old 
age, as is related in the story of Priam, in the 
Iliad ; and no man will call him happy, who has 
experienced such misfortimes, and died miserably. 



CHAP. X. 



8ohn*$ Cpimon discussed. The relatiomof exiemtii jnasperitf 

to Happiness. 

1. Abe we, then, to call no other man happy as long 

Solon's as he lives, but is it necessaiy^ as Solon says^ to look 
opiiiioii 
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to the end 1^ But if we must Jay down this rule, coutWcnrf 
Is lie then happy when he is dead 1 Or is this alto- *" ^^^ 
gcther absurd, especially in us who assert happiness 2, 
to be a kind of energy 1 But if we do not call the 
dead man happy, and even Solon does not mean 
this, but that a person might then securely call a 
man happy, as beyond the reach of evils and misfor- 
tunes^ even this assertion admits of some dispute. 
For if there is some good and evil to the man who is 3. 
aliye, and who is not aware of it, there may be sup- 
posed to be some to the dead man also, as honours 
and dishonours, and the good and evil, fortimes of 
children and descendants generally. But this too ^* 
occasions some difficulty ; Lr when a man has lived 
happily till his old age, and has died in the same 
manner, it is possible that various changes may . 
hi^ypen to his descendants, and tl^t some of them 

^ The story of Solon and Croesus is too well known to ren- 
der it neoesHiry to do more than refer the reader to Herod, 
hook i. c. 32. ' 

What the opinion of Aristotle was respecting the condition 
of the soul after death is difficult to determine, even from his 
treatise De Anini:^ ; and still more so from the hrief and inci- 
dental way in which he introduces the subject in this hook, and 
in Book III. c. yi. In fact, in both places he appears to 
assume the yiews popularly held, those vague and undefined 
instincts which dictated such passages as — 

«i<Tr€ T^ TtOvfiKori 
Ti^^C vpofrdfTTUVy tl tic ^^t Uei x&piQ, 

Soph. Electr. 348, 

ind to reason qn them without entering into the question of 
their tmtii or falsehood. It is erident that there is a vast 
difference between a belief in the immortality of the soul, and 
n belief in the permanence of its personal identity hereafter. 
The former docbine could scarcely be denied by the philoso- 
pheriHio held that the human soul was "particula divinae 
minMS ;" but as after death it might be reunited to the essence 
of wU<^ it had been preyiously a part, it was quite possible 
to hold svch a belief, and yet to have no personid interest in 
• fiihire state. 

On tlie'whoie subject of the opinions of ancient philosophers 
rcspectinff the condition of the soul after death, see a most able 
note to Lecture III. of Humphrey's Hulsean Lectures for 
1849 ; and on the particular views of Aristotle, see also Arcb 
bishop Whateley's Peculiarities of the Christian Religion, 
(i^ ItO. 
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should be good, and enjoy a life according to tlioiv 
deserts, wMle others obtain the contrary one : but 
it is clearly possible for them, taking into consider 
ation the distance of time, to stand in every imagin- 
able relation towards their parents. Now it would 
be absurd, if the dead man were to participate iu 
theii* changes, and be at one time happy, and then 
again miserable ; and it would also be absurd, that 
the fortunes of children shmdd not, in any instance, 
or at any time, reach to and affect the parents. 

5. But we must return to the doubt origmally started ; 
rius opi- for perhaps from its solution the present question 
iiion shown migjit receive elucidation. Now, if it is necessaiyto 

aosw-d ^'^^ ^ *^® ®^*^ *^^ *^®^ *^ ^^ every man happy, not 
because he is, but because he has been, happy, how 
can it be otherwise than absurd, i^ when he is 
happy, the thing which really exists in him shall be 
unable to be truly said of hun, because we do not 
choose to call living men happy on a^xiount of the 
changes of life, and because we have in our minds 
conceived happiness to be something permanent^ 
and by no means easily admitting of change, and 
because good and evil fortime come frequently 
round to the same persons ? for it is clear, that if 
we constantly attend to the chances of fortune, we 
shall frequently call the same man at one time 
happy, and at another miserable, exhibiting the 
happy man as a kind of chameleon, and as placed 
upon an insecure foundation. 

6. Or is this following of the accidents of for- 
External tune in no way right? for goodness and badness 
goods not <]o not depend upon these, but human life, as. 
^n^kms^ we said, stands in need of external goods as 

additions; but virtuous energies are the essen- 
tial constituents of happinesst, and the contrary 

7. energies of the contrary to happiness. Bat the 
question ^we have just started bears testimony to 
the definition ; for stability does not exist in any 

The ener- human thing so much as in virtuous energies'^ foi 
nes of these seem to be more permanent even than tlio 
ncrmuiau! sciences, and the most honourable of these are like 
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wise tlie most stable, because bappj men most fire- 
qaently and most constantly pass tbeir lives in 
them ; for this seems to be the reason why there is 
no forgetfnlness of them. Therefore, the thing 
which we are in search of will exist in the happy 
man; and throaghout his life he will be of this 
chaiucter j for he always, or most of all men, wiU 
live in the practice and contemplation of -virtuoos 
actions, and he will bear the accidents of fortune 
most nobly, and in every case, and altogether suit- 
ably, as a man in reality good, and a faultless cube.^ 
But cdnce the accidents of fortune are numerous, g, 
and difiec^in greatness and smallness, small instances How far tin 
of good fortune, and likewise of the opposite, clearly accidents 
will not influence the balance of life; but great and ^s* ct^^*** 
numerous accidents, if on the Me of good fortune, happiness, 
will make life more happy, for they naturally unite 
in giving additi<»iaL embellishment, and the use of 
them becomes honourable and good ; but if they 
happen cm the other side, they (Srush and spoil the 
happiness ; for they bring on sorrows, and are impe- 
diments to many energies. But nevertheless, even 9. 
in these, the honourable is conspicuous, whenever 
a man bears with equanimity many and great mis- 
fortunes^ not from insMisibility, but because he is 
high-fipiiited and magnanimous. 

But if the energies are the essential constituents 10. 
of the happiness or the misery of life, as we said, 
no happy man can ever become miserable ; for he 
wiU never do hateful and worthless actions ; for we 
oonoeive- that the man who is in reality good and 
wise, beers evevy accident of fortune in a becoming 
manner, and always acts in the most honourable 
manner that the circumstances admit o^ just as the 
good general makes the most skilful use of the army 
he has, and the good shoemaker of the skins that 
are given him makes the most elegant shoe, and all 

^ A good man is compared to a cube, as being the emblem 
of pemetkm: 'AfA^ta yap riXtttu — Arist. Rhet. iii. 11. 
Similarly Horace says ** in seijpao totus, teres, atone rotnndus.'* 
6erm. li. 7. 
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1 1, oilier artificers in tlie same manner. But if this is 

Miff ird ^e case, the happy man can never become miser- 

almie can" *^^® ' ^^^ ^® would not be perfectly blessed, if he 

make a were to be involved in calamities like Priam's. 

man mise- Not that for this reason ho is variable, or easily 

rable. liable to chaDge j for he will neither be moved 

HappineL'' ^"^ ^ Wpiness easUy, nor by common mkfor- 

not yari- tunes, but only by great and numerous ones ; and 

ble. after these, he cannot become happy again in a 

short time : but if he does at all, it will be after 

the lapse of some long and perfect period of time^ 

having in the course of it successfully attained to 

13. gi^t and honourable thii^^si What then hinders 
us from calling that mannappy, who energizes 
according to perfect virtue, and is sufficiently fur- 
nished^ with external goods, and that not for a short 
time, but for the full period of his life 1 or must we 
add, that he is to go on living in the same manner, 
and die accordingly ? since the future is to us invi- 
sible. But happiness we set down as iu every way 

14, and altogether the end, and perfect But if this be 
A man true, we shall call those men blessed amongst the 
most be living, in whom the things we lu^ve mentioned 
bl^ed 1 ^^^^ ^^^ ^^'^ continue to exist, but only blessed 
as a man? ' ^ TfieJL And let these subjects have been thiui 

far defined. 



CHAP. XI. ^ 



■T^/ the Good or lU-fortune of DeicendanU and IMendt 
eontribuief tomewhat to Happmeta, and the revene. 

i: 

1. But it appears a very unfiriendly ide% and one 
Whether contrary to universal opinion, to suppose that the 
^^ff^t d ^^^^^^ ^^ descendants and Mends do not in. the 
by the for- sii^est degree affect the dead man. ^t sinoe iiie- 
tunes of accidents of fortime that occur are numerous, and 
the living. 

* iKavme Ktxoprjyrifikvovt literally sufficiently equipped to 
act his part on the stage of human life ; one duty of tiitt 
Xopiiy'\c being to dress the characters suitably to their parts* 
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cHffer in various ways, and some of tlieia come more 
home, and others less, it seems to be a tedious and 
endless task to discuss them individually ; but per- 
haps it would be sufficient if what we say were said 
generally and in outline. 

I^ then, as in the case of misfortunes occurring 2. 
to one's sel^ some have weight and influence in life, 
while others appear lighter ; the same exactly is the 
case with those which happen to all our Mends. 
But it makes a great diflerence whether each mis- 3. 
fortune happen to living or to dead persons ; much Illustrated 
greater difference than it makes in a tragedy,y from Greek 
whether atrocious and horrible crimes are supposed "^^ ^* 
to have been committed previously, or form part of 
the action of the play. We may then, in this way^ 4. 
come to a conclusion respecting the extent of tins 
difference ; or rather, perhaps, respecting the answer 
to the question about the dead, and their participa- 
tion in good and its opposites j for it appears from 
these observations, that, even if anythmg reaches 
them, whether good or evil, it must be weak and 
small, either absolutely, or relatively to them j| or, if 
not thi% it must be of such extent and description as 
not to make those happy who arejiot already happy, 
nor to deprive those who are happy of their happi- 
ness. Therefore the good fortune of their friends 5. 
seems in some degree to affect the dead, and in like 
manner their ill fortunes ; but only in such a man- 
ner and to such an extent as neither to make the 
happy unhappy, nor to do anything else of this 
kind. 

^ In ih9 prologues of many Greek tragedies, previous 
erents are. related, which form part of the plot without forming 
|Murt of the action of the drama. To these the words of Horaui 
win apply : — 

" Segnins itritanC animos demissa per aures, 

Cma wnsB sunt ocnlis subjecta fidelibns. ' — ^A. F. IBl, 
See on mk subject Cic le Sen. joiii. 
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CHAP. XIT. ^ 

That HappvMU ht^Umgt to the dan qfthinffi HonourabUt am) 

not qfthingt PraUed, 

1. These points being determined, let us next consider 

Happiness happiness, whether it be one of things praised or 

??^ ^ ^ rather of things honourable ; for it is clear that it is 

not one of the fieunilties. Now, eyeiything that is 

^* praised seems to be praised because it is of a certain 

beloneto ^ <i^9x^'^ter, and has a certain relation to something ; 

ivaivtri, for we praise the just man, and the brave man, and 

the good man generally, and virtue, on account of 

their works and actions ; and the strong man, and 

the good runner, and every one else whom we praise, 

because he naturally is of a certain character, and 

has a certain relation to something that is good and 

excellent. 

3. But this is clear from the praises that are given 
to the gods; for they appear ridiculous when re- 
ferred to us ; but this happens because praises are 
bestowed relatively to some standard, as we said. 
But if praise belongs to things of this kind, it is 
clear that it does not belong to the best'things^ but 
something greater and better is bestowed upon 
them, as also seems to be the case : for we predicate 
blessedness' and happiness of the goda, aad ci the 
most godlike of men; and likewise of the most 
godlike of goods ; for no man praises happiness as 
he would justice, but calls it blessed, as being some-, 
thing more divine and excellent. 

4. But Eudoxus also appears to have pleaded well for 
Aristotle the claim of pleasure to the highest place ; for he 
Agrees thought that its not being praised, when it was one 
Ettdozus. ^^ *^® goods, proved it to be superior to all things 

praised ; but Gkxl and the highest good are of this 

* The term fiaicap(oc» m Latin " beatos,'' appHes to per- 
fect happiness ; hence, in both the Greek and liatin ehnrdiesy 
these words have been used to express the happiness of the 
saints ; e. ^., 6 uaK&pio^ UavKbg, Beata Tirgo, &c. ; whereas, 
Maifnav (felix) applies to such happhiess as it Is potiible §m 
a iportal to attain to. -^ 
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kind, for everything else ia referred to these; for 
praise is of virtue, for from this men are able to 
])erform honourable actions j but encomiums are of 
works, as well bodily as mental But to discuss 5« 
these matters with exactness belongs perhaps more 
properly to those who study encomiums ; but for 
our purpose it is clear, &om what has been said, tliat 
happiness is one of things honourable aiid perfect. 
And this seems to be the case, from its being a 
principle j for, for the sake of this all of us do every- 
thing else; but we assume the principle and the 
cause of goods to be something honourable and 
divine. 



CHAP. XIIL 

Voneeming the Divinons of the Soulf and concerning Viriue, 

But since happiness is a certain energy of the soul i. 
according to perfect virtue, we must next consider Reasons 
the subject rf virtue ; for thus, perhaps, we should ^^7 ^« 
see more clearly respecting happiness. But he who ^^^^ ^ 
in reality is stilled in politick philosophy, appears tue; 
to devote the prindpal part of h^ study to this ; for 2. 
he wishes to make the citizens good and obeitient 
to the laws ; but we have an example of this in the 
legislators of the Cretans and Lacedeemonians, and 
any others who may have become like them. But if 
this is the peculiar^ study of political philosophy, it 
is dear that the investigation would be consistent 
with our original plan.. 

We must therefore next examine virtue, that 3. 
is to say, of course, human virtue ; for the Why hu- 
good which we were in search of is human good, °**" virtu*. 
and the happiness, human happiness j but by 
human happiness we mean, not that of the body, 
but that of the soul ; and happiness, too, we de- 
fine to be an energy of the souL But if these 4. 
things are true, it is evidently necessary for the And wny 
poKtiflil philosopher to have some knowledge of *^®^*'^'*' 
what ralatas to the soul ; just as it is necessarv ^or ^ ^'^ 
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the man who intends to cure tlie ey^ to stady tiM 
whole body ; and sti^l more, in proporticoi as poli- 
tical philosophy is more hononnible and exoelWt 
than the science of medicine ; and the best educated 
physidans take a gi*eat deal of pains in acquiring a 
knowledge of the human body. 

5. The student of political philosophy must therefore 
The f onl study the soul, but he must study it for the sake of 
considered, these things, and only so far as is sufficient for ihe 

objects which he has in view; for greater exactness 
requires more labour perhaps than the subject in 

6. hand demands. But some things are said about it 
Its diTi- sufficiently in my exoteric discourses ; and these we 
sions. must make use of : as, fbr instance, that one part of 
ivov^ it is irrational, and the other possessing reascmj But 
'AXoyov, whether these things are really separate, JiEe the 

members of the body, and everything that is capa- 
ble of division j or whether, being by nature indi- 
visible, they are only in word two, as in a circum- 
ference the convex and concave side, matters not 
for our present purpose. 

7. .But of the irrational part, one division is like 
'AXoyov that which is common, and belonging to plants; 
subdivided that, I mean, which is the cause. of nouiiahment 
^~ and growth : for a person might assert that such a 
vegetative, f^i^^ulty of life as this exists in all beings that are 

nourished, even in embiyos, and the very same in 
perfect beings : for it is more reasonable to call it 

8. the same than any other. The excellenc&^of this 
Virtue does part, therefore, appears common to other beings, 
to ti!^^°°^ and not peculiar to man j for this part of the soul. 

and its faculties, seem to energize principally in 
sleep ; but the good and the bad man are in sleep 
least distinguishable ; whence men say, that for 
half their lives there is no difference between the 

9. happy and the miserable. But it is reasonable that 
this should be the case j for sleep is the inaction of 
the soul, so far forth as it is called good or bad ; 
except if some emotions in a small degree reach 
it, and in this manner the visions of good men 
become better than ihose of the generality. But 
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MDoagh of these tilings; we must therefore put aside 
tihe part wbicli consists in noisrishment, sinoe it 
has naturallj no connection -with human virtue* 

Nov another natural power of the soul appears lo. 
to be irrational, but to paorticipate in reason in some Tbe&ppe- 
Bort ; for we praise the reason of the continent and titive hasa 
incontinent man, and that part of the soul which is gub^tdue' 
endued with reason ; for it exhorts us aright, and to reason, 
to the best actions. But there seems t6 be in man and a ten- 
sumethini; else by nature contrary to reason, which ,^®°^y *° , 
contendTwith and resists reason. For, in reaUty, J'^^W^*^ 
just as the paralyzed limbs of the body, when we n. 
intend to move them to the right hand, are turned 
aside the opposite way to the left, so it is with 
the soul ; for the impulses of the incontinent are 
directed towards the contraries. But in the case of 
the body we see the part that is turned aside, in the 
soul we do not see it ; but perhaps we must no less 
belieye that there is in the soul something contrary 
to reason, which opposes and resists it ; but how it 
differs it matters not. But this part also seems, as 12. 
we said, to partake of reason ; at least in the con- 
tinent man it obeys reason ; but in the temperate or 
brave man it is p6rhi4[>s still more ready to listen to 
reason : for in them it entirely agrees with reason. 

The irrational part therefore appears to be two- 13. 
fold ; for the part which is common to plants does not 
at all partake of reason ; but the part which contains 
the desires and the appetites generally in some sense 
partakes of reason, in that it is submissive and obe- 
dient to it. Thus^ in &ct, we say that a man has 
regard for his &ther and friends, but not in the same 
sense in which we use the expression \6yov £X^t>' in 
mathematics.** But the giving of advice, and all J^- 
reproaching and exhorting, prove that the irrational p^tttire^ 
part is in some sense persuaded by reason. But if belongs to 
it is necessary to say that this has reason likewise, the \6yQv 
the part which has reason will be twofold also ; one H^^v, 

another 
** There is an ambiguity in the original which does not 
exist in the translation, 9s Kiyov ^x^tv means, (1) to pay regard 
to, (2) to bear a ratio to, in the mathematical sense. 
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requisite. 



1&. [Murt properly and in itselt the other as though lis- 
^J!^j* tening to the Ruggesdons of a parent,*** 

But virtue also is divided aooording to this 
difference ; for we call some ci the virtues intellec- 
tual, others moral — ^wisdom, and intelligence, and 
prudence, we call intellectua], but UberaUty and 
temperance, moral ; for when spealdng of the moral 
character of a man, we do not say that he is wiao 
or intelligent, but that he is meek or temperate ; 
but we praise the wise man also aooording to his 
habits ; but praiseworthy habits we call virtues. 

^ The wnl is considered by Aiistotie as the only cause and 
principle of all the phenomena of physical and intellectaal life, 
^VX^ therefore includes *' animus " and *' anima." Hisdivi* 
bion of ^'X*? '"^y ^ explained by the two following tables :— • 



^VTIKOV 



■ '-X 

fispog aXoyov 

r 



^xv 



\6yov Ixinf 



1 



ivtOvfiiiTiKbv cat 6ptKTueop 
fiinxov fuvToi iry Xoyov, 

Tip Xoytft TTuOov Ttf \6ytf> avrlrttp^t 



\ 



B. 



I., 

litpifS a-Xoyov 



X' '- 
Aoyov tYOV 



L 



ixov 

KVftUfC 

Kai iy 



The second table must be adopted if the rational mrt it 
CivWled. 
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CHAP. I. 

w 

H'jw Virtue is produced^ and tnereascJ, 

Virtue being twofold, one part intellectual and 1. 

the other moral, intellectual virtue has its origin The origin 

and ind-ease for the most part from teaching; there- *? inLT'"^ 

fore it stands in need of experience and time ; but lectual and 

moral virtue arises from habit, whence also it has moral vir- 

got its name, which is only in a small degree altered ^*^'^- 

from £0a£j*\ Whence it is also clear, that not one 

of the moral virtues springs up in us by nature, for 2. 

none of those thinfi^s which exist by nature expe- }^"^',^^ ^^' 

lU6 is not 

i-ience alteration from habit ; for instance, the stone jnnate. 
which by nature goes downwards could never be /j \ gg. 
accustomed to go upwards^ not even if one should cause it cas 
attempt ten thousand times, by throwing it up, to be altere4. 
give it this habit j nor could fire be accustomed to 
bum downwards; nor could anything else which 
has one natural bent get another different one from 
habit. The virtues, then, are produced in us neither 3. 
by nature nor contrary to nature, but, we being 

* Anglic^ " habit.'' 'H^oc is the result of the accumulation 
of habits, t. e, character. Plato taught that the moral virtues 
were not generated in us either by nature or by learning, but 
were divinely bestowed. The Stoics rejected the twofold divi- 
sion of the soul and of virtue, mentioned in Book I., and 
asserted that they were all sciences. Hence Cicero says (de 
Off. lib. iii.}, temperantia est scientia. They believed, how- 
ever, that the virtues were acquired ; for that there were 
innate in os certain common ideas (jcoivat tvvoiai)^ cer- 
tain *< seeds of virtue," and *' lights of nature," which could 
be cultivated and .brought to .perfection. Aristotle, on the 
other hand, denied the existence of innate ideas, and com* 
pared the soul to a blank tablet, on which nothing was in* 
scribed except to ttc^vic JCf >• ^* natural inclination. 
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natarally adapted to receive tliem, and this natui'al 

4. capacity is pirfected by habit. Further, in every 
(2.) Be- case where anything is produced in lis naturally, 
cause we y^Q first get the capacities for doing these things, and 
^^ . afterwards perform the energies ; which is evident 
r^r' in the case of the senses ; for it was not from fre- 

quently seeing or frequently hearing that we got 
the senses, but, on the contrary, wo had them first, 
and then used them, and did not get them by 
having used them. But we, .get-tbe - virtues hy„ 
haying fetperformed.tlie energiesjiAiaJJi£ Lgase alg o 
ia all the other arts ; for th^ things which we 
must do after having learnt them we learn to do by 
doLQg them ; as, for example, by building houses men 
become builders, and by playing on the harp, harp- 
players ; thus, also, by doing jiit actions we become 
just, by performing temperate actions, temperate, 
and by performing brave actions we become brave. 

5. Moreover, that which happens in all states bears 
Testimony testimony to this ; for legidators, by giving their 
i *ore^^' citizens good habits, make them good ; and this is 

the intention of every lawgiver, and all that do 
not do it well fail jNChd this makes all the differ- 
ence between states, whether they be good or bad. 
G. Again, every virtue is produced and corrupted 
Virtue and from and by means of the same causes ;^ and in 
r°m*the^ like manner eveiy art ; for from playing on the 
fame cause, ^^^rp people become both good and bad harp- 
])layers ; and, analogously, builders and all tlio 
rest ; for from building well men will become good 
builders, and from building badly bad ones ; for if 
tliis were not the case, there would be no need of 
a person to teach, and all would have been by 
7 birth, some good and some bad. The same hdlds 
good in the case of the virtues also ; for by per- 
forming those actions which occur in our inter- . 

*• Actions produce contrary moral effects. Two men en- 
gaged in the same pursuits, exposed to the same temptations, 
may become, the one virtuous, the other vicious. In the 
order of nature, causes act uniformly, they cannot produce 
opposite effects ; therefore, virtue does not come by nature. 
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coarse with otlier men^ some of us become just and 
some nnjust ; and by acting in circumstances of 
danger^ and being accustomed to be fearful or con- 
fident, some become brave and others cowards. The g^ 
same thing is true in cases of desire and anger ; for 
some become temperate and mild, and others in- 
temperate and passionate — one class &om having 
behaved themselves in such cases in one way. and 
the other class in another. In a word, the habits are 9. 
produ ced out of similar e nereleg ; therefore, the ener- Import j 
gies which we perform must be of a certain cha- ®^ ^^^f ' 
racter ; for, with the differences of the energies the ® ^^*"^*'« 
habits correspond. It does not therefore make a 
slight, but an important^ nay, rather, the whole 
diflference, whether we have been brought up in 
these habits or in others &om childhood. 



CHAP. n. 



I^ai Exc€98 and Drfect destroy Virtue^ but that being in 

the mean preserves it, 

SiKCR our present treatise is not for the purpose 1. 
of mere speculation, as all others are, for the object Why ac- 
of our investigation is not the knowing what ti^^s mu*i 
>'irtue is, but to become good (since otherwise ^ g?^' 
there would be no use in it), it is necessary to 
study the subject of actions, and how we must 
peiibrm them; for these have entire influence 
over our habits to cause them to become of a 
certain character, as we have said. Now, to say 2. 
that we must act according to right reason is a Ezplana- 
general maxim, and let it be assumed ; but we ^^^ °f ^P" 
will speak hereafter about it, • and about the di^nissed^ 
nature of light reason, and its relation to the for the 
other virtues ® But this point must first be presenU 
fiiUy granted, that everything said on moral sub- 3. 

* Ariftode disctiBses the aature of right reason (6p9bg 
X^o(} in the liith book. 

d2 
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jects ought to be said in outline, and not with ex- 
actness j just as we said in the beginning, that 
arguments must be demanded of such a nature 
only as the subject-matter admits ; but the subjects 
of moral conduct and of expediency have no stabi- 
4- Uty, just as also things wholesome. But if the 
Ethics do treatment of the subject generally is of this nature^ 
of Mact-^ still less does it admit of exactness in particulars ; 
ness. for it comes under no art or set of precepts, but it 

is the duty of the agents themselyes to look to the 
circumstances of the occasion, just as is the case in 
the arts of medicine and navigation. But although 
the subject before us is of this description, yet we 
must endeavour to do the best we can to help it. 
5. This, then, we must first observe, that things oi 
Actions this kind are naturally destroyed both by defect 
admit of j^^^ excess (for it is necessary in the case of things 
defect which cannot be seen to make use of illustrations 

which can be seen), just as we see in the case of 
strength and health ; for too much as well as too 
. 6. little exercise destroys strength. In like manner 
drink and food, whether there be too little or too 
much of them, destroy health, but moderation in 
quantity causes, increases, and preserves it. The 
same thing, therefore, holds good in the case of tem- 
perance, and courage, and the other virtues ;^ for he 
who flies from and i^ afraid of everything, and 
stands up against nothing, becomes a coward ; and 
he who fears nothing at all, but goes boldly at every- 

7. thing, becomes rash. In like manner, he who in- 
dulges in the enjoyment of every pleasure, and re- 
frains from none, is intemperate ; but he who shuns 
all, as clowns do, becomes a kind of insensible man. 
For temperance and courage are destroyed both by the 
excess and the defect, but are preserved by the mean. 

8. But not only do the generation, and inci'ease, and 
destruction of these oiiginate in the same sources and 

* This assertion must be limited to the moral viitaes, of 
^iiich he is now about to treat, as in the intellectual virtuea 
tiiere can be no excess, it being impossible to carry inteUectual 
•icellencf to too high a jioint. 
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through the same means^ but the energies also will 9, 

be employed on the same ;® for this is the case in Energies 

other things which are more plain to be seen ; as ^^^ *»*?»i' 

in the case of strength, for it is produced by taking ^^ ^^' 

much food and sustaining many labours ; and the 

strong man is more able to do these things than 

any other person. The case with the virtues is 

the aame ; for by abstaining from pleaaurea we be- 

come temperate, and when we have become so, we 

are best able to abstain from themi. The same also 

is the case with courage ; for by being accustomed 

to despise objects of fear, and to bear them, we 

become brave, and when we have liecome so, wo 

are best able to bear them. 



OHAP. ni. ,L 

That Virtue is concerned with Pleasures and Pains. 



I' 



But we must make the pleasure or pain which fol- 1. 
lows after acts a test of the habits ;^ for he who Pleasure 
abstains from the bodily pleasures, and in this very ^^^ P*^" 
thing takes pleasure, is temperate ; but he who feels ^^^. ^f q, 
pain at it is intemperate ; and he who meets dangers habits, 
and rejoices at it, or at least feels no pain, is brave ; but 
he who feels pain is a coward ; for moral vii-tue is con- 
versant with pleasures and pains ; for by reason of 
pleasure we do what is wicked, and through pain 2. 
we abstain from honourable acts. Therefore it is importai 
necessary to be in some manner trained imme- of early 
diately fi-om our childhood, as Plato says,8 to feel cJ«^a"'" 

* For example, circumstances of danger produce, improve, 
and educate courage ; and it is in the same circumstances that 
the energies of the brave man are called forth anid exerted. 

' Tins is another instance of the practical turn of Aristotle's 
mind. We can scarcely have a more useful test. So long as 
any oneasiness or pain is felt at doing any action, we may be 
quite rare that the habit is imperfectly formed. 

V Flato (de Leg. ii.) says, Alvw rolvw rtHv iraUwf 
watiSiKriiv tlvM vft&rnv 3l<rdii<riv, rioov^v xai Xviniv. 
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pleasure and pain alt; propei objeota ; far this is 
. right education. Again, if the yirtues are oomTer- 
* sant with actions and passionffy and pleasure and 
pain are consequent upon every action and passion ; 
on this account, also, virtue must be conversant 
with pleasures and pains. Punishments also, which 

4. are inflicted by means of pleasure and pain, indi- 
cate the same thing ; for they are kinds of reme- 
dies, and remedies naturally work by contraries. 
Again, as we said before, eveiy habit of the soul 
has a natural relation and reference to those things 
by which it naturally becomes better and worse. 
But habits become bad by means of pleasures and 
pains, by pursuing or avoiding either improper 
ones, or at improper times, in improper ways, or 
improperly in any other manner, which reason 
determines. 

5. Hence some have even defined the virtues to be 
Virtue is certain states of apathy and tranquillity ;^ but not 
not and- correctly, in that they speak absolutely, and not in 

relation to propriety of time or manner, and so on 
through the other categories. Therefore virtue is 
supposed to be such as we have said, in relation to 
pleasures and pains, and apt to practise the best 
things ; and vice is the contrary. 

6. These subjects may also become plain to us from 
Additional the following considerations. Since there are three 
consider- things which lead us to choice, and three to aver- 
sion, — ^the honourable, the expedient, and the plear- 
sant ; and three contraries to them, — ^the disgraceful, 
the inexpedient, and the painful ; on all these sub- 
jects the good man is apt to be right in his actions, 
and the bad man is apt to be wiong, and especially 
on the subject of pleasure ; for this is conmion to 
all Uving creatures, and accompanies all things 
which are the objects of choice; for both the 
honourable and the expedient appear pleasant. 

7. Again, from our infancy it has giown up with all of 

^ THe Cynics y and after them the Stoics and Eplxmreans, 
adopted this theory of yirtue ; it is probable that Aristotle !■ 
hen alluding to it as an opinion held bj Socrates. 
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OB j and therefore it is difficult to rub out this affec- I 

tioD, irhich is, as it were, engraiued in our veiy 8. 
existence. ^ Again, we make j^easure and pain the 
role of our actions, some of us in a greater, some in 
less degree. For this reason, therefore, it is iieces- 
sary that our whole business must be ynth these 
subjects ; for, to feel pleasure or pain, properly or 
improperly, makes no slight difference to our ac- 
tiona Again, it is more difficult to resist pleasure 9^ 
than anger, as Heraclitus says, and both art; and 
excellence are always conversant with that which 
is more difficult ; for excellence in this case is 
superior. So that, for this reason also, the whole 
business of virtue, and political philosophy, must 
be with pleasures and pains ; for he who makes a 
proper use of these will be good, and he who makes 
a bad use will be bad. Kow on the point that 10. 
virtue is conversant with pleasures and pains, and Virtue and 
that it is increased and destroyed by means of the ^^^* *^"" 
same things from which it originally sprung, when ^{h'plca- 
they are differently circumstanced ; and that its sure and 
energies are employed on those things out of which pain. 
it originates, let enough have been said. 



CHAP. IV. 



Thai Men become just and temperate by performing just 

and temperate Actions. 

But a person may be in difficulty as to what we 1. 
mean when we say that it is necessary for men to How men 
become just by performing just actions, and tern- ^^come ▼i^ 
perate by performing temperate ones ;* for if they ^^ ^J^^ 

* The ethical student of course will not fail to consult on tuous ac* 
this subject Bishop Butler's Analogy ; he will there observe not tions. 
only the parallelism between his moral theory and that of 
Anstotle, but also the important distinction whidi he draws 
between practical habits and passive impressions. " In like 
manner/' he says, ** as habits belonging to tiie body are pro- 
duced by external acts, so habits of the mind are produoea by 
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do just and temperate actions, they are alieadj just 
and temperate ; just as, if they do grammatical 
and musical actions^ they are grammarians and 

2. musicians. Or, is this not the case in the arts also I 
1 h ? case for \t ifl possible to do a grammatical action acci- 
diffirs in dentally, or at another's suggestion. ' A man, there- 
aSdThe fore, wiU only then be a grammarian, when he not 
Tirtues. only does a grammatical action, but also does it 

grammatically, that is, in accordance with the 
grammatical science, which he possesses in himself. 

3. Again, the case is not similar in the arts and in 
W-hat con- the virtues, for the productions of art have their 
stitutes an excellence in themselyes. 'It is enough, then, that 
tuous. ' these should themselves be of a certain charaicter ; 

but acts of virtue are done justly and temperately, 

not, if they have themselves a certain character, but 

if the agent, being^4dmself of a certain chaiucter, 

perform them : first, if he does them knowingly ; 

then if with deliberate choice, and deliberate choice 

on their own account ; and, thirdly, if he does them 

. on a fixed and unchangeable principle. Now as to 

In the arts* ^^^ possession of all other arts, these qualifications^ 

mere know- with the exception of knowledge, do not enter into 

ledge is the calculation ; but towards the possession of the 

sufficient, virtues, knowledge has little or no weight ; but tho 

other qualifications are not of small, but rather of 

Just EC infinite importance, since they arise firom the h*e* 

tioni, quefa practice of just and temperate actions. 

5* Aobs then are called just and temperate, when 
Just man, ^jj^y gj,g ^^^-^ g^ the just or temperate man would 

do ; but he who performs these acts is not a just 
and temperate man, but he who performs them in 
such a manner as just and temperate men do 

the exertion of inward practical principles ; i, e. by carrying 
them into act, or acting upon them ; — the principles of obe- 
dience, of veracity, justice, and charity. But gomg over the 
theory of virtue in one's thoughts, talking well, and drawing 
fine pictures of it, may harden the mind in a contrary courser 
and render it gradually more insensible ; t. e, form a habit of 
insensibility to all moral considerations. For from our very 
faculty of habits, passive impressions, by being repeated, gro*« 
weaker.'' — ^Anal. Part I. ch.v 
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Dhem.*^ Ic is iK^ell said, therefore^ that from pei*form- & 
ing just action£fy a man becomes just ; iind from 
performing temperate ones, temperate ; but with- 
out performing them no person would even be 
likely to become good. But the generality of men 7. 
do not do these things, but taking refuge in words, A common 
they think that they are philosophers, and that in ®{T*^^ **? 
this manner they will become good men ; and what ** ^ 
they do is like what sick i)eople do, who listen 
attentively to their physicians, and then do not 
attend to the things which they prescribe. Just as 
these, then, will never be in a good state of body 
under such treatment, so those will never be in 
a good state of mind, if this is their philosophy. 



CHAP. V. ^ 



What U ike « Genm " qf Viriue. Thai ii is a Habii, 

But we must next find out what the genus of 1. 
virtue is. Since, then, the qualities which have their In the sox 
origin in the soul are three, — Passions, Capacities, J{j^''® "* 
and Habits, — ^Virtue must be some one of these, qj^tigg. 
By passions, I mean, Desire, Anger, Pear, Confi- 2. 
denoe, Envy, Joy, Love, Hatred, Regret, Emulation, li&Bfi, 
Pity ; in a word, those feelings which are followed 
by pleasure or pain ; by capacities, those quali^s 3. 
by means of which we are said to be able to oe ^v*'"/*";. 
under the influence of these passions ; as those by 
means of which we are able to feel anger, pain, or 
pity ; by habits, those by means of which we are 4, 
wdl or ill diiE^MMied with relation to the passions ;"£^(i£. 
as with relation to being made angry, if we feel 

^ Cieero, fS^mg a short analysis of the doctrines of the Old 
Academy and F^patetics (nihil enim inter Peripateticos et 
illam ▼ e ter em Academiam differebat), thus describes their doc- 
trine of monl Tirtoe :— ** Momm autem putabant stadia esse 
et quaai eonauetiidinem {fBoq) : qoam partim ezercitationis 
asaanltefce, partim ratione formabant ; in quibus erat philoso- 
pbia ipaa. In qua quod inchoatnm est neque absolutum pro- 
gresrfo onmUm ad Tirtutem appellatur : quod autem absolutum. 
Id eR vurtos, qnati perfsctio uatune.'' — Acad. i. 5. Bretrtr. 
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anger too ▼uhen^ntly or too remissly, we are ill 
disposed ; if we do it moderately, well disposed ; 
and in like manner with relation to the others. 

5. Neither the vii*tues, therefore, nor the vices are 
W*»y ''l^' passions : because we are not (»lled ffood or bad 
%'^ according W our pardons, but ««orfix.g to our 
not irciOij, virtues or vices, and because we are neither praised 

nor blamed according to our passions (for the man 
who fears or is angry, is not praised ; nor is the 
man who is simply angry, blamed ; but the man who 
is angry in a certain way) ; but according to our 

6. virtues and vices, we are praised or blaing A««n, 
we feel anger and fear without deliberate preference; 
but the virtues are acts of deliberate preference^ or 
at any rate, not without deliberate preferen^^ But 
besides these things, we are said to be ''moved" 
by our passions, but we are not said to be moved, 
but in some way to be " disposed,'* ^ by our virtues 

7. and vices. For these reasons^ also, they are not 
^^^, capacities ; for we are neither called good nor bad, 

vvafisic. neither praised nor blamed, for our being able to 
feel passionb simply. And again, we have our 
capacities by nature ; but we do not become good 
or bad by nature; but of this we have alr^idy 

8. spoken. If, then, the virtues are neither passions 
Virtue is ^or capacities, it remains that they are habits. 

**^* What, therefore, the " genus " .of virtue is, has been 

sufficiently shown. 

^ Aristotle (Categ. c. vi. 4) thus explains the difference 
between disposition (diaOemg) and habit O'^tc) : — " Habit is 
more lasting and more durable than disposition. The formcy 
term applies to the sciences, virtues, &c. ; the latter to such 
states as are easily and quickly changed ; as heat and cold, sick- 
ness and health.'' This verbal argument is an indication of 
the importance which the Aristotelian philosophy attaches to 
language. Verbal arguments are seldom very eonclusive, but 
as doubtless words are the signs of things and ideas, there 
are instances, like the present, in which such arguments fje of 
some value. The definition of terms was Aristotle's passion. 

The following is, according to Aspasius, quoted by Micfaelet, 
the relation between Bvvafiigy ivkpyna, and HiQ- " FaevMoB a 
natur& insita jam est potentia qusdam, sed nondum Tobis, ut 
loquimur, potentia, cujus ex ipso vigore operaHo proflnat} 
banc demum potentiam pbilosophus habitnm Tocat.'' 
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CHAP. VL 

Thai Virtue is a mean state, an J how it m to. 

But it is necessary not only to say that virtue is a 1. 
babit, but also wlukt sort of a habit it is, "We riust ''^^^^ ^^ f* 
say, therefore, that every virtue ™ both makes that 
of which it is the virtue to be in a good state, and 
makes its work good also ; for instance, the virtiio. 
of the eye makes both the eye and the work of the 
oye good ; for by the virtue of the eye we see well. 
In like manner, the virtue of a horse makes a horse 2. 
goody and good in speed, and in carrying its rider, 
and in standing the attack of the enemy. If, then, 
this is the case in all instances, the virtue of man 
also must be a habit, from which man becomes 
good, and from which he wiU perform his work weU. 
But how this will be, we have already stated.'^ And 3. 
again, it will be made manifest in the ^oUo'^^^g JS^fJ', 
maimer, if we investigate the specific nature of jgYmean 
virtue. Now, in all quaotity, continuous or divi- (jihov.) 
Bible, it is possible to take the greater, the less, or 
the equal ; and these either with relation to the 
thing itseli^ or to ourselves ; but the equal is some 4. 
mean between excess and defect. But by the mean This is 
with relation to the thing itself, I mean that which t^ofol**- 
is equidistant from both of the extremes, and tliis 1. Toil 
is one and the same in all cases ; but by the mean, 'rpdy/ia- 
with relation to ourselves, I mean that which is i^^J^^ 
neither too much nor too little for us. But this 9 rr a 
is not one and the same to all ; as, for example, if ,)'«ac (rela 
ten is too many, and two too few, six is taken for tive). 
the absolute mean, for it exceeds two as much as it 
is exceeded by ten. But this is the mean according 5. 
to arithmetical proportion. But the relative mean 

" The word dptri^ means not only moral virtue but thfl 
excellence and perfection of anything whatever. Thus Cicero 
says (de Leg. i. 8) : ** Est autem virtus nihil aliud qoam in M 
{)erfecta et ad summum perdueta natura." 

" See Book II. ch. ii. 
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is not to be taken in this manner^ for it does nut 
follow, tliat if ten i)ounds are too much for any per- 
son to eat, and two pounds too little, the training' 
nia8ter will prescribe six pounds ; for j)erhapB this 
is too much or too little for the person who is to 
oat it. For it is too little for Milo,® but too mndi 
for one just commencing gymnastics ; and the case 
is similar in ininning and wrestling. Thus;, then, 
Virtue eveiy person who lias knowledge shuns the excesii 
seeks the ^^^^ ^j^^ defect, but seeks for the mean, and choose» 
mean. ^* > ^^* *^^^ absolute mean, but the relative ona 

G. 1£, then, every science accomplishes its work 
Why virtue well, by keeping the mean in view, and directiiig 
consists in j^g works to it (whence people are accustomed to 
a mean. ^^ ^^ excellent works, that it is impossible to take 
anything away, or add anything to them, since excess 
and defect destroy the excellence, but the being in 
the mean preserves it), and if good artisans^ as we 
may say, perform their work, keeping this in view, 
then virtue, being, like nature, more accurate and 
excellent than any art, must be apt to hit the 
7* mean. But I mean moral virtue ; for it is con- 
versant with passions and actions ; and in these 
there is defect and excess, and the mean ; as, for 
example, we may feel fear, confidence, desire, anger, 
pity, and, in a word, pleasure and pain, both too 
much and too little, and in both cases improperly. 
But the time when, and the cases in which, and 
the persons towards whom, and the motive for 
which, and the manner in which, constitute the 
mean and the excellence ; and this is the chaiucter- 
istic property of virtue. 
8. In like manner, in actions there are excess and 
defect, and the mean; but vii-tue is conversiaut 
with passions and actions, and in them excess is 
wrong, and defect is blamed, but the mean is praised, 
and is correct j and both these are properties of 



* The story of Milo is well known : — 

*' Remember Milo's end. 
Wedged m the timbers which he strove to rend." 

JUfteommon. 
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virtue. Virtue; then, is a kind of mean state, being 
at least apt to hit the mean. Again, it is pos- g. 
fiible to go wrong in many ways (for evil, as the To hit the 
Pythagoreans conjectured, is of the natiire of the n^*'a» »• 
irdfinite, but good of the finite P) ; but we can go *^*^*^'"^'=- 
i-ight in one way only ; and for this reason the 
former is easy, and the latter difficult ; it, is easy to 
miss a mark, but difficult to hit it ; and for these 
i*easonS) therefore, the excess and defect belong to 
vice, but the mean state to virtue ; for, " we are 
good in one way only, but bad in all sorts of ^ 
ways." 

Virtue, therefore, is a " habit, accompanied with lO* 
deliberate preference, in the relative mean, defined J^I^^f, 
by reason, and as the prudent man would define 
it." It is a mean state between two vices, one 
ill excess, the other in defect; and it is so, more- 
vver, because of the vices one division falls short 
I'f, and the other exceeds what is right, both in 
{ assions and actions, whilst virtue discovers the 
mean and chooses it. Therefore, with reference n. 
to its essence, and the definition which states its Virtue is 
^ubstance,i virtue is a mean state ; but with re- ^** *° 
ference to the standard of "the best" and " the f^^"^!^® ^^ 
excellent," it is an extreme. But it is not every ^ ^ ' ' 
action, nor every passion, which admits of the ^2. 
mean state ; for some have their badness at once 
implied in their name ; as, for example, malevolence, 
shamelessr&ess, envy ; and amongst actions, adulteri^, 
theft, homicide. For all these, and such as these, 
ai-e so called from their being themselves bad, not 
because their excesses or defects are bad. In these, 
then, it is impossible ever to be right, Mt we must 13. 
always be wrong. Nor does the right or wrong in 
such cases as these depend at all upon the person 
with whom, or the time when, or the manner in 

P See the co-ordinate catalogue of goods adopted by the 
Tythagoreaiis, given p. 11. 

■I The original expression, here translated '' substance/' is 
ro ri ^ ilvac literally, "the being what it is.'' This if 
equivalent to " substance or essential nature." ' 
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which, adultery is oommitted ; but aboolately the 
doing of any one of these things is wrong. It 
would be equally absurd, then, to require a metb 
state, and an excess^ and a defect, in injnstioe, and 
cowaxdice, and intemperance. For thus there would 
14. be a mean state of excess and defect, and an excess 
of excess, and a defect of defect. But just as theie 
is no excess and defect of temperance and courage 
(owing to the fact that the mean is in some sense 
an extreme), so neither in the case of these u 
there a mean state, excess, or defect ; but however 
they be done, sin is committed. For, in a word, 
there is neither a mean state of excess and defect, 
nor an excess and defect of a mean state. 



CHAP. vn. 

An Enumeration qfMean Hdbitt, 

1. But it is necessary that this should not only be 
An indac- stated generally, but that it should also be applicable 
**art* 1 *^ *^® particular cases ; for in discussions on subjects 
virtues, to ^^ nioral action, uniyersal statements are apt to be 
show that too vague, but particular 04es are more consisteirt 
virtue is a with truth ; for actions arie conversant with par- 
mean, ticularsj but it is necessaiy that the statements 

should agree with these. These particulars, then; 

2. we must get from the diagram.' Now, on the 
Courage, subjecfc of fear and confidence, courage is the mean. 

state. Of the persons who are in excess, he who is 
in the excess of fearlessness has no name j but 
there are many cases without names ; and he who 
is in the excess of confidence, is called rash ; but 
he who is in the excess of fear, but in the defect 
of confidence, is cowardly. 

3. On the subject of pleasures and pains (but not all 
Temper- pleasures and pains, and less in the case of pains 

' Probably some diagram to which he referred daring the 
oral delivery of his lectures. 
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tlian pleasures), temperance is tlie mean stale, and 
intemperance the excess. But there are, in &ct, 
none who are in the defect on the sabject of 
pleasares ; therefore these also have no name ; but 
let them be called insensiUe. 

On the subject of the giving and receiving of *• 
moDej, liberality is the mean state, and the excess *^^®'"*"*r 
and defect, prodigality and illiberality. But in 
these, the excess and defect are mutually contrary 
to each other; for the prodigal man is in the 
excess in giving money, but is in the defect in re- 
ceiving ; but the illiberal man is in the excess in 
receiving, but in the defect in giving. Now, there- 
fore, we are speaking on these points as in an out- 
line, and summarily, because we consider this suffi- 
cient ; but afterwards more accurate distinctions shall 
be drawn respecting them. 

But on the subject of money there are other dis- 5. 
positions also : magnificence is a mean state ; but Magnifi- 
the magnificent man differs firom the liberal man ; ^®"^®' 
for one has to do with great things, the other with 
small ones ; the excess is bad taste and vulgar pro- 
fusion, the defect shabbiness. But these differ from 
the vices which are related to liberality ; but their 
points of difference shall be stated hereafter. 

'On the subject of honour and dishonour, mag- 6. 
nan^mity is the mean ; the excess, a vice called Magnani- 
empty vanity ; the defect, meanness of spirit. ™^^* 

,j8ut as we said that liberality, when compared 7. 
with magnificence, differed from it in being con- Anony- 
cemed with small things, so there is a kind of feeling ™ »^y^'^ 
which, being itself about small honour, has the same 
relation to magnanimity, which is about great ho- 
noiu* ; for it is possible to desire honour as we ought, 
and more than we ought, and less than we ought. 
"Now he who is in the excess in the desire of honour 9, 
is called ambitious, and he who is in the defect 
unambitious, but he that is in the mean has no 
name ; and the dispositions are likewise nameless, 
except that of the ambitious, which is called ambi- 
tion ; and from this cause the extremes claim the 
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9. middle place. And we sometimes call iiiui who is 
in the mean ambitious, and sometimes nnambitioos ; 
and sometimes we praise the ambitions man, and 
sometimes the man who is unambitious. But here- 
afler the reason why we do this will be explained ; 
but now let us go on speaMng of the others in the 
way in which we have begun. 

10. There are also on the subject of anger an excess. 
Meekness. ^ defect, and a mean state ; but since they may be 

said to be nameless, and as we call him who is in 
the mean meek, we will call the mean meekness ; 
but of the extremes, let him who is in excess be 
called passionate, and the vice passion ; him who is 
in defect insensible to anger^ and the defect insensi- 
bility to anger. ^ 
1 ' • There are also three other mean states, which are 
The three somewhat alike, but yet differ &om each other ; for 
J^g* ^ " they all have to do with the intercourse of words 
and actions ; but they differ, in that one respects 
truth, the other two pleasantness ; and of this 
there is a subdivision, namely, pleasantness in sport, 
and pleasantness in all things which concern 

12. life. We must therefore treat of these aJso^ 
in order to see more distinctly that the mean 
state is in all cases praiseworthy, and the ex- 
tremes neither right nor praiseworthy, but blame- 

13. able. Now the greater nimiber of these likewise 
are nameless ; but we must endeavour, as in 
the otliei' cases, to make names ourselves, for the 

14. sake of clearness and perspicuity. On the sub- 
ject of tnith, therefore, let lum who is in the mean 
be called ti-uthful, and the mean truthfulness ; but 
the pretence to ti-uthfiilness on the side of excess is 
niTogance, and he who has it is arrogant ; that on 
the side of defect is false modesty, and the person 

15- falsely modest. On the subject of pleasantness in 
sporty he who is in the mean is a man of graceful 
wit, and the disposition graceful wit ; ■ the excess 
ribaldry, and the person ribald ; he who is in defect 

* EifTfjaireXia, See note to translation of Rhet c. ii. 12, 
p. 152. 
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a clown, and the liabii clowuislniess. With respect Id. 
to the remaining pleasantness, namely, in all things 
which concern life, he who is pleasant as he should 
be is friendly, and the mean state friendliness : he 
who is in excess, if it be done without any object in 
view, is over-complaisant, if for his own advantage, 
a flatterer ; but he who is in the defect, and in all 
cases unpleasant, is quarrelsome and morose. 

But there ai'e also mean states both in the pas- 17. 
Fdons and also in cases which concern the passions ; The pas- 
for modesty is not a virtue ; and yet the modest man V?^' . 
is praised ; for in this case also there is one who is ^'^' 
said to be in the mean, another in the extreme, of 
excess (as the bashful, who is ashamed at every- 
thing) ; the man who is deficient hi shame, or does 
not feel it at all, is impudent ; but he who is in the 
mean is modest. But indignation^ is a mean state 18. 
between envy and malevolence ; but these affections indij . 
are concerned with the pain and pleasure which are "***°'*« 
felt at the circumstances of ovr neighbours ; for 
he who is apt to feel indignation, feels pain 
at those who are undeservedly successful ; but the 
envious man, going beyond him, feels pain at every 
one's success ; and the malevolent man Mis so &jc 
short of being pained, that he evnn rejoices. But 19. 
in another place, also, we shall have an opportunity 
of speaking of these things, and on the subject of 
justice^ also, since the word is used not in one sense 
only. Afterwards we wiU divide these subjects, 
and state respecting each in what way they are 
means. We will in like manner treat of the in- 
tellectual virtues. 




* On the subject of indignation (vl/icori^^^^Phetoric, 
Book II. ch. ix. 

* Justice is treated of in Book V. The view which Aris- 
totle there takes of it is exactly that which we should expect 
of one who considers ethics as a branch of political science, for it 
will be seen that he considers Justice as a link between Ethics 
and Politics, the connecting virtue between the individual and 
the fecial community. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

Uqw Virtues and Vices are opposed to mm mtoiker, 

1. 13 UT since thefre are tliree dispositions, — ^two 'vidoiuiy 
The mea:; quo in excess and the other in defect, and one 
and the virtuous, namely, the mean state, they are all in 
are opposed ^^^ sense opposed to each other j for the extremes 
ia three are opposed both to the mean state and to each 
ways. other, and the mean state to the exti*enics. For as 

2. the equal when compared with the less is greater. 
The mean j^^ when compared with the greater is less ; so 
to ^e ex- ^j^^ mean states when compared with the defects 

are in excess, and when compared with the excesses 
are in defect, both in the passions and in the 
actions; for the brave man in comparison with 
the coward appears rash, and in comparison with 

3. the rash man a coward. In like manner also the 
temperate man in comparison with the insensible 
is intemperate, and in comparison with the intem- 
perate is insensible ; and the liberal man in com- 
parison with the illiberal is prodigal, and in com- 
parison with the prodigal is illiberal 

4. Therefore those who are in the extreme tlirost 
away from them him who is in the mean state, each 
to the other, and the coward calls the brave man 
rash, and the rash man calls him a coward ; and so 

5. on in the other cases. But though they are thus 
The ex- opposed to each other, thera is a greater opposition 
tremes to between the extremes one to the other, than to the 

mean ; for these stand further apart from each 
other than frt)m the mean ; just as the great is 
further from the small, and the small from the 
^ great, than either from the equal Again, there 
appears in some extremes some resemblance to the 
mean, as rashne&s seems to resemble courage, and prcH 
digality liberality ; but there is the greatest dismmi- 
lanty between the extremes. Now things that are 
furthest apart from each other are defined to he 
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opposites ; so that those that &vo fiu-ther oflf arc more 
opposite. But in somq cases the defect is more op- 7, 
))osed to the mean, and in some cases the excess ; Eztremesto 
as, for example, raslmess, wliich is the excess, is not f^e means 

so much opposed to courage as cowardice, which is *" ^^^^ 

the defect; and insensihility, which is the defect, \, iVa{,ToB 
i.s less opposed to temperance than intemperance, tov ^pu/- 
which is the excess. fiaroc. 

But this happens for two reasons ; the first from ®* ^ . , 
the nature of the thing itself; for from one extreme \ ^? *'^***' 
being nearer and more like the mean than the ** 
other,, it is not this but its opposite which we set 
down as most opposite ; as, since rashness appears 
to be nearer and more like courage than cowardice, 
and cowardice le:js like than rashness, we oppose 
cowardice to courage ratlier tlian raslmess, because 
those things that are further from the mean appear 
to be more opposite to it. This, therefore, is one 9. 
i*eason arising from the nature of the thing itself; 
the other originates in ourselves; for those things 
to which we are more naturally disposed, appear to 
be more contrary to the mean ; as, for instance, we 
are more naturally disposed to pleasures, and there- 
fore we are more easily canned away to intem- 
perance than to propriety of conduct. Tliese, then, 
to which the inclination is more decided, we call 
more opposite ; and for tliis reason, intemperance, 
which is the excess, is more opposite to temperance. 



P 
CHAP. DL 

How we shall arrive at the Mean and ^t Excellence. 

Now that moral virtue is a mean state, and how, 1. 
and that it is a mean state between two vices, one Recapitu- 
on the side of excess, and the other on the side of lu^*°\°L 
defect ; and that it is so from being apt to aim at i^qq}^^ 
the mean in passions and actions, has been suffi- 
ciently proved. It is therefore difficult also to be 2. 

b2 
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Difficult S^^^^ i ^^^' ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ difficult to find tlte 

to be good, mean ; just as it is not in every man's power, but 

only in the power of him who knows how, to find the 

centre of a circle ; and thus it is easy, and in every 

man's power, to be angry, and to give and s})end 

Rules for money ; but to determine the person to whom, and 

discovering the quantity, and the time, and the motive, and the 

t e mean, j^aj^^gj.^ jg ^q longer in every man's power, nor is 

it easy ; therefore excellence is rare, and praise- 

3. worthy, and honourable. It is therefore needful 
Ist rule. for him who aims at the mean, first to keep away 

from that extreme which is more contraiy^ like 
the advice that. Calypso gave :^ 

** Keep the ship clear of this smoke and surge." 

For of the extremes, one is more and one leaf 
erroneous. 

4. Since, then, it is difficult to hit the mean exactly, 
we must, as our second trial,^ choose the least of 
these evils ; and this will be best done in the man- 

2nd rule, ner which we have stated. But it is necessaiy to 
consider to which of the vices we ourselves are 
most inclined ; for some of us are naturally dis- 
posed to one, and some to another ; and this we 
shall be able to discover from the pleasure and 
pain which arise in us. But it is necessary to drag 
ourselves away towards the opposite extreme ; for 
by bringing ourselves far from the side of error, we 
shall arrive at the mean ; as people do with crooked 

5. sticks to make them straight. But in every case 
3rd lule. we must be most upon our guard against what is 

pleasant, and pleasure, for we are not unbiassed' 

^ Aristotle has here evidently quoted from memory, and 
•nbstituted Calypso for Circe. See Hom. Od. xii. 219. 

'' Bear wide thy coarse, nor plough those angry waves. 
Where rolls yon smoke, yon trembling ocean raves." 

Pope. 

^ The proverb *' Kard rhv dtvrfpov irXot/v " is thus ex 
plained by the Scholiast to the Phsedo of Plato : — *^ Those 
who fail in their first voyage, make secure preparations foi 
%»jlr second." 

* d9kKa<TToi' literally, nnbribed. The origin of this word ii 
unknown, except so far as that it is derived from iiKd, Vsn. 
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judges of it. Just, then, as the Trojan eldei*s felt 
respecting Helen, y must we feel respecting plea- 
sure, and in all cases pronounce sentence as they 
did; for thus, by "sending it away," we shall be 
less likely to fe,ll into error. By so doing, then, to 
speak summarily, we shall be best able to hit the 
mean. But perhaps this may be difficult, and^« 
especially in particidar cases ; for it is not easy to 
define the manner, and the persons, and the occa- 
sions, and the length of time for a person to be 
angry ; for we sometimes praise those who are in 
the defect, and call them meek ; and sometimes 
those who are easily angered, and call them manly. 
But he who transgresses the riffht a little is not 5^. 
blamed, whether it be on the side of excess or ^*™c^" ]^ 
defect, but he who does it too much ; for he does f^jgif 
not escape notice. But it is not easy to define 
verbally how far, and to what point, a man is blame- 
able, nor is anything else that is judged of by the 
common feeling and sense of mankind easy to bo 
defined ; but such questions as these belong to par- 
ticular cases, and the decision of them belongs to 
moral perception. What we have said hitherto, 8. 
therefore, proves, that the mean state is in every 
case pn^worthy, but that we must incline 
sometimes towards excess, and sometimes towards 
deficiency ; for thus we shall most easily hit the 
mean and that which is excellent. 

Avcov StK&Q was a term applied to Athenian dicasts who were 
bribed, and AiKOfffiov ypa^r^ was an action brought against ft 
person for bribing another. 
f See Horn. Iliad, iii. 158. 

'' What winning graces ! what majestic mien ! 
She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen 1 
Yet hence, O heaven ! convey that fatal face, 
And from destruction save the Trojan race." 

Pope's HQir«r, iii. W. 
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I. 



Of the 
voluntary 
and invo- 
lantary. 



AKOvaia, 

TdSi' 

ayvoiav, 
Biaiov, 



2. 



3. 



M tier at 

The diffi- 
culties 
respecting 
them ex- 
plained. 



WTiai is the Voluntary, and what the Involuntary, 

HiKCEy then, virtue is conY3rsant with passions and 
actions, and piuise and Uame are bestowed on 
voluntary acts, but pardon, and sometimes pity, on 
those which are involuntary, it is perhaps necessaiy 
for those who study the subject of virtue to d^ne 
wliat is the vokurUanry and what is the inv6lurUa/ry. 
It is moreover useful to legislators^ for the r^uk.^ 
tion of rewards and punishments. 

Now, it appears that those things which are done 
by constraint, or through ignorance, are involun- 
tary ;^ and that is done by compuhdon, of which 
the principle is external, and is of such character 
that the agent or patient does not at all contribute 
towards it ; as, for example, if the wind should 
carrv a man anywhere, or persons having supreme 
authority over him. But all those actions which 
are done through the fear of greater evils, or be- 
cause of something honourable, — as if a tyiunt*, 
having in his power our parents and children, 
should oi*der us to do some base deed, and they 

* Since those actions are voluntary of which the princifde is 
in the agent, he not being ignorant of the particular circum- 
stances, an act is involuntary if one of the two conditions 
which constitute voluntariness is wanting. If the agent 
knows the circumstances, but the principle is external, the act 
is done by compulsion ; if the principle is internal, but the 
agent is ignorant of the circumstances, it is done through igno. 
ranee. Aristotle has omitted the third kind of involimtary <" 
actions, viz., where both conditions are wanting; e.^. where 
there is an external force, sucn as sleep, insanity, drunkenm««, 
impelling us to act by msans of ignorance of the cirurn' 
u^Michelrt 
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in the case of our obedienco should be saved, 
but in the case of our refusal should be put to 
death, — ^it admits of a question whether they are 
involtintary or voluntary. Something of this kind 4. 
happens likewise in the case of throwing things 
overboard in a storm.; for, abstractedly, no one 
voluntarily throws away his goods, but for his 
o\\'n and his companions' safety every sensible man 
does it. 

Such actions as these, therefore, are of a mixed 5, 
chai-acter; but they resemble voluntary acts most, for Reasons 
'it the time of their perfomianco they are eligible, ^J^^. ^^ 
and the end of the action depends upon the time of gemble tha 
j)erformancc. An act, therefore, is to be called vdun- Uovaia. 
tary and involuntary at the time when a man does ^* 
it. But he does it volimtarily, for the principle of 
]noving the limbs, which ai-e used as instruments, 
rests in such actions with the man himself; and 
where the principle is in himself, the doing or not 
doing the actions is in himself also. Such actions 7. 
as these, therefore, are voluntary, but abstractedly 
they are perhaps involuntary, for no person would 
choose anything of the kind for its own sake. In Sometime? 
such acts as these people are sometimes even praised and 
pi-aised, whenever they undergo anything disgrace- fj™®^*"*^ 
fill or painful for the sake of great and honourable 
consequenees^ but if it be the reverse, they are 
blamed ; for to undergo very disgraceful things for 
no honourable or adequate cause is a mark of a 
worthless man. But in some cases praise is not 8. 
bestowed, but paixlon, when a man does what he pardoned 
ought not to do, owing to causes which are too °' 
strong for human nature, the pressure of which no 
one could support. But there are some things 9. 
wliich it is wrolig to do, even on compulsion, and 
a man ought rather to undergo the most dreadful 
suiferlngs, even death, than do them ; for the causes 
which compelled the Alcmseon of Euripides'* to 
kill his mother appear ridiculous. 

^ This play of Euripides being lost, it is not known what 
iaiie ridicaloiis causes are to which Afittolld aUmWs. 
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^ 10. But it is somctiiDCK hard to decide ivL«t kind %A 
tiling we ought to choose in preference to auother, 
and what thmg in preference to another we oughl 
to undergo ; ana ^ill more difficult is it to ahide by 
the decisions we make ; for, for the most part, wha^ 
we are expecting is painful, and what we are oom^ 
pclled to do is disgraceful ; and hence praise and 
blame are bestowed with reference to our being or 

11. not being compelled. Now, what kind of things are 
to be called compulsory 1 Are they, absohitely, all 
those in which the principle is external, andjo 
which the doer contributes nothing t But those 
acts which abstractedly are involuntary, but which. 
in the present case, and in preference to these 
things, are eligible, and of which the principle is 
in the doer, are abstractedly involuntary, but ui 
this case, and in preference to these things, volun- 
tary; nevertheless they more resemble voluntai^ 
acts, for actions are conversant with particulars^ and 
particulars are voluntary. 

12. But it 'is not easy to lay down a rule as to 
what kind of things are eligible in preference to 
other things, for there are many differences in par- 

EleasoL ticulars. But if any one should say that pleasant 
why tiSia and honourable ttings are compulsory, for, beins 
Jf ~*. external, they force a person to a«t, everythini 
lory. would in this way be compulsory ; for, for the sake 

of these things, everybody does everything; and 
those who act from constraint, and involuntarily, 
do it painfully ; but those who act for the sake of 
pleasure and honour do it pleasantly ; consequently, 
it is ridiculous for a man to complain of external 
circumstances, and not himself, who lias been a 
willing prey to such things ; and to call himself the 
cause of his honourable acts, and pleasure the cause 
of his dishonourable ones. Now, the compulsory 
appears to be that of which the principle is ex- 
ternal, and to which the person compelled contri- 
butes nothing. 

But that which is through ignorance is in all cases 
non-voluntary * but only that which is followed by 
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paiii and repentance; is involuntary ;^ for he who Voluntary 
has done any action through ignorance, and who Non. 
feels no annoyance at it, did not indeed do it volnn- ^o^^iJ^tan^- 
tarily, inasmuch as he did not know it ; nor, on the iuJta,.y, 
other hand, did he do it involuntarily, inasmuch as 
be feels no pain at it. Now, of the two kinds of ]4. 
people who act through ignorance, he who feels J^^^of/**- 
repentance appears to be an involuntary ^^nt; "^*,®l^. 
but he who feels no repentance must be called, since 
ho is not of the same character, by a different name 
— ^non-!Voluntary ; for, since there is a difference, it 
is better that he should have a name of his own. 

But there seems to be a difference between acting 15. 
*hTimgh igncrcmce, and acting ignoromUy ; for he Difference 
who is under the influence of drunkenness or anger between ^ 
does not seem to act through ignorance, but for one ^ty"fai/ 
of the motives mentioned, not knowingly but igno- and 
rantly; for every vicious man is ignorant of what dyvoHv, 
he ought to do, and &om what he ought to ab- 
stain ; and through such faulty ignorance men be- 
come unjust and altogether depraved. But the 16. 
meaning of the term "involuntary" is not if a 
person is ignorant of what is expedient, for igno- 
rance in principle is not the cause of involuntari- 
ness^ but of viciousness ; nor is ignorance of uni- Ignoranct 
verEKils the cause of involuntariness (for on accoimt either 
of such ignorance we are blamed), but ignorance of '^'^iversal 
particulars in the circmnstances of the action ; for Jjcq^* 
in these cases we are pitied and pardoned, for he 
who is ignorant of any of these things acts involun- 
tarily. Perhaps, then, it would be no bad thing 17. 
to define what these circumstances are, and how When ig- 

« By the expression ** acting ignorantly " (<iyi/owv) is pardonabL 
meant ignorance of the principle. This is considered by all ^ 
moraliflti and jurists voluntary, and therefore blameable, as it 
is assumed that all persons are, or ought to be, acquainted with 
the principles of right and wronz , and with the law of the land. 
To act " through ignorance " {oC dyvoiav) signifies ignorance 
of the fact. If an action of this kind is followed by repent- 
ance, Aristotle calls it involuntary {Akov(tiov), and therefore 
considers it excusable ; but if not repented of, he terms it 
non-Tolwitarj {oifK Uoi'viov), and pronounces it unpardon- 
ible. 
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many there are y£ them, and who the person ia 
who acts, and what he doea^ and about what and in 
what case he does it ; and sometimes with what, as 
the instroment; and from what motiTe, as safety > 

18. and in what manner, as gently or viol^itly. No 
person except a madman could he ignomnt of all 
these particulars ; and it is cl^r that he cannot be 
ignorant of the agent, for how could he be ignorant 
of himself) But a man might be ignorant of what 
he does, as those who say that they had forgotten 
themselves, or that they did not know that they 
were forbidden to speak of it, as .^Sschylus said 
respecting the mysteries f or that, wishing to ex- 
liibit an engine, he let it off by mistake, as tiie man 

19. let off the catapult. Again one might &n<y one's 
son an enemy, as did Merope ;® and that a sharp- 
ened spear was rounded at the point, or that a 
stone was pumice ; and, striking a person in order 
to save him, might kill him, and willing to show a 
hit, as boxera do when they spar, might strike a 

20. i>erson. Ignorance, therefore, being possible on all 
these circimistances connected with the act, he 
who was ignorant of any one of these, seems iA 
have acted involuntarily, and particularly in the 
principal circumstances; but the principal dreom- 
stances appear to be those of the act itself, and the 
motive. But though involuntariness is said to 
consist in such ignorance as this, still the act must 
be painful, and followed by repentance. 

21. But, since the involuntary is that which is done 
Definition through constraint and that which is done through 
voluntary. ig^^r^J^ce, it would appear that the voluntary ia 

* A Greek scholiast says, that ^schylos, in five of his tra- 
gedies, spoke of Demeter, and therefore may be supposed in 
these cases to have touched upon subjects connected with the 
mysteries ; and Heraclides of Pontus says, that on this account 
he was in danger of being killed by the populace, if be had not 
fled for refuge to the altar of Dionysus, and been begged of! 
by the Areopagites, and acquitted on the grounds of his ex « 
ploits at Marathon. 

* The Cresphcntes of Euripides is mentioned by Aristotle ir 
hit Poetics; in the dgnouemeni Merope recognises her soa 
when on the point of killing him. 
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that of whi^a the principle is in the doer himself, 
having A knoinrledge of the particulars, namely, the 
circumstances of the act ; for perhaps it is not Why acts 
correct to say that the acts of an^er or desire are ^°"^ ^»*o"° 
invohmtary. For if so, in the first place, no other ^^[qJ ?" 
living creature except man, and no children, will are not in. 
be voluntary agents ; and in the second place, voluntary. 
we may ask the question, is no one of the acts of 22. 
desire or anger/ which we do, done voluntarily 1 or 
are the good ones done voluntarily, but the bad ones 
involuntarily ? or is it not ridiculous to make such 
distinctions, when the cause of both is one and 
the same ? Perhaps, too, it is absurd to call objects 23. 
of proper desire involuntary ; and in some cases it 
is right to be angry, and some things it is right to 
desire, as health and learning ; but things involun- 
tary seem to be painftd, whilst things done from 
desire are pleasant. Again, what is the difference 24. 
with respect to involuntariness between the faults 
that are committed on principle and in anger 1 
for both are to be avoided; and the irrational 
passions ap^pear to be no less naturally belonging 
to nuCn; and therefore irrational actions equally 
belong to him. It is absurd, therefore, to call 
these actionis invohmtary. 



CHAP. II. 

What it the nature of deliberate Prrference, 

The nature of the volimtary and the involuntary 1. 
Imving been described, the next thing is, that we ^poaiptati 
should examine the object of deliberate prefer- ^^idered. 
once ; for it appears to be most intimately con- jj -^ ^^j^. 
iiected with virtue, and even more than actions to <nov ov 
be a test of character. Now, deliberate preference tuMp ^{. 
appears to be voluntary, but not the same as *' the 
vohmtaryi" but "the voluntary" is more extensive : 
for both children and other bemgs participate iu 
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tlie voluutary, but not in delibci-ate preference ; 
and we call sudden and unpremeditated acts volun- 
tary, bit we do not say that they wtare done froni 
deliberate preference. But those who say that it 
is desire, or anger, or volition, or any opinion, 
3. do not seem to speak correctly. For deliberate* 
^'hy it preference is not shared by irrational beings; but 
'^ ^t)\ ', desire and anger are ; and the incontinent man 
r/nvt. ^^^g from desire, and not from deliberate prefer- 
ence ; and tlie continent man, on the other hand, 
acts from deliberate preference, and not from desire. 
And desii'e is opposed to deliberate preference, but 
not to desire ; and desire is conversant with the 
pleasant and painfrd, but deliberate preference with 
4 neither. Still less is it anger ; for acts done from 
Whv it is anger do not at all seem done from deliberate pre- 
iiot ^171 Of. ference. Nor yet is it volition, although it appears 
. ^- to approach very near it ; for there is no deliberate 
is not* preference of impossibilities; and if any person 
^uvXtiffig, should say that he deliberately preferred them, he 
would be thought a fool; but there is volition of 
impossibilities, as of immortality. And there is 
volition about things which cannot by any possi- 
bility be performed by one's self; as, that a par- 
ticular actor, or wixii?i.ler, should gain the victory ; 
but no person deliberately prefers such things sl? 
these, but only such tilings as he thinks may come 
6. to pass by liis own agency. But, further, volition 
is rather of the end, and deliberate preference of 
the means ; for instaiice, we wish to be in health, 
but we deliberately prefer the means of becoming 
so ; and we wish to be happy, and say so ; but 
it is not a suitable expression to say, we deliberately 
prefer it ; for, in a word, there appears to be no 
deliberate preference in matters which are out of 
our power. 
•^ Nor yet can it be opinion ; for opinion seems to 
Why it be about all objects, and on things eternal and 
is not Uix, impossible, just as much as on things which are in 
our own power; and opinions are divided according 
r.o their truth and &lsehood not according tvi 
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vice and virtue ; but the contrary is tl.e case with g, 
•leliberate preferenc^e. But^ perhaps, no one says Why noc 
it is the same as f/pinion generally ; but it is not so""® 
oven the same as any particular opinion ; for we P^f*^'.*^'^ ** 
get our character from our deliberate preference of 
things good or 6ad, and not from our opinions. 
And we deliberately prefer to take a thing, or not 9. 
to take it, or something of this kind ; but we form 
an opinion as to what a thing is, or to whom it is 
advantageous, or how; but we do not form an 
opinion at all about taking or not taking it ; and 
deliberate preference is rather piuised for its being 
directed to a right object, or for being rightly directed, 
but opinion, for its being true. And we deliberately lo. 
prefer those things which we most certainly know 
to be good, but we form opinions about those things 
which we do not know for certain. And it does not 
appear that the same people are the best both in 
forming opinions, and in exercising deliberate pre- 
ference j but some are good in opinion, but through 
vice prefer not what they ought. But whether opi- 11. 
nion arises before deliberate preference, or whether 
it follows upon it, matters not ; for this is not the 
l)oint which W3 are investigating, but whether it 
is the same with any opinion. What, then, is its 
genus, and what its species, since it is not any of 
the things we have mentioned 1 It seems, in &ct, 
voluntary ; but not everything which is voluntary 
is the object of deliberate preference, but only that its nomina 
which has been previously the object of delibera- definition. 
tion ; for deliberate preference is joined with reason ^po *Vt- 
and intellect; and its name seems to signify that P*^^ "'p^' 
it is somewhat chosen before other things. 



CHAP. III. 

JUapeetins Deliberation, and the Object of Deliberation. 

But do men deliberate about eveiv thing, and is !, 
ever}'thing an object of deliberation, or ai-e there Thingi 
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which some things about wliich there is QO ileliberaiion 1 

cannot be B^t jierhapa we must call that an object of delil>e- 
matter^f" ^*^^"- ^^^"* which, not a fool or a madman, but a 
3ov\n rejisonable man would deliberate. About tldn^js 
3. eternal no man deliberates, as about the world, 
or the diagonal and tho side of a square/ th:t 
they are incommensurable ; nor yet about things in 
motion, which always go on in the same noanner, 
whether it be from necessity, or natpre, or any 
other cause, as the solstices and the sunrise ; nor 
yet about things which are different at different 
times, as droughts and showers j nor about things 
accidental, as the finding of a treasure; nor yet 
about everytliing human, as no Lacedaemonian 
deUbecates how the Scytliians might be best go- 
verned; for none of these things could be done 

3. through our own agency. But we deliberate about 
those subjects of action which are in our own 
power ; and these are the cases which remain j foi 
the principles of causation appear to be, Natm^e 
Necessity, and Chance ; and, besides these, Mind, 
and all that takes place through the agency of man. 
But each individual man deliberates about those 
subjects of action which are in his own power. 
And respecting the exact and self-sufficient sdenoes. 
there is no deliberation ; as respecting letters, foi 

4. we do not doubt how we ought to write. But 
Object- we deliberate about all those things which happen 
matter of ]jy q^^j. Q^ra means, and not always in the same 

^^' ^' manner ; as about the art of medicine, of fiipancQ, 
and the art of navigation, more than gymnastics, 
inasmuch as it is less exactly described : and 
likewise about the rest ; and more about the arts 
than the sciences ;? for we debate more about 

' The diagonal and side of a square are incommensurable ; 

for let the side = a, then the diagonal = ^2 • a, and ^2 
cannot be expressed by a finite number. 

* We debate more about the arts than the sciences, because 
the former are concerned with contingent matter, the latter 
with necessary matter. Still, however, the Greeks divided the 
sciences into AKpiitlg and trToxofTTiKatf and of theso the latt«r 
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them. But deliberation takes place in tlie case 
of things that generally happen, but respecting 
which it is uncertain how they may turn out, and 
in which there is indefiniteness. But we take 5 
advice of others on great matters, because we .(3ovXj7 :'• 
distrust ourselves, as unable to decide with suiri- conceniing 
cient accuracy. And we do not deliberate about ^^'^^' 
euds, but about means ; for the physician does not 
deliberate whether he shall heal, nor the orator 
whether he shall persuade, nor the lawgiver whether 
he shall make good laws, nor anybody else about 
the end; but having determined on some end, 
they deliberate how and by what means it may be 
effected. 

And if it appears that it may be done by f . 
more means thaii one, they next dehberate by 
wHch it may be done most easily and honourably ; 
but if it can be accomplished by one means, how it 
can be done by this, and by what means this can 
be effected, until they arrive at the first cause, 
which is the last in the analysis ; for he who delibe- 
rates appears to investigate and analyze the subject 
like a ^lathematical problem, in the way that we 
have mentioned. Kow, not all investigation, seems g. 
to be deliberation, as the investigations of mathe- It differs 
matics ; but every deliberation is an investigation ; ^1'°"*. ^^^^ 
and the last thing in the analysis is the first in the ''^ ^°"' 
execution. And if men come to an impossibility, 
they leave off deliberating; as, for example, if 
money is necessary, but it is impossible to get it ; 
but if it appears possible, they set about acting. 
For those things which can be done through our 
own agency are possible ; for those things which 
happen by means of our friends, happen in some 
flenze through our own agency; for the principle 
id in. ourselves. But sometimes the instruments, 
and sometimes the use of them, are the subject of 9« 
investigation, and in like manner in the other 
categories^ sometimes we investigate by whose as* 

s.^ons are capable of being made the subjects of deliberatiov 
Sen gn the subject of deliberation. Rhet. Book I. c. if. 

/ 
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sistanop, and sometimes how, or by what meansi 
herefore, as we have tiaid, it seems that man is the 
origin of all actions ; but deliberation is about those 
subjects of moral conduct which are in one's own 
power ; but actions are for the sake of other things. 

10. The end, therefore, cannot be a subject of delibera- 
liovXihTou tion, but the means; nor yet are particulars the 
IS not the q})!^^^ of deliberation : as whether this is a loaf or 

whether it is baked as it ought; for these points 
belong to the province of sensual perception, and 
if a man is always deliberating, he will go on for 

1 1 . ever. Now, the object of deliberation and that of 
KovKivTov deliberate preference are the same, except that 
"fro'^^^"' the object of deliberate preference has already 
differ. heen restricted in its meaning ; for that which 

after deliberation is preferred, is an object of de- 
libei-ate preference ; for every person ceases to 
deliberate how he shall act, when he refers the 
principle to himself, and his ruling part ; for it is 

12. this which deliberately prefers. But this is dear 
from the ancient forms of government also, which 
Homer mentions in his poems ;^ for the kings used 
to refer to the people those measures which they 
had decided to be preferable. Now, since the ob- 
ject of deliberate preference is the object ofdehbe- 
ration and of desire, and for things in our own power, 
it follows that deliberate preference is the deliberate 

UfiooLtffic desif^ of things in ov/r power; for having made our 
dei6n J. decision after deUberation, we desire accordmg to 
our deliberation. Now, let deliberate preference 
have been sufficiently described in outline, and 
its object stated, and that it is respecting the 
means. 

^ See for example Horn. II. ii. 66, Pope's translation. 
** Th' assembly placed, the king of men expressed 
The counsels lab'ring in his artful breast. 
Friends and confederates ! with attentive ear 
Receive my vrords, and credit what you hear." 
The illustration of which Aristotle here makes use reminds us 
of the psychical theory of Plato: for he compares the ra- 
tional part of the soul to kings, as though it possessed a divuie 
right of ruling and advising ; and the appetitive part to thf 
people whose duty it is to listen and obey. 
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CHAP. lY. 
Respeciing Volition, and the object oftt. 

That volition is of the end, has been stated ; Lut i. 
to some it appears to be of the good, and to others Whether 
of the apparent good. Now the conchision to which ^^® ojyf ct 
they come who say that the object of volition is the SovXnrbv' 
good, will be, that what he wishes who chooses in- is the real^ 
correctly, is no object of volition at all (for if it is or apparent 
to be an object of volition, it must also be good ; |°"^« 
but it might be, if it so happens, bad) ; but according ' 
to those who, on the other hand, tell us that the 
object of volition is the apparent good, there will be 
no natural object of volition, but only that which 
seems to each person to be so ; and different things 
appear so to different persons, and as it might 
happen, contrary things. 

Now if these accounts are unsatisfactory, must 3. 
we then say that, abstractedly, and in reality, the Question 
good is the object of volition, and to each indi- ^^ ^ 
vidual, that which to him appears to be so ? That 
the good man's object of volition is the real good, 
but the bad man's anything which he may happen 
to think good 1 Just as in the case of the body, 4. 
those things are wholesome to persons in a £:ood Cases of 
state of body, which are in reality wholesome, *"^"6y- 
but different things to persons diseased j and like- 
wise things bitter and sweet, and warm and heavy, 
and everything else; for the good man judges 
everything rightly, and in every case the truth 
appears so to him ; for there are certain things 
honourable and pleasant in every habit. And per- 5. 
haps the principal difference between the good and 
the bad man is that the good man sees the truth in 
every case, since he is, as it were, the rule and 
measure of it. But the generality of mankind ^, . 
seem to be deceived by pleasure ; for it appears to led^tray 
be the good, though it is not so : and therefore by pleasure. 
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men choose wliat is pleasant, nnder the idea th«t 
it is good, and avoid pain, as an eviL 



CHAP. Y. 



Virtue 
proved to 
be Yolun- 
tarv. 



Reasons 
why vice 
is also vo- 
luntary. 



First 
reason. 



That Virtues and Vices are voluntary,^ 

1. Now the end being an object of volition, and the 
means objects of deliberation and deliberate pre- 
ference, the actions which regard these must be in 
accordance with deliberate preference, and yolim- 
tary ; and the energies of the virtues are conversant 
with these. And virtue also must be in otir own 
power ; and in like manner vice : for wherever we 
have the power to do, we have also the power not 
to do ; and wherever we have the power not to 

2. do, we have also the power to do. So that if it be 
in our power to do a thing, wliich is honourable, to 
leave it undone, which is disgrace^ will be in our 
power likewise ; and if it be in our power to leave 
a thing undone, which is honourable, to do it, which 
is disgraceftd, is in our power likewise. But if jfche 
doing things honourable and disgraceful be in our 
power, and the abstaining &om them be likewise in 
our power (and this is the meaning of being good 
and bad), then the being good and bad will be in 
our power also. 

3. But as to the saying, that "No person is will- 
ingly wicked, nor unwillingly happy," it seems 
partly true, and partly false ; for no one is un- 
willingly happy ; but vice is voluntary. Or elao 
we must contradict what we have juat said, and 

^ The freedom of the will in the case of vice as well as 
virtue, forms a most important subject of investigation, be- 
cause, although Greek philosophers generally allowed jiiae 
virtue was voluntary, still Socrates held that vice was involun- 
tary. The reader is recommended to study attentively, in 
connection with this part of the subject, Butler's Anidogy, 
Part I. c. vi., '* On the opinion of necessity as inflnendnp; 
practice ;** and also his Sermons on Human Nature. 
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deny tliat man is the origin ana the parent of 
his addons, as of his children. But if tins appear 4. 
trae, and we have no other principles to which we 
may refer our actions than those which are in our 
own power, then those things, the principles of Second 
which are in our own power, are themselves also reason. 
in our own power, and voluntary : and testimony 
seems to be borne to this statement both by private 
persons individually, and by legislators themselves ; 
for they chastise and punish those who do wked 
deeds, unless they do them upon compulsion, or 
through an ignorance for which they are them- 
selves to blame ; and they confer honour on those 
who do good actions, with a view to encouraging 
the one and restraining the other. And yet no 5. 
person encourages us to do those things which are 
neither in our own power, nor voluntary, e^Eisidor- 
ing it not worth while to persuade ug not to be 
hot, or cold, or hungry, or anything of this kind ; 
for we shall suffer them all the same. For they g. 
punish people even for ignorance itself, if they ap- First 
pear to be the cause of their own ignorance ; just as objection 
ihe punishment is double for drunken people ; for kg ^swl^^* 
the principle is in themselves, since it was in their answered. 
own power not to get drunk, and this is the cause 
of their ignorance. And they punish those who ai:e 7. 
ignorant of anything in the laws, which they ought 
to know, and which is not difficult ;^ and likewise in 
all other cases in which they appear to be ignorant 
through negligence, on the ground that it was in 
their own power not to be ignorant ; for they had 
it in their own power to pay attention to it. But 
perhaps a person is imable to give his attention ; g^ 
but they are themselves the causes of their inability. Second 
by Hving in a dissipated manner ; ^ and persons are dfagection. 

^ Ignorantia juris nocet, ignorantia facti non nocet, is a 
weU-known axiom of jurists. 

* Reason and revelation alike teach us the awful truth tluM* 
sin exercises a deadening effect on the moral perception of 
right and wrong. Ignorance may be pleaded as an excuse, 
but not that ignorance of which man is himself the cause* 
Such ignorance is the result of wilful sin. This corrupts thr 

f2 
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themselvea tlie cause of their being unjust, by per- 
forming bad actions, and of being intemperate, by 
passing their time in drinking-bouts and such-like ; 
for energies cf any description make men of such 
a character : but this is clear from those who prac- 
tise any exercise or course of conduct ; for they 
9. continue energizing. Now, to be ignorant that by 
energizing on every subject the habits are produced, 

10. shows a man to be utterly devoid of sense. And 
Vicious further, it is absurd to suppose that the man who 

nftrmed^" does unjust actions does not wish to become un- ' 
voluntary,' j^st, or that the man who does intemperate actions 
end why. does not wish to become intemperate. But if any 
one without involuntary ignorance does those acts, 
from doing which he will become imjust, he must 
be unjust voluntarily ; nevertheless, he will not be 
able to leave off being imjust, and to become just, 
when he pleases ; for the sick man cannot be- 
come well, even though it so happen that he is 
voluntarily ill, owing to an incontinent life, and from 

11. disol)edience to physicians. At the time, therefore, 
it was in liis own power not to be ill, but when he 
has allowed liimself to become ill, it is no longer in 
his own power ; jiist as it is no longer in the power 
of a man who has thrown a stone, to recover it ; 
and yet the throwing and casting it was in hia 
own power ; for the origin of the action was in his 
own power ; and thus in the beginning it was in 
the power of the imjust and the intemperate man 
not tpjbecome such; and therefore they are so 
voluafimly ; but when they have become so, it is no 
longer in theiU own power to avoid being so. 

1^- But not only are the faults of the soul voluntary, 
Third rea- -^^^ ^ some persons those of the body are so like- 
wise, and with these we find fault ; for no person 
finds fault with those that are ugly by nature, 
but only with those who are so through want of 

moral sense, hardens the heart, destroys the power of con* 
science, and aifiicts us w;th judicial blindness, so th^ wo 
actually lose at last the p. vrer of seeing the things whioh'lM':- 
long unto our peace. 



sou 
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gymnastic exercises or through carelessness. The 13, 
case is the same with weakness and mutilation; 
lor no person would blame a man who is bom 
blind; or who is blind from disease, or a blow, but 
would rather pity him ; but everybody would 
blame the man who is blind from drunkenness, or 
BJiy other intemperance. Now of the faults of the 
body, those which are in our own power are blamed, 
but those which are not in our own power are not 
blamed. And if this is true, it will follow that in 
the case of faults of every other description those 
which are blamed must be in our own power. 

But if any one should say that ail men aim at 14. 
the apparent good, but that they have not power '^^^, 
over their own imagination, and that, according ° ^®^ '*^" 
to the character of each individual, is the end which 
presents itself to him ; if, as we have said, every 
person is in sqime way the cause of his own habit, 
he will be in some way the cause of his own 
imagination. But if no one is to himself the 15. 
cause of his doing bad actions, but he does them Fourth 
through ignorance of the end, thinking that by objection, 
these means he will have what is best ; and that 
the aiming at the end by which he judges well, 
and will choose the true good, is not a matter of 
choice, but that it is necessary for a man to be 
bom with it, as with the faculty of sight ; and he 
is well gifted by nature, who is bom with this 
good feculty ; (for he will have a most honourable 
and excellent thing, and one which he cannot get 
or learn from any other person, but which he must 
have just as he has it by nature, and to have this 
well and excellently by nature constitutes perfect 
and true natm^ goodness;) if this be true, how 
can virtue be more voluntary than vice ? for to 
both the good and the bad man alike the end is, by 
nature, or in some way apparent and laid down ; 
and referring everything else to this, they act ac- 
cordingly. Whether then the end does not appear iq^ 
by nature to every man of one kind or other, but Fourth 
ihe light in which it presents itself depends in reasoxu 
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some measure upon himself; or whether the eud 

k by nature fixed, and &om the good man's per* 

fiurming the means voluntarily, virtue is voluntsuy ; 

in both cases vice is just as voluntary as virtue ; 

for the bad man is just as much a voluntary agent 

] 7. in his actions as the good man. If then, as is said, 

Fifth rea- the virtues are voluntary, (for we are in some sense 

■°^- joint causes of our habits, and from our being of a 

certain character, we propose to ourselves the same 

kind of end,) the vices miist be voluntary also; 

18. for they are just as much so as the virtues. Nov 
The ar- about the virtues we have spoken generally ; we 
somm^d up. ^^® ^^ ^ outline, as it were, that they are mean 

' states, and that they are habits ; we have stated 
from what things they derive their origin, and that 
these things they are themselves apt to practise ; 
that they are in our own power, that they are 
voluntary, and that they are under the direction 
of right reason. 

19. But the actions and the habits are not in the 

Habits not game manner voluntary : for we are masters of our 

sovoluQtanr . . a ±^ x, - • x at. j • 

as actions, actions from the begmnmg to the end, smce we 

know the particulars ; but we are masters only of 

tho beginning of our habits; but the addition of 

particulars we are not aware of, as we are in the case 

of sicknesses ; but because it was in our power to 

make this or that use of particulars in the first 

20. instance, on this accoimt they are voluntary. Let 
us then take up the virtues again separately, and 
state what they are, what their subjects are, and 
how they are virtues ; and it will be at the same 
time clear how many there are : and first of 
courage. 



CHAP. VI. 

The d^niiion of Courage. 



1. Now that courage is a mean state on th& subjects 
Coange. of fear and confidence has been already made appa* 
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rent : but it is evident tliat we feai* things terrible ; 
and these are, to speak generally, evils ; and there- 
fore people define fear " the expectation of evil" Fear, 
!Now we fear all evils, as disgrace, poverty, disease, 2. 
fiiendlessness, and deatL But the brave man does 
not appear to have to do with all evils ; for some it 
is right and good to fear, and not to fear them is 
dis^aceful, as, for example, not to fear disgrace ; for 
he who fears this is a worthy and modest man, and 
he who does not fear it is shameless. But by some 
people he is called brave, metaphorically ; for he 
bears some resemblance to the brave man ; for the 
brave man too is fearless. But poverty, perhaps, 3. 
and disease, and all those things which do not hap- Moral 
pen from vice, or our own fault, it is not right to *^'"*8>*' 
fear; but yet the man who is fearless in these 
things is not brave. But him, too, we call so, from 
the resemblanoe ; for some who in war are cowards, 
are liberal, and behave with courage under pecu- 
niary losses. Nor yet is a man a coward if he 4. 
is a£:aid of insult to his children and wife, or of 
envy, or anything of this kind ; nor is he brave if 
he feels confidence when about to be scourged."* 
What sort of feaiful things, then, has the coui-ageous 5, 
man to do with ; the gi'eatest ? for no man is more Cases in 
able than he is to undergo terrible things ; but death ^hich the 
is the most terrible of all things ; for it is a limit ;^ gh^^^^^ 
and it is thought that to the dead there is nothing rag^. 
beyond, either good or bad. And yet the brave man 6. 
does not appear to have to do with death in every p«**l» ^^ 0o. 
form ; as at sea, and in disease. With what kinds ^^9^^^^^^* 
of death, then ? Is it with the most honourable 1 courage 
But those that occur in wai* are of this kind, for in is not 
war the danger is the greatest and most honourable, shown in 
The public honours tlmt are awarded in states and ^}^ \l^^ ^* 
by m^na«i8 attest this. <•«""• 

Properly, then, he who in the case of an honour- g. 

™ Ariftoile is here alluding to the severities of the Lace- 
dsmonian law. 

* Mon ultima linea Krum«— Hor, See on this subject, 
note, BooIl I. chap. U. 
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able death, and under circumstances close at hand 
which cause death, is fearlesp, may be called courage- 
ous; and the dangers of war are, more than any 
9. others, of this description. Not but that the brave 
The cba- j^^^gj^ \^ fearless at sea, and in sickness ; but not 
Badiore not ^^ *^® same cause as seamen ; for the brave give 
truly cou- up all hope of safety, and are grieved at such a 
rageous. land of death ; but seamen are sanguine, because 
10. of their experience. Moreover, brave men show 
manliness in cases where there is room for exerting 
themselves, and in which death is honourable ; but 
in such deaths as those above-mentioned there is 
neither one of these conditions nor the other. 



CHAP. VII. 



Of thi Brave Man^ and those who are in the extremet on 

either side of Bravery. 

1. But the terrible is not to all persons the same ; and 
fo^^pa there is something which we say is beyond the 
vrrep dv ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ therefore, is terrible to 

2 every man, at least to every man of sense. But 
rar' dp- ' those wliich are within the power of man to bear 
^ QputTTov, differ in magnitude, and in being some greater and 
#!•< some less: and circmnstances which cause con 

fidence differ likewise. But the brave man is fear- 
less, as becomes a man ; therefore at such things 
he will feel fear ; but he will bear up, as far as 
right and reason dictate, for the sake of what is 
honourable ; for there is this same end to all the 

3. virtues. But it is possible for these things to be 
feared too much and too little, and, again, for 
things not terrible to be feared as if they were so. 
But of feults, one is that the thing itself is not 
right ; another, that the manner is not right ; 
another, that the time is not right, and so on; 
and the case is similar with respect to things that 

4, cause confidence. Now he who bears bravely, and 
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rho fears what he ought^ and from th'; right mo- Brave maa 
ive, and in the right manner, and at the right defined. 
idme, and feels confidence in like manner, is brave. 
For the brave man suffers and acts just as the 
nature of the case demands, and right reason war- 
rants. 

But the end of every energy is that which is ac- 5 
cording to the habit ; and courage is that which is 
honourable in the case of the brave man; such 
therefore is his end ; for everything is defined by 
its end. For the sake, therefore, of what is honour- 
able, the brave man bears and performs those things 
which belong to coarage. But of those who are in 8. 
the extreme of excess there are two kinds, one who -A raXy j| . 
is excessive in fearlessness, who is not named (and ''^'• 
we have before stated, that many of these extremes 
are not named) ; but he (if, as is said of the Celts,® 
he fears nothing, neither earthquake nor waves) may 
be called mad or insensate. The other, who is ex- 7. 
cessive in his confidence in terrible circumstances, 
is rash ; and the rash man is thought to be arro- epa^fXe, 
gant, and a pretender to courage. He then wishes 
to seem what the courageous man is in terrible dr- 
comstances ; wherever he can, therefore, he imitates 
him. Most of these, therefore, are at once bold and 
cowardly ; for though they are bold in these cases, 
yet they do not bear up imder circumstances of 
terror. But he who is excessive in fear is a cow- g. AnXoi 
ard ; for he has all the attendant characteristics of 
fearing what he ought not, and as he ought not, 
and 80 forth ; besides, he is deficient in confidence ; 
but where he is called upon to bear pain, he more 
especially shows that he is in excess. Kow the 
coward is desponding, for he fears everything ; but 
the brave man is just the reverse, for confidence 
belongs to the sanguine temper. With the same sub- 9. ActX^c, 
jectfl^ therefore, are conversant the characters of the ^«a<r^c,aii4 

* Aristotle makes similar mention of the Celts (Eudem. 
EUi. iii. L) : — ohv ol KcXroc vpbg rd KVfLaTa BxXa dwavT&<n 
XdC^vriC* See also J£lian, Yar. Hist. xii. 23 ; Strabo, m. 
p. M (CMMQ* 
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aiSptloc coward^ the rash, and the brave man, but they arc. 
•11 convrr- differently disposed with i*espect to them ; lor the 
sant witli ^^Q £j^ gjg ^ excess and defect ; the ot^er is in 
things!"^ the mean, and as he ought to be ; the rash are pre- 
cipitate, and though beforehand they are fiill ol 
eagerness, yet in the midst of dangers they stand 
aloof; the brave are in action full of spirit, but 

10. beforehand tranquil. As we said, therefore, courage 
is a mean state with respect to subjects of conr 
fidence and terror ; t. e. in those whicb have been 
specified ; and it chooses and bears up, because it is 
honourable to do so, or because it is disgraceful not 

11. to do so. But to die, and thus avoid poverty or 
Suicide love, or anything painful, is not the part of a brave 
*° ^* ?. man, but rather of a coward ; for it is cowardice to 

avoid trouble ; and the suicide does not undergo 
death because it is honourable, but in order to avoid 
eviL Such, then, is the nature of courage. 



CHAP. vni. 

Five other Forms of Courage, 

1. There are, besides this, five other forms of courage 
Five spu- spoken of : first, the political, for it is most like 
of^courM- *^^® courage ; for citizens seem to undergo dangers, 
UoXiTiKTi. on accoimt of the rewards and punishments enacted 

by law, to avoid reproach and to obtain distinction. 

2. And for this reason those nations appear to be the 
most valiant, among whom cowards are disgraced, 
and brave men honoured ; and it is characters ol 
this kind that Homer makes the heroes of his 
poems, as Diomede and Hector, — " Polydamas will 
be the first to load me with reproacL"? And 
Diomede says, " For Hector will one day say, when 
speaking among the Trojans, The son of Tydeua 

3. beneath my hand." But this most nearly resem* 

1* See Horn. II. xxii. 100, or ?ope's translation, line 140; 
and viii. 148, or Pope, line 179. 
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>lee the coara^e before mentioned, because it axiaea 
from virtue ; for it arises from shame, and the de- 
sire of what is honourable, that is, distinction, and 
from shunning reproach, which is disgraceful. But 4. 
(me might class with these those who are com- 
pelled by their commanders to fight; but they 
are worse, inasmuch as they do it, not from sliame, 
but from fear, and in order to avoid, not what is 
difigracefiil, but what is painful ; for those who have 
power over them compel them, as Hector says, 
" Whomsoever I shall find crouching far away 
from the battle, it shall not be in his power to 
escape the dogs;''^ and those who issue orders to 
them, and strike them if they retreat, do the same ; 
also those who draw up their men in fi'ont of 
trenches, or things of the kind, for they all use 
compulsion :' a man must therefore be brave, not 
because he is compelled, but because it is honourable 
to be so. 

Again, experience ODceverj^iSubject appears to be 5. 
a kind of courage ; whence even Socrates thought 'Ek r^c 
that courage was a science." Now some people are ^/t^*tp»a|« 
experienced in one thing, and some in another ; 
and in warlike matters soldiers are experienced ; 
for there seem to be many things in war new^ to 

4 There are two passages in the Iliad which bear a close 
resembUmoe to this ; one in which Agamemnon is speaking 
(IL ii. 391 ; Pope, 466) ; the other in which the words are 
Hector's (II. xv. 348 ; Pope, 396). 

' Herodotos, in his account of the battle of Thermopylae, 
(yiu 223), says that the Persian officers stood behind the troops 
with whips, and with them drove the men onwards against the 
CDCUiy. 

* The moral theory of Socrates was, that as virtue was the 
€olj way to happiness, and no one could be willingly his own 
tnemy, so no one could do wrong willingly. Hence, whoever 
£d wrong did it through ignorance of right, and therefore 
irirtne resolved itself into science (Ittiot^/xi;). Courage, there- 
fore, being a virtue, would be, according to this theory, a 
science likewise. 

* It is doubtlnl whether the reading here should be caivd 
(tiiiiigs new), or Kivd (groundless terrors). The following 
exinrasions, — inanis belU fTacit. Hbt. ii. 69), and scis enim 
did qiHBdam wavucd, did item rd Ktvd tov iroXc/iov (Cic. ad 
Attic. T. 20), support the latter reading. Ob the other handf 
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other men, witli which soldiers, more than any one 
else, have become acquainted. They therefore ap- 
pear courageous, because all other people are not 
aware of the nature of these things ; besides^ 
through their experience they are better able to 
do, and not to suffer, and to protect themselves, 
and to wound others, because they are able to use 
dexterously their arms, and because they have such 
arms as are best adapted for offence and defence. 

6. In battle, therefore, they are like armed men 
against unarmed, and like professional wrestlers 
against amateurs ; for in conflicts of this kind, it is 
not the bravest men, but those who have the 
greatest strength, and who are in the best state of 

7. body, who make the best fighters. Now r^ular 
troops become cowardly when the danger surpasses 
their experience, and when they are inferior in 
nimibers or equipments ; for they are the first to 
fly ; but a native militia stands its ground, and 
dies, which happened in the Hermseum ;* for to 
them flight is disgraceful, and death is preferable to 
such safety ; while the others only expose them- 
selves to danger at the beginning, under the idea 
that they are superior ; but when they discover 
the true state, of the case they fly, because they 
fear death more than disgrace. But this is not the 
character of the courageous man. 

8. Again, some people refer anger to courage ; for 
Bk ^vfiov. lY^QQQ -^iiQ are borne on by anger, like wild beasts^ 

against those who have wounded them, are thought 
to be courageous ; because courageous men have the 
appearance of being imder the influence of anger ; 

vofiiffavreg oi/K aWo n tlvai t6 Kaivbv tov woXsfioVf k, r, X. 
(Thucyd. iii. 30), is in favour of the former. And this, Came- 
rarius, Cardwell, and Miclvelet prefer. Bekker, howeyer, 
adopts the latter reading. 

^ The Greek scholiast infcrms us that the Hermseum was' 
an open space in the city of Coronsea, in Boeotia. Here the 
Coronseans, assisted by some Boeotian auxiliary troops, fought 
an engagement with Nonarchus the Phocian, who hat! got 
possession of the citadel. In this battle the native troops 
stood their ground, and were all killed to a man ; the auziU- 
KtKM fled, on hearing of the death of one of their generaU. 
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for anger is a thing which above all others is apt 
to rush into dangers; whence Homer also says— 

** it infdsed strength into his soul." 

** it aroused his fury and rage." 

" he breathed stem fury thro' his nostrils." 

" his blood boUed."^ 

For all such signs as these seem to denote the 
rousing and awakening of anger. Now brave men iL 
act for the sake of what is honourable ; and anger 
co-operates with them; but beasts act from pain; 
for it is owing to their being struck or frightened ; 
at least when they happej^ to be in a wood or a 
marsh, they do not attack. Now it is not courage 
in them to rush into danger, because they are im- 
peUed by pain or rage, without foreseeing anything 
of the danger they incur. Since, according to such 
an idea, even asses would be brave when they are 
himyy ; for even when they are beaten they do 
not leave their pasture ; and adulterers also do 
many acts of daring through lust. Therefore those 
who from pain or rage are urged forward into 
danger are not brave. But that form of courage lo, 
which owes its origin to anger, appear^ to be more 
physical than the other forms ; but when deliberate 
preference and the proper motive are added, it 
becomes real courage. And men who are angry 
suffer pain, and when they have have satisfied their 
venireance they feel pleasure : but those whose 
co^ is owiig to this feeUng, are fond of fight- 
ing, but not really courageous ; for they do not act 
from the motive of the honourable, nor according 
to the suggestion of reason, but in obedience to 
passion, and yet their courage bears a strong re- 
semblance to real courage. 

Nor yet are the sanguine courageous ; for they 11. 
feel confidence in dangers, because they have ^^ ti^wi 
been victorious many times and over many oppo- ^^' 
nents; but they resemble the courageous, because 

^ The fourth quotation does not occur in either the Iliad or 
Odyssey, but in Theocritus, Id. xx. 15. — Michelet, Td 
woXiTiKa, are forces composed of citizens (TToXtrai). O) 
mrparUiTMy tre hired auxiliaries, or mercenaries* 
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both are apt to feel confidence; lat courageooa 
men are apt to feel confidence from the aboYe-nieh- 
tioned causes, and men of sangoine temperament 
because they believe themselves superior, and ex- 
pect that no evil will happen to them ; and this 
is the case with drunken men ; for they become 
sanguine ; but when things happen contrary to 

12. their expectation, they fly. Now it was said to be 
the part of the brave man to withstand everything 
which is or which appears to be terrible to man, 
because it is honourable to do so, and disgraceful 

13. not to do so. And therefore, also, it appears to be 
characteristic of a brave man to be fearless and 
imperturbable in oases of sudden danger, rather 
than in those which are previously expected ; far it 
arises more from habit, and less from preparation^ 
for in the case of things previously expected, a 
man might prefer them from calcolatioiL and 
reason, but in things nnexpeoted, from habit. 

' 14. Again the ignorant appear isourageous, and are 

*EK «y- not far removed from the sanguine ; but they are 

votas, worse, inasmuch as they make no estimate at all 

of the danger, whilst the others do ; for which rea^ 

15. son they stand their ground for awhile. But men 

who have been deceived fly, as soon as they dis^ 

cover that the case is diflerent from what they 

suspected ; as was the case with the Argives when 

they fell among the Lacedaemonians, mistaking 

them for Sicyonians.^ We have now given the 

chaiucter of the really brave, and of those who are 

only apparently so. 



. rK . CHAP. IX. 

-i .\ ^^'^ * 

Of certain features peculiar to Courage, 

1. But though courage is conversant with confidence 
Courage 3^^ fe^r^ i^ jg j^q^ equally conversant with both; 

com^ert ^^* ^"^ more to do with fearful things : for he who 

HWit with " See the Hellenics of Xenophon, Book VT. c. iv. sec, 10. 
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In tliese sases is undisturbed, and wjlo feels as he ipottpd 
<mght in tkem, is more tndy brave than he who ti»Mi^^ 
feek as he ought on subjects of confidence. Now ^^ **' 
men are called brave for bearing painful things ; iJ is pain-' 
and hence it follows also that courage is attended fiil, and 
"with pain, and is justly praised ; for it is more diffi- ™o^® ^^' 
cult to bear painful things than to abstain from ^ * tlumT 
pleasant things.* Not but that the end in courage tempe- 
is pleasant, but it is kept out of sight by the ac- ranee, 
companying circumstances : just as is the case in ^• 
the gymnastic exercises ; for, to pugilists, the end 
for which they act, namely, the crown and the ho- 
nours, is pleasant ; but the being beaten is painful, 
at least, if they are made of flesh, and all toil is 
painM j and because the painful circimistances are 
numerous^ the motive, which is a small matter, 
i^peare to have nothing pleasant in it. 

Now, if in the case of courage this be equally 4. Feeling 
tme, death and wounds will be painful to the brave pain will 
man, and against his will ; but he will bear them "<?* ^o"- 
because it is honourable to do so, and because it is ^^^ * 
disgraceful not to do so. And in proportion as he coward 
is nearer the possession of all virtue and happiness, 5. 
he will be more pained at death ; for to such a man 
as this, more than to any other, it is worth while 
to live, and he will knowingly be deprived of the 
greatest goods : and this is painful ; but he is not 
the less brave ; but perhaps he is even more brave, 
because in preference to these advantages he chooses 5 ta *^' 
the honour to be obtained in war. Consequently, it is kvepyuv it 
not possible to energize pleasantly in the case of all not possi. 
the virtues, except so far as that they attain to their We in all 
end. And perhaps there is no reason why those ^ ^'"' 
soldiers who are not of this character, but are less 7^ 
brave, and have no other good quality, should not Merce- 
be the best fighters : for these men are leady to nary sol- 
feca dangers and hazard life for the chance f>f great Jj!^"g°°* 
profit. Of courage, therefore, let so inuch have g^ 

'^ Because pain is sharper and more bitter than the mefe 
jose of pleasure. 
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been said; but it is not difficult, firom what liaa 
been baid, to comprehend, in outline, at leasts what- 
t is. 



CHAP. X. 

Of Temperance and Intemperance. 

1, But, after this, let us speak of temperance ; for 
Why cou- these two, courage and temperance, seem to be the 
rage and virtues of the irrational parts of the souL Now, we 
are first have said that temperance is a mean state on the 
considered, subject of pleasures ; for it has not the same, but 
Tempe- less connection with pains ; and with the same W" 
ranee is temperance appears to be conversant likewise. But 

TTfOi 7)00" 

y^^^ let us now distinguish the kinds of pleasures which 

are the subject of it. 

2. Let pleasures be divided into those of the soul, 
P.^^^^s and those of the body ; as, for example, the love ot 

^^ tel *"^° honour, the love of learning j for, in both these case^ 

and corpo- ^ ^^'^ takes pleasure in that which he is art to love, 

real. while his body feels nothing, but rather his intellect ; 

Mental are but those who have to do with pleasures of this kind 

love of g^pg neither called temperate nor intemperate. Nor 
iionour &c • 

' 3* are those called temperate nor intemperate who 

have to do with the other pleasures which do not 

belong to the body j for, as to those who are fond 

of fables, and telling long stories, and those who pass 

their days idly in indifferent occupations, we call 

them triflers, but not intemperate ; nor yet do we 

call those intemperate who are too much grieved 

at the loss of money or friends. 

4. Temperance must therefore belong to bodiljr 
Corporeal pleasures j but not to all even of these. Por those 
byinc ^^^ ^''^ delighted at the pleasures derived from 

^ sight, as with colour, and form, and painting, are 

neither called temperate nor intemperate, and yet 
it would seem to be possible for a man to bo 

5, pleased even with these as they ought, or too much, 
ikKon* or too little. The same thing holds good in cases 
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of hearing ; for i^o person calls tliose who are ex- 
travagantly delighted with songs or acting intern* 
i:>erate, nor does he call those who take j)roper 
pleasure in them temperate ; nor yet in cases of u. iffftjf. 
smell, except accidentally ;y for we do not call those 
who are pleased with the smell of fruit, or roses, or 
aromatic odours, intemperate, but rather those who 
•delight in the smell of perftimes and viands; for 
the intemperate are pleased with these, because by 
them they are put in mind of the objects of their 
desire. And one might see even others besides 7. 
intemperate people, who when himgry take delight 
in the smell of meat ; but taking delight in these 
things is a mark of the intemperate man, for to him 
these things are objects of desire. But even other 8« 
aniTnalfl perceive no pleasure through the medium 
of these senses, except accidentally; for dogs do not 
take delight in the smell of hares, but in eating 
them, although the smell caused the sensation. Nei- 
ther does the lion feel pleasure in the lowing of an 
ox, but in eating it ; but he perceived from the low- 
ing that the ox was near, and therefore he appears 
to be pleased at this ; and likewise he is not de- 
lighted at merely seeing or finding a stag or wild 
goat, but because he will get food. Therefore tem- 9. 
perance and intemperance belong to those pleasures 
in which other animals participate ; whence they 
appear slavisli and brutal ; and these are touch and 
taste. Now they seem to have little or nothing 10. ycuercc, 
to do with taste ; for to taste belongs the judging ^1^1^ which 
of flavours : as those who try wines do, and those ^J^f^' 
who prepare sauces ; but the intemperate do not ^^t li^tl© 
take much or indeed any pleasure in these flavours, convw- 
but only in the enjoyment, which is caused en- w^t* 
tirely by means of touch, and which is felt in meat, 
in drink, and in venereal pleasures. Wherefore n. cl^^, 

Philoxenus, the son of Eryxis, a glutton, wished with which 

it is chieli^ 

y Because neither the gratification of sight, nor smell, nor convcr- 
hearing, is the final cause to animals, but the satisfying hun- ^^^'* 
^er, the means of doing which are announced by the senses. 
Compare Horn. Iliad, iii. 23. — Michelet, 

Q 
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that he had a throat longer than a crane^s ; became 
he was pleased with touch, the most oommon of 
senses, and the one to which intemperanee bekmgBi; 
and it would api)eai* justly to be deserving of 
reproach, since it exists in us^ not so &r forth as we 
12. are men, but so far forth as we are animala^ Now, 
to delight in such things as these, and to be better 
pleased with them than anything else, is bmtal; 
yfor the most liberal of the pleasures of touch are 
not included, those, namely, which arise firom fric- 
tion and warmth in the gymnastic exerdses; hr 
the touch in which the intemperate man takes 
pleasure belongs not to the whole body, but to 
particular parts of it. 



(JHAP. XL 
Different kmdt qfDerires. 



1. But of desires, some appear to be common, and 
EwiOvniai others peculiar and acquired ; as, for example, the 

are two- desire of food is natural ; for every man desires^ when 

2. ^^^g^> meat or drink, or sometimes both ; and a 
Koivoi ; in yoimg man in his prime, Homer says, desires the 
these error nuptial couch ; but it is not every man wbo feeb 
is rare. ^j^^g qj, ^i^^^ desire, nor dk) all feel the, same. 

Therefore this appears to be peculiarly our own ; 
not but that it has something natural in it, for 
different things are pleasant to different people, and 
some things are more pleasant universally than 
others which might be selected at random. In the 
natural desires, then, few err, and only on one side, 
that of excess ; for to eat or drink anything till a 
man be overfilled is exceeding the natural desire in 
quantity ; for the o'oject of natural desire is the 
satisfax^tion of our wants. Therefore these are 
called belly gods, because they satisfy their wants 
more than they ought : people of excessively slavish 
Siai, 3. dispositions are apt to do this. But in the case of 
^noTR fre- peculiar pleasures many people err, and frequently ; 
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for people who are cijllcil lovers of these things, 
ai"e so called either from being pleased with im- 
proper objects, or in improper degree, or as the 
vulgar are, or iu an improper manner, or' at an 
improper time; but intemperate pei^ns axe in 
the excess in dll these pai'ticulars ; for they are 
pleased with some things that ought not to please 
them, because they are hateful ; and if any of these 
things are proper objects of delight, they are de- 
lighted with them either more than they ought, 
or as the vulgar are. 

It is clear, therefore, that excess in pleasures is C* 
intemperance, and blameable. But as to pains, a Courage 
man is not, as in the case of courage, called tem- ^pan<^" 
perate for bearing them, nor intemperate for not diflfer as tt 
bearing them ; but a man is called intemperate for pains, 
feeling more pain than he ought at not obtaining 
pleasant things; (so the pleasure is the cause 
of the pain ;) but the temperate man is called so 
from not feeling pain at the absence of and the ^ 

abstaining from pleasure. Now, the intemperate 5. 
man desires all things which are pleasant, or those Intempe- 
which are most so, and is led by his desire to choose '**« "^*"' 
thoiie things in * preference to others ; for 'which 
reason he feels pain both on account of his failure 
in obtaining, and his desire to obtain ; for desire is 
accompanied by pain ; but it seems absurd to be 
pained through pleasure. 

But there are, in fact, none who fall short on the 6- 
subject of pleasure, and who deUght less than they ^fth re^"^* 
ought in it ; for such insensibility is not natural to gp^.^^ ^^ 
man ; for all other animals discriminate between pleasure 
the things which they eat, and like some, and dis- never 
like others. But if any one thinks nothing plea- ^'°^^* 
sant, and sees no difference between one thmg and 
another, he would scarcely be r man ; but this 
character has no name, because it is never foimd. 

But the temperate man is in the mean in these 7. 
matters ; for he is not pleased, but rather annoyed, "^® *®™" 
at the principal pleasures of the intemperate man ; Seabed ^ 
nor is he pleased with any improper objects, nor 

o2 
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exoessivelj with anything ; nor is he pained at their 
absence j nor does he feel desire, except in modera- 
tion, nor more than he ought, nor when he onght 
g, not, nor in any case improperly. But he feels 
moderate and proper desire for all those pleasant 
things which conduce to health, or a sound habit of 
body ; and he feels the same desire for thoee other 
pleasures which do not hinder these, which are not 
contrary to the honourable, nor beyond his means ; 
for he who feels otherwise sets too high a price 
upon such pleasures. But this is not the character 
of the temperate man ; but he feels them according 
to the suggestions of right reason. 



CHAP. XIL 

That Intemperance appears more Voltmtart/ than Cbwardiee* 

!• But intemperance seems more volimtary than cow- 
Why m- ardice : for one arises from pleasure, and the other 
temperance « ' , i* ■!_• -l • . i V j . i • 

is more i^om pam ; one of which is to be chosen; and the 

voluntary other to be avoided And pain puts a man beside 
than himself, and disturbs his natural character ; whereat 

cowardice, pleasure has no such eflfect. It is, therefore, more 
voluntary, and for this reason more deserving of 
reproach ; for it is easier to become accustomed to 
resist pleasures, because they frequently occur in 
life ; and in forming the habits there is no dange; ; 
but the case of thmgs formidable is just the con- 
trary. 

2. And it would appear that cowardice i& not 
equally voluntary in the particular acts ; for cow- 
ardice itself is not painful; but the particular 
circumstances through pain put a man beside him- 
self, and cause him to throw away his arms, and to 
do other disgraceful things ; and therefore it appears 

3. to be compulsory. In the case, however, of the 
intemperate man, on the contrary, his particular 
acts are voluntary ; for they are committ^ in obe* 
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dience to his lusts and desires ; but the whole liabit 
is less voluntary ; for no one desires to be intempe- 
rate. We apply the term intemperance to children's 4. 
faults also ; for there is some resemblance between Analogy 
the two cases : but which use of the word is derived ^^^^^^'^ 
ftomthe other, matters not for our present purpose. f^Z- 
But it is evident that the latter meaning was deriVed gically un- 
firom the former ; and the metaphor seems to be by chaatened- 
no means a bad one : for whatever desires those Sf^^l' ??^ 
things which are disgraceful, and is apt to increase $'cUld^„, 
much, requires chastisement : and this is especially 
the ^ with desires and children ; for children 
live in obedience to desire, and in them the desire ^ 
of pleasure is excessive. If, therefore, it is not' 5. 
obedient, and subject to rule, it will increase greatly; ^^^, ^^- 
for the desire of pleasure is insatiable, and attacks ^KL. 
the foolish man on all sides ; and the indulgence of 
desire increases the temper which is congenial to it, 
and if the desires are great and strong, they expel 
reason also. Hence it is necessary that they shoidd be 6. 
moderate and few, and not at all opposed to reason : 
and this state is what we call obedient and disci- 
plined ; for as a child ought to live in obedience to 
the orders of his master, so ought that part of the 
soul which contains the desires, to be in obedience 

to reason. It is -therefore necessary for that part 7. 
of the soul of the temperate man which contain's 
the, desires; to be in harmony with reason; for 
the honoiirahle is the mark at which both aim : 
and the temperate man desires what he ought, and 
as he ought, and when he ought ; and thus reason 
also enjoins. Let this sui&ce, therefore, on the 
cnibiect nf t«mT)eranoo. 



d« 
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CHAT. L 

0/ Liberality end Illiberality. 

I* Lei ns uext speaJk of liberality. Now it appean ta 
Liberality be a mean on the subject of possessions ; fot this 
defined. liberal man is praised, not for matters which re- 
late to war, nor for those in which the temperate 
character is exhibited, nor yet for his judgment^ bat 
in respect to the giving and receiving of property; 
and more in giving than receiving. But by pro- 
perty we mean everything, of which the value is 

2, measured by money. Now, the excess and defect 
The ex- on the subject of property are prodigality and 
tremes are iUiberality j the term illiberality we always attach 
founded"^" ^^ those who are more anxious than they on^it 
with other about money j but that of prodigality we sometimes 
vices. use in a complex sense, and attach it to intem- 
perate people, for we call those who are inconti- 
nent, and profuse in their expenditi:^ for purposes 
of intemperance, prodigal ; therefore they seem to 
be the most wicked, for they have many vices at 

3, once. Now, they are not properly so called, for the 
meaning of the word prodigal is the man who has 
one single vice, namely, that of wasting his fortune ; 
for the man who is ruined by hlT'own means is 
prodigal, and the waste of property appears to be a 
sort of ruining one's self, since life is supported by 
means of property. This is the sense, therefbre, 
that we attach to prodigality. But it is possible 
to make a good and bad use of everything which 
hab use. Now, money is one of the usefal things ; 
and that man makes the best use of everything 
who possesses the virtue which rektes to it, and. 
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therefore, he who possesses the virtue that relates 
to money will make the best use of it, and the 
possessor of it is the liberal man. 

But spending and giving seem to be the use of 4. 
money, and receiving and taking care of it are more ^y ^^^^ 
properly the method of acqu^ing it ; hence it is gjgtg^i^r J 
more the part of the liberal man to give to proper in giving 
objects 'than to receive from proper persons, or to than re- 
abstain from receiving from improper persons ; for reiving, 
it belongs more to the virtue of liberality to do than 
to receive good, and to do what is honourable than 
to abstain from doing what is disgraceful. And it 5, 
is clear that doing what is good and honourable 
belongs to giving, and that receiving good and ab- 
staining from doing what is disgraceful, belongs to 
receiving; and thanks ai^e bestowed on the giver, 
and not on him who abstains from receiving, and 
praise still more so ; and abstaining from receiving 
is more easy than giving, for men are less disposed to 
give what is their own than not to take what be- 
longs to another; and givers aire called liberal, while 
those who abstain from receiving are not praised 
for liberality, but nevertheless they are praised for 
justice ; but those who receive are not praised at alL 
But liberal men are more beloved than, any others, 
for they are useful, and their usefulness consists in 
giving. 

But actions according to virtue are honourable, 6. 
and are done for the sake of the honourable ; the The mo- 
liberal man, therefore, will give for the sake 6f*^^®*" - 
the honourable, and will give properly, for he will literaity. 
give to proper objects, in proper quantities, at pro- 
per times; and his giving will have all the other 
qualifications of right giving, and he will do this 
pleasantly and without pain ; for that which is done 
according to virtue is pleasant, or without pain, and 
by no means annoying to the doer. But he who 7« 
gives to (improper objects, and not for the sake of 
the honourable, is not to be called liberal, but some- 
thing else ; nor yet he who gives with pain, for he 
would prefer the money to the performance of an 
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honourable action, and this is not the part of a libe- 

8. ral man. Nor yet will the liberal man recelYe from 
Requi- improper persons, for such receiving is not charac- 
Si**i b nil *®^*^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ estimates things at iiieir propei 

eceiver. Value ; nor would he be fond of asking, for it is not 
like a benefiictor, readily to allow liimself to be be- 
nefited ; but he will receive from proper sources ; 
for instance, from his own possessions ; not becaase 
it is honourable, but because it is necessary, in order 
that he may have something to give j nor will he 
be careless of his own fortune, because he hopes by 
means of it to be of use to others ; nor will he giva 
at random to anybody, in order that he may have 
something to give to proper objects" and in cases 
where it is honourable to do so. 

9. It is characteristic of the liberal man to be pro- 
Requisites f\ise and lavish in giving, so as to leave but little 
for the £^jj. himself^ fQj. n ig characteristic of him not to look 
giver. *^ ^^ ^^^ interest. But the term liberality is ap- 
plied in proportion to a man's fortune, for the liberal 
consists not in the quantity of the things given,, 
but in the habit of the giver ; and this habit gives 
according to tlie means of the giver. And there is 
nothing to hinder the man whose gifks are smaller 
being more liberal, provided he gives from smaller 

10^ means. But those who have not been the makers 

Those of their own fortune, but have received it by in- 

who inherit heiitance, are thought to be more liberal, for they 

wealth the ^^j.^ inexperienced in want, and all men love their own 

liberal. productions most, as parents and poets. But it is 

not easy for the liberal man to be lich, since he is not 

apt to receive or to take care of money, but rather' 

to give it away, and to be careless of it for its own 

sake, and only to care for it for the sake of giving 

11. away. And for this reason people upbraid fortune, 

because those who are most deserving of wealth are 

the least wealthy. But this happens not without 

reason, for it is impossible for a man to have money 

who takes no pains about getting it, as is the case 

in other things. 

Ubard 120 ^^^ ^^® liberal man will not ^ve to im^ro^ 
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persons, nor at improper times, and so forth, for man dif- 
if he did, he would cease to act with liberality ; ferent 
and if he were to spend money upon these things, from the 
he would have none to spend upon proper objects, ^^^^^ ^^ 
for, as has been observed, the man who spends. • 
according to hk means, and upon prcper objects, is 
liberal, but he who is in the excess is prodigal For Kings 
tliis reason we do not call kings prodigal, for it cannot be 
does not appear easy to exceed the greatness of pro^lig^ls. 
their possessions in gifts and expenditure. 

liberality, therefore, being a mean state on the 13, 
subject of giving and receiving money, the liberal 
man will give and expend upon proper objects, and 
in proper quantities, in small and great matters 
alike^ and this he will do with pleasure ; and he will Liberal 
receive from proper sources, and in proper quanti- °^^^ <^f- 
ties j for, since the virtue of Hberality is a mean state i^'^^^j^u 
it both giving and receiving, he will in both cases prodigal in 
act as he ought ; for proper receiving is naturally receiving, 
consequent upon proper giving, and improper re- 
ceiving is the contrary. Habits, therefore, which 
are naturally consequent upon each other are pro- 
duced together in the same person, but those that 
are contiury clearly cannot. But if it should happen 14. 
to the liberal man to spend in a manner inconsistent When and 
with propriety and what is honourable, he will feel ^9^ *^® 
pain, but only moderately and as he ought, for it is ^J'^^^^ 
characteristic of virtue to feel pleasure and pam at 
proper objects, and in a proper manner.v And the 12. 
liberal man is ready to share his money with others ; 
for, from his setting no value on it, he is liable to 
be dealt with unjustly, and he is more annoyed at 
not spending anything that he ought to have spent, 
than pained at having spent what he ought not ; 
and he is no friend of Simonides.^ But the prodigal 13. 
man even in these cases acts wrongly, for he neither 
feels pleasure nor pain, where he ought nor as 
he ought. But it will be more clear to us as we 
proceed. 

* The poet Simonides ig generally accused of avarice. Com* 
pan Rbct, Book III, cfa. u 
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14. But we luive said that prodigality and illiberality 
are the excess and the defect, and that they are 
conversant with two things, giving and recernng, 

Frodigal- for we include spending under giving, f Prodigaliiy, 
fty and il- therefore, exceeds in giving, and not receivings and 
definwi ^^^ short in receiving ; but illiberality is deficient 
in giving, but excessive in receiving, but only in 
cases of small expenditure. Both the characteristics 
of prodigality, therefore, are seldom found in the 
same person ; for it is not easy for a person who 
receives from nobody to give to everybody, for their 
means soon Ml private persons who give, and these 

15. are the very persons who seem to be prodigal This 
1^ rST*" c^^*^*®^ '^^^ would seem considerably better than 
^^g^ ** the illiberal one ; for he is easily to be cured by age 
than illi- and by want, and is able to arrive at the mean ; &r 
herality. he has the qualifications of the liberal man ; fiir 

he both gives and abstains from receiving, but in 
neither instance as he ought, nor well. li^ there- 
fore, he could be accustomed to do this, or oonld 
change his conduct in any other manner, he would 
be liberal, for he will then give to proper objects, 
and will not receive from improper sources; and for 
this reason he does not seem to be bad in moral 
character, for it is not the mark of a wicked or an 
imgenerous man to be excessive in giving and not 
receiving, but rather of a fooL But he who is ill 
this manner prodigal seems far better than ^the ilH- 
beral man, not only on account of the reasons already 
stated, but also because he benefits many people, 
while the other benefits nobody, not even himself 

16. But the majority of prodigak, as has been stated, 
Other jQg^ receive from improper sources, and are in 
Uiics of ' *^ respect illiberal. Now, they become fond of 
prodigality, receiving, because they wish to spend, and are not 

able to do it easily, for their means soon fail them ; 
they are, therefore, compelled to get supplies from 
some other quarter, and at the same time, owing to 
their not caring for the honourable, they receive 
without scruple from any person they can ; for they 
are anxious to give, and the liow or the whence thflgr 
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get the money matters not to them.^ Therefore ij^ 
their gifts are not liberal, for they are not honour- 
able, nor dene for the pake of the honourable, nor 
as they ought to be done } but sometimes they 
make men rich vtho deserve to be poor, aud will 
give to men of virtuoiis characters nothing, and to 
flatterers, or those who provide them with any 
other pleasure, much. Hence the generality of pro- i8. 
digals are intemperate also; for, spending money 
carelessly, they are expensive also in acts of in- 
temperance, and, because they do not live with a 
view to the honourable, they fall away towards 
pieadsures. The prodigal, therefore, if he be without 
t»ie guidance of a master, turns aside to these vices ; 
but if he happen to be taken care of, he may pos- 
sibly arrive at the mean, and at propriety. 
(r But iUiberality is incurable, for old age and im- 19^ 
bedlity of every kind seem to make men illiberal, Illibera- 
and it is more congenial to human nature than pro- lity is in. 
digality ; for the generality of mankind are fond of *^**'*1*1®* 
money rather than of giving, and it extends very 
widely, and has many forms, for there appear to Various 
be many modes of illiberality ; for as it consists in modes of 
two things, the defect of giving, and the excess illiberality 
of receiving, it does not exist in all persons entire, 
but is sometimes divided ; and some exceed in re-/ 
ceiving, and others fall short in giving. For those 20. 
who go by the names of parsimonious, stingy, and <peid(o\ol 
niggardly, all fidl short in giving ; but do not desire y^'^xpo' 
what belongs to another, nor do they wish to '^''* '**^* 
receive, some of them from a certain fairness of 
character, and caution lest they commit a base 
action j for some people seem to take care of 
their money, or at least say that they do, in order 
that they may never be compelled to commit a 21. 
disgraceful action. Of these alsc is the cummin- ^*'M'*'<>- 

^ How often do we find the most profuse and extravagant 
persons guilty of the most illiberal actions, and least scru- 
pulous as to the means of getting money ! This union of the 
two extremes in the same individual is exemplified in the 
I'h n > cier of Catiline, whom Salluf r describes as being '* Alieni 
•ppeteusy sai profusus.^' 
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eplitter, and every one of tdmilar du^racter, and he 
derives liis name from being in the excess of unwil- 
lingness to give. Others, again, through fear abstain 
from other persons' property, considering it difiicult 
for them to take what belongs to other people, with- 
out other people taking theirs. They therefore ai-c 

22. satisfied neither to receive nor give. Again, in re- 
riopvoiSoff' ceiving, some are excessive in receiving from any 
'^oKitrrai, source, and any thing ; those, for instance, who ex- 
ercise illiberal professions, and brothel-keepera^ and 
all persons of this kind, and usurers, and those who 
lend small sums at high interest ; for all these re- 
ceive from improper sources, and in improper quan- 

23. titles. And the love of base gain appears to be 
common to them all; for they all submit to re- 
proach for the sake of gain, and even for small 
gain. For we do not call those illiberal who receivey 
great things from improper sources, as tyrftnta^ who 
lay waste cities, and pillage temples, but rather 
we call them wicked, impious, and unjust. But the 

24. gamester, the clothes-stealer, and the robber, are of 
KvtivHiQ, the illiberal class, for they are fond of base gain ; 
\(oiroSv' f^j.^ fQj. ^]^g ggjj.Q q£ gg^ Ijq^Jj q£ them ply their 

^%*r, ^' trades, and incur reproacL , Clothes-stealers and 
robbers submit to the greatest dangers for the sake 
of the advantage they gain, and gamesters gain from 

25. their friends, to whom they ought to give. Both, 
therefore, are lovers of base gain, in that they desire 
to gain from sources whence they ought not ; and 
all such modes of receiving are illiberal With 
reason, therefore, is illiberality said to be contrary 
to liberality ; for not only is it a greater evil than 
prodigality, but also men are more apt to err on this 
side than on the side of the prodigality before men- 
tioned. Respecting liberality, therefore, and the 
vices which are opposed to it, lot thus much have 
been said. 
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CHAP. U. 

Of Magnijiceiice and Meanneas, 

But it woiild seem tliat the subject of maguificence 1. 
is the next to be discussed ; for this likewise is a vir- How 
tue on the subject of money ; but it does not, like ^^ce dif- 
liberality, extend to all acts that pertain to money, fers from 
but only those which involve great expenditure, liberality. 
And in these it surpasses liberality in greatness ; 
for, as its name signifies, it is appropriate expendi- 
ture in great matters ; but greatness is a relative 
term ; for the expense of the office of trierarch 
and of the chief of a sacred embassy^ is not the 
same. Propriety therefore depends upon the rela- 2. 
tion of the expense to the expender ; the object of ^^ ^1^*^ 
the expense ; and the quantity expended. But he F^P^^^^y 
who in trifling, or in moderate matters, spends with "^'^^ 
propriety, is not called magnificent ; as in the line, 
"I often gave to the wandering beggar j"'^ but 
he who expends with propriety in great matters 
is so called ; for the magnificent man is liberal ; 
but it does not follow any more for that, that the 
liberal man should be magnificent. Of this habit 3. 
the defect is called meanness ; the excess, bad taste 
and vulgar provision,® and all other names which 
are applied to excess, not on proper, but improper 
objects. But we will speak of them hereafter. 

The magnificent man resembles one who pos- 4. 
sesses knowledge, for he is able to discover what is How 

* The rpiripdpxoi were those rich citizens at Athens, on 
whom was imposed the public harden of furnishing and equip- 
ping a trireme ; the ^eojpoi were those who were sent on any 
•embassy for sacred purposes, such as to consult an oracle, or 
attend a solemn meeting, &c. On the XsiTovpyiai of the 
Athenians, see Dr. Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities. 

* See Horn. Odyss. zvii. 420. 

* The Greek word is pavavtria. This vice is called in the \ 
Magn. Mor. i. 27, ffoXaKutvila ; and in Eudem. £th. ii. 3, / 
iarrav^pta, '■' 
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magnifi. appropriate, and to incur great expense in aooor- 
cence danoe with it ; for, as we said in the beginnings the 

'"^^ habit is defined by the energies, and by the acts of 
^' which it is the habit. The expenses of the magni- 

ficent man, therefore, are gr^ and approprifdie ; 
such also are his works ; for so will his expense be 
great, and be appropriate to his work. So that the 
work ought to be worthy of the expense, and the 
expense worthy, or even more than worthy, of the 

5. work. ^Now the magnificent man will inoor such 
Motive. expenses for the sake of the honourable ; for this 

is common to all the yirtues ; and besidei^ he will 
do it with pleasure and with profpseness ; for exact 
accuracy is mean ; and he would be more likely to 
consider how he could do the thing most beaatifiilly 
or most appropriately, than how much it wofold 
cost, or how he might do it at the smallest price. 

6. Consequently the magnificent man must necessarily 
be liberal also ; for the. liberal man will spend 
what he ought, and as he ought ; but in these cases 
greatness is characteristic of the magnificent man. 
Since, then, liberality belongs to these subjects, mag- 
nificence will, even with the same expense, make its 
work more magnificent ; for the excellenoe of a 
possession and a work is difierent ; for a possession 
is most excellent when it is of the greatest value, 
and would fetch most money, as gold ; but a work, 
when it is great and honourable ; lor the contem- 

• piation of a work like this causes admiration, and 
Public the magnificent causes admiration. The excellence 
magnifi. of a work, therefore, is magnificence in greatness. 

Now all those things which we call honourable, 
are included imder the term expenses, as, for 
example, those that relate to the gods, offerings, 
temples, and sacrifices ; likewise all those that 
relate to anything divine ; and those which^ being 
done for the public good, are objects of laudable 
ambition ; as if men think that a person ought to 
be splendid in the offices of choragus, or trierarch, 
or public entertainer. But in all cases, as has been 
said, there must be a reference to the rank and 



cence. 
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property of the person who expends ; for the ex- 
pense must have proper relation to these thin^. 
And not only be appropriate to the work, but to the 
doer of the work also. Hence a poor man cannot g. 
be magnificent, for he has not property from which The poor 
he can expend large sums with propriety ; and the ^^^ cannot 
poor man who attempts it is a fool ; for it is incon- ^ ^^'^' 
ristentTnth his rank, and mth propriety; but *«""• 
excellence consists in doing it rightly. But magnifi- 9. 
cent actions become those, to whom magnificent pro- 
perty belongs previously, either by their owr^means, 
or their ancestors, or any with whom they are con- 
nected ; they also become the nobly bom, the 
&mou8, and so on ; for all these have greatness and 
dignity. Such, then, is the character of the magni- 
ficent man as near as possible, and in such expenses 
is magnificence displayed ; for these are the greatest 
and most had in honour. 

But of private expenses, those are the most 10. 
magnificent which only happen for once ; as, for Private 
example, a wedding, and anything of that kind ; ™*g"*»* 
or anything in which the whole city, or the princi- 
pal people, take an interest, and those which relate 
to the reception and dismissal of strangers, and to 
honorary gifts and recompenses ; for the magnificent 
man is not inclined to spend upon himself, but 
upon the public ; but gifts bear some resemblance 
to offerings. It is also characteristic of the mag- 11. 
nificent man to furnish his house in a manner be- 
coming his wealth ; for this is an ornament to him ; 
and to be more disposed to spend money on such 
works as are lasting ; for these are the most honour- 
able ; and in every case to attend to propriety ; for 
the same things are not suitable to gods and men, 
nor to a temple and a tomb. And in the case 12. 
of expenses, everything that is great in its kind, 
is magnificent, and that which is great in a great 
kind, is most magnificent ; and next to that, that 
which is great in another kind. And there Ih a 
difference between that which is great in the woric, 
lUid that which is great in the expenditure ; for a 
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most beautiful ball or oil-bottle la ma^^uificent as a 
pft to a child, but the price of it is trifling and 
tllibcral. Hence it is the part of the magnificent 
man to do what he does, of whatever description 
it be, magDificently ; for thia is not easUy sur- 
passed, and has a due reference to the expense. 
Such, then, is the character of the magnificent man. 

13, But he who is in excess, and is vulgarly profiise, 
BapavaoQ. is in excess, as we have said, in spending impro- 
perly ; for in small expenses he will spend large? 
sums, and be inconsistently splendid ; for instance, 
he will entertain his club-fellows with a marriage 
feast ;^ and when fimnshing a chorus for a comedy, 
win introduce a purple robe into the parode,8 lifce 
the Me£«.reans : and all this he will do, not for the 
sake of the honourable, but to display his wealthy 
imagining that by this means he shall be admired : 
and where he ought to spend much, he will spend 
little, and where he ought to spend little, much. 

14, But the mean man in all cases will be in the 
TAiKpovoe- defect, and though he may have spent very large 
•"^C' sums, will spoil the beauty of the. whole for the 

sake of a trifle ; and whatever he does, he will do 
with hesitation, and will calculate how to spend 
least money ; and this he will do in a complaaning 
spirit, and will always think that he does more 
than he has occasion to do. These two habits 
are vices ; nevertheless they do not bring reproach 
upon those guilty of them, from their neither being 
hurtful to their neighbour, nor very disgraceful to 
themselves. 

' See Horn. Odyss. i. 225. 

" But say, you jovial troop so gaily dress'd. 
Is this a bridal or a friendly feast ? ** 
ff Th« jrapodog was the first speech of the whole chorus in 
n Greek tragedy. It was so named as being the passage of the 
chorus -song, sung whilst it was advancing to its proper place 
in the orchestra, and therefore in anapsestic or marching verse. 
The araamov was chanted by the chorus when standing in its 
proper position, See Smith's Diet Antiq. p. 983. 
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CHAP. IIJ 

Of Mognanimity and Little Mindednea. 

Magnakimitt,^ even from itsveiy name, appears to 1. 
be cQiiYersBiit with great matters. First let us de- Magnani 
tenmne -with wliat kind of great matters. But it "JJ^*/** 
makes no difference whether we consider the habit, miuer. 
or the man who lives according to the habit. Now, i^g-^a- 
the magnanimous man appears to be he who, being nimous 
reallj worthy, estimates lus own worth highly ; for man. 
he who makes too low an estimate of it is a fool ; 
and no man who acts according to virtue can be a 
fob], nor devoid of sense. The character before- 2. 
mentioned, therefore^ is magnanimous ; for he whose 
worth is low, a^id who estimates it lowly, is a modest 2w0p«i.. 
man, bat not a magnanimous one; for magnani- 
mity belongs, to greatness, just as beauty exists only 
with good stature;^ for little persons may be pretty, 
and weU proportioned, but cannot be beauti^l. 
He who ei^amates his own worth highly, when in 3. 
reality he is unworthy, is vain ; but he who esti- Xauvog. 
mates it more highly than he deserves, is not in all 
cases vain. He who estimates it less highly than 4. 
it deserves, is little-minded, whether his worth be 
great or moderate, or ij^ when worth little, he esti- 
mates himself at less ; and the man of great worth Mocp^S^ 
appears especially little-minded ; for what would he x<>t*« 

^ Magnaniimty as described by Aristotle cannot be oon- 
Mstent with the humility required by the Gospel. The Chris- 
dan knows his utter nnworthiness in the sight of God, and 
therefore cannot form too low an estimate of his own worth. 
Nerertfaeless that there is such a virtue as Christian magna- 
nimity 18 abmnd^tly shown in the character of St. Paul. The 
heathen Tirtne of magnanimity constituted a marked feature 
in the character of a virtuous Athenian, and was doubtless also, 
as Zell obwrves, a strong feature in the character of Aristotle 
himself. 

* The Greeks considered a good stature a necessary charac* 
teristic of beauty. — See the Rhetoric, I. v., also Horn. Odyss. 
viU. 299. 
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Iiave done if Lis worth had not been so great t 
^« The magnanimous man, therefore, in the greatness 
of his merits, is in the highest pktce ; but in his 
jn'oper estimation of himcsel^ in the mean ; for ho 
estimates himself at the proper rate, while the 
others are in the excess and defect. If, there- 
fore, the magnanimous man, being worthy of great 
things, thinks himself so, and still more of the great* 
est things, his character must display itself upon 
some one subject in particular. 
0. Kow, the term value is used with reference to 
external goods; and we must assume that to be 
of the greatest value which we award to the goda^ 
and which men of eminence are most desii0i]8 a^ 
and which is the prize of tha most honourable acts ; 
and such a thing as this is honour ;^ for this is the 
Miumani- gi^^^'test of external goods. The magnanimous man, 
mous man therefore, acts with propriety on subjects of honour 
conyer- and dishonour. And, even without arguments to 
santwith prove the point, it seems that the magnanimous 
^Tiui) ^^ concerned with honour, for great men esteem 
^hich is themselves worthy of honour more than anything 
the great- else ; for it is according to their desert. But the 
est of ex- little-minded man is in the defect, both as regards 

goods ^^ ^^'^ ^"^ merit and the magnanimous man's 

dignity; but the vain man is in the excess as 
I'egards his own real merit, but is in the defect as 
regards that of the magnanimous man 
7. The magnanimous man, if he ^ worthy of the 
The mag- highest honours, must be the best of men ; for the 
nHnimous better man is always worthy of the greater honour, 
man.*^°^ and the best man of the "greatest. The truly mag- 
nanimous man must therefore be a good man ; and 
it seems, that whatever is great in any virtue be- 
longs to the magnanimous character ; for it can in 
nowise be befitting the magnanimous man to swing 
his arms and run away^, nor to commit an act of 

^ The word here translated honour is rifirjf whidi signiiies, 
not the abstract principle to fcoXov, but hononrable distinc- 
tion ; hence it is called an external good, for it is conferred on 
us by others. 

* The phrase in the orijpnal vrapatJiifTavra ^{fyiiv has the 
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injustice; foi what could be the motive to base 
conduct to him to whom nothing is great ] And if 
we examine the particulars of the case, it ^vill ap- 
pear ridicidooft that the magnanimous man should 
not be a good man ; and he could not even be de- 
serving of honour, if he were a bad man ; for honour 
is the prize of virtue, and is bestowed upon the good. 

Magnanimity, then, seems to be, as it were, a kind 3. 
of ornament of the virtues : for it makes them Magnani- 
greater, and cannot exist without them. And for ^}^ ** , 
this reason it is difficult to be really magnanimous ; J^^S^** 
for it is impossible, without perfect excellence and 
goodness. The magnanimous character, therefore, The mag- 
is principally displayed on the subject of honour nanimous 
and dishonom*. And in the case of great instances ^^^ c°^- 
of honoiu*, bestowed by the good, he will be mode- "j^ ^g, 
rately gratified, under the idea that he has ob- gard to 
tain^ what is his due, or even less than he de- honours. 
serves ; for no honour can be equivalent to perfect 
virtue. Not biit t^t be will receive it, because 
they have nothing greater to give him ; but honour 
firom any other persons, and on the score of trifles, 
he will utterly despise ; for these he does not de- 
serve ; and likewise he will despise dishonour ; for 
he cannot justly deserve it. 

The magnanimous character is, therefore^ as has 9. 
been said, principally concerned with honours ; not To wealth 
but that in wealth and power, and all good and bad 
fortune, however it may come to pass, he will behave 
-with moderation ; and not be too much delighted 
at soooesfi^ nor too much grieved at failure ; for he 
will not feel thus even at honour, though it is the 
greatest thing of all; for power and wealth are 
eligible because of the honour they confer ; at any 
rate^ those who possess them desire to be honoured 
on aooount of them. To him, therefore, by whom 
honour is lightly esteemed, nothing else can be im- 
portant ; wherefore magnanimous men have the 10. 
appearance of superciliousness. Instances of good Sacreai 

lame signification as the Latin phrase demimsmcnUusfugere; 
<• e. to fly very rapidly. 

u2 
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jBontribates fortune also appear to oontribate to raagnaiumity ; 

to magna- f^,. ^}|q nobly bom are thought worthy of honour, 

^^""^ ^' and those who possesB power and wealth, lor they 

surpass others ; and evn3rthiiig whidi is superior in 

gooKiness is more honourable. Henoo^ sucn things 

as these make men more magnanimous ; for by some 

11. people they are honoured. Bat in reality the good 
man alone is deserving of honour ; but he who has 
both is thought more worthy of honour ; but those 
who, without virtue, possess sudi good tUngs as 
these, neither have any right to thmk themselves 
worthy of great things, nor are properly called mag- 
nanimous; for magnanimity cannot exist without 
perfect virtue. But those who possess these things 
become supercilious and inscdent; for without yirtue 
it is difficult to bear good fortune with propriety ; 
and being unable to bear it, and thinking thkt 
they excel others^ they despise them, while they 
themselves do anything they please ; for they imi- 
tate the magnanimous man, though they are not 
like him ; but this they do wherever they can. Ac- 
tions according to virtue they do not perform, but 
they despise others. But the magnanimous man 
feels contempt justly; for he forms his opinions 
truly, but the others form theirs at random. 

12. ^e magnanimous man neither shuns nor is fond 
Af to of danger, because there are but few things which he 
courage, cares for ; but to great dangers he exposes himself, 

and when he does run any risk, he is unsparing of 
his life, thinking that life is not worth having on 

13. some terms. He is disposed to bestow, but ashamed 
to receive benefits ; for the former is the part of a 

Astolibe- superior, the latter of an inferior; and he is dia- 
raUty. posed to make a more liberal return for fiirvours ; 
for thus the original giver will have incurred an ad- 
ditional obligation, and will have received a benefit. 
He is thought also to recollect those whom he has 
benefited, but not those from whom he has re- 
ceived benefits ; for the receiver is inferior to the 
giver : but the magnanimous man wishes to be 
superior and the benefits which he confers he hears 
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of with pleasure, but those whicli he receives with 
pain. Thistis therefore says nothing to Jupiter about 
the benefits she has conferred upon him, nor do the La- 
oedsemonians to the Athenians, but only about thost^ 
which they have receiyed."^ Again,itischarRcteiistic 14. 
o£ the magnanimous man to ask no favours, or very As to ask^ 
feWy of anybody, but to be willing to serve others ; *"5 fevonr 
and towards men of rank or fortune to be haughty 
in his demeanour, but to be moderate towards men 
of middle rank ; for to be superior to the former is 
difficult and honourable, but to be superior to the 
latter is easy ; and among the former there is no- 
thing imgenerous in being haughly ; but to be so 
amongst persons of humble rank is bad taste, just 
like making a show of strength to the weak. 

Another characteristic is, not to go in search of 15. 
honour, nor where others occupy the first places ; As to seek 
and to be inactive and slow, except where some '"^S ^lonow 
great honour is to be gained, or some great work to 
be performed; and to be inclined to do but few 
thii^a;s^ but liiose great and distinguished. He must 
also necessarily be open in his hatreds and his friend* 
ships ; for concealment is the part of a man who 
is afinid. ICe must care more for truth than for 16. 
opinion. He must speak and act openly : for this ^ ^^ 
is characteristic of a man who despises others ; for "^ ' 
lie is bold in speech, and therefore apt to despise 

*■ See Horn. II. i. 503 ; where Thetis only hints at any 
benefits which she may have conferred on Jupiter, bat does not 
dwell upon them at length or enumerate them. 

** If e'er, O father of the gods ! she said, 
My words ooold please thee, or my actions aid." 

Pope, i. 652. 
Callisthenes, who wrote a history (as we learn from Diodorus, 
xiv. 117) commencing from the peace of Artaxerxes, says that 
the Laceiemonians, when invaded by tbe Thebans, sent for hid 
to Athens, and said that they willingly passed over the benefits 
which they had conferred on the Athenians, but remembered 
thoae the Athenians had conferred upon them. Xenophon, 
however (Hell. VI. v. 53), relates that they made mention of 
tiie good offices that they cooferred upon each other. It hat 
been supposed by some that both these examples are instances 
of Aristotle's having quoted from memory, and thus having 
faUen into enor. 
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others, aud trutli-tollingy except when he uses ^s* 

simulation ;° but to the vulgar he ought diaaemble. 

17. And he cannot live at the will of another^ except it 

As to be a Mend ; for it is servile ; for which reason all 

friendship, flatterers are mercenary, and low-minded men are 

flattei'ers. He is not apt to admire ; for nothing is 

1^* great to him. He does not recollect injuries ; for 

™->« accurate recoUectioiL espedally of injuries, is not 

manners j.'x' /•xi. ^ . '' •* r__T i 

%nd con- characteristic of the magnanimous man ; but be ra- 
duct. ther overlooks them. He is not fond of talking of 

people ; for he will neither speak of himsftlf^ nor of 
anybody else ; for he does not care that he himaeilf 
should be praised, nor that others should be blamed. 
Ho is not disposed to praise ; and therefore he does 
not find fault even with his enemies, except for the 
sake of wanton insult. He is by no means apt to com- 
plain or supplicate help in unavoidable or trifling cala- 
mities ; for to be so in such cases shows anxiety about 
them. He is apt to possess rather what is honourable 
and unfruitful, than what is fruitful and useful ; for 

19. this shows more self-sufficiency. The step of the 
Hi8gait9&\ magnanimous man is slow, his voice deep, and his 

language stately; for he who only feels anxiety 
about few things is not apt to be in a hurry ; and 
he who thinks highly of nothing is not vehement ; 
and shrillness and quickness of speaking arise from 
these things. This, therefore, is the character of 
^ the magnanimous man. 

20. He who is in the defect is little-minded ; he who 
^tKooyj/v- |g ^ ^Yie excess is vain. But these do not seem to be 
^^ *' vicious, for they are not evil-doers> but only in error; 

for the little-minded man, though worthy of good 
things^ deprives himself of his deserts ; but yet he 
resembles one who has something vicious about him, 
from his not thinking himself worthy of good things^ 
and he seems ignorant of himself for otherwise be 

* Elputv is a dissembler, one who says ^ess than he tiiiiik% 
and is opposed to dXtiO^g. EiptaviiOf dissimulation, e^e* 
cially an ignorance purposely affected to provoke or confound 
an antagonisti— irony, used by Socrates against the Sophisti. 
See Scott and Liddell's Lexicon. See mother sense, in whiiA 
t^pwvsia is uftsd in the 7th chapter of this book. 
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would have desii'ei those things of which ho was 
worthy, especiallj as they are good things. Yet 
such men as these seem not to be fools, but rather 
idle. And such an opinion seems to make them 
worse ; for each man desires those things which are 
acconUng to his deserts; and they abstain even from 
honourable actions and customs, considering them- 
selves unworthy; and in like manner fin^m exter- 
nal goods. 

But vain men are foolish, and ignorant of them- 21.^ 
aelveai, and this obviously; for, thinking them- Xawjw, 
selves worthy, they aspire to distinction, and then 
are found out ; and they are fine in their dress, and 
their gestures, and so on; and they wish their 
good fortune to be known, and speak of it, hoping 
to be honoured for it. But little-mindedness is 
more opposed to magnanimity than vanity, for it is 
oftener foiind, and is worse. Magnanimity, there- 
lore, as we have said, relates to great honour. 



CHAP. IV. 



Of the fumu^en Virtue which i» conversant with the deeire of 

Honour, 

These seems to be another virtue conversant with 1. 
the same habit, as was stated in the earlier part of ^ ^^^ 
aur treatise,^ which would appear to bear the same ^^e^^ 
lelation to magnanimity, which liberality does to conver- 
magnificence ; for both these have nothing to do sant with 
with what is great, but dispose us as we ought to be *™*1^ ^^^ 
disposed towards what is moderate and smalL And '^^^^^* 
as in receiving and giving money there is a mean 
habit, an excess, and a defect ; so in the desii'e of 
honoTirP also, there is the '^more and the less** than we 

.* See Book II. ch. ^ii. 

9 An ambiguity might result from the difficulty of distin- 
gnidung in English between rb KoXbv and rifiri. The former 
Si the abstracteSy honourable, the morally beautiful, — in Latin, 
''honettnm;" the latter is honourable distinction conferred 
tn lu fay otlMri. 
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ought, as well as the proper sooroe, and the propei 
maimer; for we blame the lover of honour as dear- 
ing honour too much, and from improper souroes; 
and the man who is destitute of the love of honoar, 
as one who does not deliberately prefer^ to bo 
honoured even for honourable things; and Bome- 
times we praise the lover of honour as manly and 
noble ; at other times, him who is destitute -of the 
love of honou)*, as moderate and modest ;' as we 
^* said before. But it is clear, that as the ejqiresBLon, 
« lover of imything" is used in more aeniies tim 
one, we do not use the term lover of honour always 
with the same signification ; but when we praise 
Idm, we mean tliat he loves honour more than mosti 
men ; and when we blame him, that he loves it 
3. more than he ought. But since the mean state 
The ex- ]ias no name, the extremes seem to contend for 
^" to*^' ^^® middle place, as being vacant ; but wherever 
r^end there are an excess and defect, there is also a 
for the mean. And men desire honour both too much 
nean. and too little, so that it is possible to desire it as 

they ought. At any rate, this habit is praised, 
being a nameless mean state on the subject of 
honour. But compared with love of honour, it 
appeietrs to be 'the absence of all lov6 ibi it ; and 
compared with this, it appears to be love of honour. 
• Compared with both^ therefore, it in some msoMe has 
the nature of both ; and this seems to be the case 
with the otlver virtues also. But in i^ case tiio 
extremes seem opposed, because tlie mean has no 
name. 

4 Upoaipiffig is translated throughout this work " deli* 
berate preference,'' as expressing most literaEy the original. 
It implies preference, not from mere impulse, but on principle^ 
as a matter of moral choice — as the act of a moral b^ng. 

* The word in the original is <Tb^<pp<av. Considered as » 
moral virtue, ma^pocfvvri signifies temperance, — the virtue, a» 
Aristode says, ^ <rfu^ei rriv ^piva, which preserviM the vigour 
of t^ intellect. Here it signifies modesty, the virtue of » 
sober and weU-regulated mind. 
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CHAP. V. 

tlf MeehMU and Irascibtliiy. 

But meekness is a mean state on the subject of 1. 
angry feelings. But because the mean has no ^p^ryc 
name, and we can scarcely say that the extremes 
liave any, we give to the mean the name of 
meekness, though it declines towards the defect, 
which has no Dame. But the excess might be its ez« 
called a species of irascibility ; for the passion is tremes. 
anger, and the things that cause it are many and 
various. He, therefore, who feels anger on proper 2. 
occasions, at proper persons, and besides in a proper Charac 
manner, at proper times, and for a proper length of teristica of 
time, is an object of praise. This character will ^^ ™®*^ 
ther^ote be the meek man, in the very points in 
which me^tness is an object of praise ; for by tho 
meek Ttoji ire mean him who is imdisturbe^ and 
not carried away by passion, but who feels ani^r 
accorfing to ihe^dili^f reason, on proper3- 
sioDfl^ and for a proper length of time. But the 
meek man* seems to err rather on the side of defect ; 
for he Is tot inclined to revenge, but rather to for- 
give. 'Beit the defect, whether it be a kiad of 3. 
insensibility to anger, or whatever it be, is blamed; The defect, 
for thode -fifko do not feel anger in propeir cases, 
are iSttoaghi^ to be fools, as well as those who do 
not f<tel H in the proper manner, nor at the proper 
time, nor at the proper persons ; for such an one 
seems to have no perception, nor sense of pain ; 
and from his insensibility to anger, he is not dis- 
posed to defend himself; but it is like a slave to 
endure insults offered to one's self, and to overlook 
them when offered to one*s relations. But the excess 4. 
takes place in^all the categories ;' for it is possible The ei 
to be' an|^wi£h improper persons, on improper 
occasioivs, too much, too quickly, or too long ; ytl 
•U HtbBe oiMmmstanoes are not united in the same 
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))enK)n ; for it is impossible thafc they shoiiild be ; 
tor the evil destroys itself and if entire, beoomca 
intolerable. 

5. Irascible men, therefore^ are easily angered, intii 
dr/'Aoi. improper objects, on improper occasions^ and too 

much; but their anger qidckly ceases, and this ia 
the best point in their character. And this is the 
case with them, because they do not resteun 
their anger, but retaliate openly and Tisdbly, be- 
because of their impetuosity, and then they be- 

6. come calm. The choleric^ who are disposed to be 
Aicpoxo- angry with eveiything, and on every occasimly are 
^o(* likewise in excess ; whence also they deriye theii' 

7. name. But the bitter are difficult to be appeased, 
lliKpoi. and retain their anger a long time, for they lepress 

their rage ; but there comes a cessation, when they 
have retaliated ; for revenge makes their anger 
cease, because it produces pleasure instead of tiie 
previous pain. But if they do not get revenge, they 
feel a weight of disappointment : for, owing to its 
not showing itself, no one reasons with them ; and 
there is need of time for a man to digest his anger 
within him.^ Persons of this charaicter are very 
troublesome to themselves, and to their best friends. 

8. But we call those persons ill-tempered who 
XaXenoi. feel anger on improper occasions^ too much, or 

too long, and who do not become reconciled with- 
Irascibi- ^^^ revenge or pimishment. But we consider the 
lity is excess to be more opposite to the mean than the 
™®'^op- defect, for it occurs more firequently ; for revenge is 
^o^T^ more natural to man than meekness : and the ill- 
thw the tempered are worse to live with than any. But the 
opposite observation which was made in the farmer part, is 
extreme, clear fix)m what we are now saying ; for it is diffi- 
cult to determine with accuracy the manner, the 
persons, the occasions, and the length of time lor 

* Etymologists have doubted whether tlie composition of 
diep6xo\og be aKpoq^ or aKpaTOQ, bat this observation oi 
Aristotle shows that in his opinion the word is derived fron 
&KpoQ, an extreme. 

* Hoc est conficere ac sedare perturbationem.— JWtef««iif. 
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nrhich one ought to be angry, aid at wliat point 
one ceases to act lightly, or wrongly. For he 9. 
who transgresses the limit a little is not blamed, Slight 
whether it be on the side of excess or deficiency : transactioo 
and we sometimes praise those who fall short, and ^^ *"* 
call them meek j and we call the irascible manly, 
as being able to govern. But it is not easy to lay 
down a precise rule as to the extent and nature of 
the transgression, by which a man becomes cul- 
pable ; for the decision must bo left to particular 
cases^ and to the moral sense. Thus much, how- 10. 
ever, is dear, that the mean habit is praiseworthy, 
according to which we feel anger with proper per- 
aona, on proper occasions, in a proper manner, and 
so forth : and the excesses and defects are blame- 
able ; a little blameable when they are only a little 
distance from the mean; more blameable when they 
are further ; and when they are very far, very blame- 
able. It is clear, therefore, that we must hold to 
the mean habit. Let the habits, therefore, which 
relate to anger have been sufficiently discussed. 



CHAP. VI. 

Qf tkt Social Vhiue mid ii$ Comirartet, 

But in the intercourse of life and society, and the 1, 
interchaxige of words and actions, some people Of the 8o« 
appear to be men-pleasers ; who praise everything cial virtue 
with a view to give pleasure, and never in any ■^P«<'«o'* 
case take the opposite side, but think they ought 
to give no pain or annoyance to those in whose 
Bodefy they happen to be; others, contrary to 
theae^ who oppose everything, and are utterly 
carelefli of ^pug pain, are called cross and quar- 
relsome. That these habits are blameable, is 2. 
fvident ; and likewise that the mean habit be- AiVjcoX* 
Iween them is praiseworthy, according to which 
A man wOi approve and disapprove of projHM* 
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3. objects, and in a proper manner. There is no 
The mean name asdgne*l to this habit, but it most resembles 
h^Xia^ friendship ; for he vho acts according to the mean 

crkoyuv. ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^ '^^ mean by the expresaiony ^a kind 
and gentle friend,** if we add thereto the idea of 
affection; while this habit differs from fiieudshipy 
in being without passion and affection for those 
with whom one has intercourse ; for it is not from 
being a friend or an enemy that he approves or dis- 
approves in every case properly, but because it is 
his nature ; for he will do it alike in the case of 
those whom he knows, and those whom he does not 
know, and to those with whom he is intimate, and to 
those with whom he is not intimate, except that he 
will always do it properly ; for it is not fit in the 
same way to pay regard to, or to give pain, to 
intimate friends and strangers. 

4. Generally, therefore, we have said, that in his 

It aims at intercourse he will behave properly; and veferring 

^i"^*"^ his conduct to the principles of honour and ex- 

pleasure. ,. , mi • . . • • • a 

pediency, he will ami at not giving pain, or at 

giving pleasure. For he seems to be concerned 
with the pleasures and pains that arise in the inter- 
course of society ; and in all of these in which it is 
dishonourable or inexpedient to give pleasure, he 
will show disapprobation, and will deliberately prefer 
to give pain. And if the action bring upon the 
doer disgrace or harm, and that not small, and the 
opposite course of conduct only slight pain, he inll 

5. not approve, but will disapprove of it highly. But 
his manner of intercourse will be different with 
persons of rank, and with ordinary persons^ and 
with those who are more or less Ibiown to him ; 
and in all other cases of difference he will act in 
like manner, awarding to each his due i- and 
abstractedly preferring to give pleasure, and 
cautious about giving pain, but yet attending 
alwajs to the results, I mean to tike honouraUe- 
and the expedient, if they be greater' tlum the 
pain. And for the sake of giving great pleasora 
fifierwftrds, he will inflict smaJl pain. Such, then. 
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is lie ^rho is in the mean, but it has not a name. 6. 
But of those who give pleasure, he who aims at being ^'**^Pf * 
pleasant^ without any further object, is a man- ^J^^^ T^^^ 
pleaser ; he who does it that some benefit may and apttf 
aoerue to him in money or that which money pur- «oc. 
chftsea^ is a flatterer. But as for him who gives 
pain and always disapproves, we have said. that he 
is morose and quarrelsome. But the exti*emes 
appear opposed to each other, because the mean 
has no name. 



CHAP. VII. . 
Of the Trui^ulf and ikon in the Extremes. 

The mean state on the subject of arrogance is con- 1. 
cemed with almost the same object matter as the Tnithfa^. 
last ; this.also has no name. But it would be no bad "^^* 
plan to go through and enumerate such habits as 
these ; for we ahooLd have a more ac^curate knowledge 
of what relates to moral character, when we have gone 
through them inoividually ; and we should beUeve 
that the virtues are mean states, if we saw at one 
comprehensive view that the position was true in 
every instance. Kow, in social intercourse, those 2. 
persons who associate with others for the purpose 
of giving pleasure, and those who do it for the 

Enrpose of giviiig pain, have been treated of But 
it us fetpeak of l£ose who are true, and those who 
are fidse, in their words, their actions, and their 
pretensions. 

Now, the arrogant man appears inclined to pre- 3* 
tend to things honourable, which do not belong to Excess 
liim, and to things greater than what belong to ^{^^^ 
faim : the fidsely modest, on the other hand, is apt putytia 
to deny what really does belong to him, or to (false mo- 
make it out to be less than it is. But he who is fl«"*y)- 
in the mean is, as it were, a real character, truthful 
in his actions and his words, and ready to allow 
that he possesses what he really possesses, without 
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nuiking greater or less. Bat it is possible to do 
foU these things with or "without a moti\ie. But 
every one, except he acts with a motiye, speaks, 
acts, and lives, according to his character. But 
falsehood, abstractedly, is bad and blameable, aod 
truth honourable and praiseworthy ; and thus the 
truthful man being in the mean, is praiseworthy j 
while the false are both blameable; but the arrogant 
^ 4. man more so than the other. But let us speak 

ITeot aXji' about each separately: and first, about the truthfal; 

9ivTiKov, £^j, ^g gjpg j^Q^ speaking of him who speaks truth 

in his agreements, nor in matters that relate to 

. injustice or justice ; for this would belong to another 
virtue j but of him who in cases of no such conse- 
quence observes truth in his words and actioiu^ 
fix)m being such in character. 

5. But such a man would appear to be a worthy 
man ; for the lover of truth, since he observes it in 
matters of no consequence, will observe it still more 
in matters of consequence ; inasmuch as he who is 
cautious of falsehood for its own iake, will snxely 
be cautious of it as being disgraced ; and such a man 
is praiseworthy. But he declines from the truth 
rather on the side of defect ; for this appears to be 
in better taste, because excesses are hateluL 

^ But he who makes pretensions to greater things 
Arrogant, than really belong to him, without any motive, re- 
sembles a base man, for otherwise he would not have 
taken pleasure in the fidsehood ; but stiU he appears 
foolish rather than bad. But if it be with a motive, 
he who does it for the sake of gloiy or honour is 
not very blameable, as the arrogant man ; but he 
who does it for the sake of money is more dishononr- 

7 able. But the character of the arrogant man does 
not consist in the power of being so, but in the de- 
Hbeiate preference to be so ; for he is arrogant, just 
as the liar, from the habit, and from his being of 
this character. Those, therefore, who are arrogant 
for the sake of honour, pretend to such things 
as are followed by praise or congratulation ; those 
who are so for the sake of gain pretend to such 
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things as their neighbours reap the advantage oi^ 
and of which the absence in themselves may escaj:^ 
notice, as that they are skilful^ physicians or sooth* 
sayers j wherefore most men pretend to such things 
as these, and are thus arrogant ; for they possess 
the qualities which we have mentioned. 

But the &Isely modest, who speak of themselves 8. 
on the side of defect, seem more refined in character; Falsely 
for they are not thought to speak for the sake of °*®<*^*« 
gain, but to avoid that which is troublesome to 
others. These, too, more than other men, deny that 
they possess honourable qualities ; as Socrates also 
did. But those who pretend to things of small im- 
portance, and which they evidently do not possess, 
are called cunning and consequential, and are very 
contemptible. And £aJse modesty appears some- 9. 
times to be arrogance ; as the dress of the La- BavKowmt: 
oedsemonians ; for too great defect, as well as ovpyoij 
excess itself, looks like arrogance. But those who False 
make a moderate use of &lse modesty, and in cases modesty 
where the truth is not too obvious and plain, appear fometinm 
polished. But the arrogant seems to be opposed to ^aScc*' 
the truthM character, for it is the worse of the two 
extremes.^ 

* If ffo^v is here a substantive, it must be an attack upon 
the Sophists as pretenders to wisdom which thej did not pos- 
sess. The preceding passage renders this not improbable, for 
one great difference between the Sophists and the philoso- 
phers, who were, like Plato and Aristotle, opposed to them, 
was that tbeytanght for gain. This their opponents thought 
unworthy of the dignity of a philosopher. The teaching of 
Soerates professed to be, as Aristotle asserts below, directly 
opposed to anything like pretension, hence the tlptavtia, 
wlddi was one characteristic of it. On this subject Michelet 
refers to an essay of Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil., torn. ii. pp. 53-57. 
For an able and elaborate defence of the Sophists , and most 
mteresting obserrations on the teaching of Socrates, see Grote's 
Hist, of Greece, vol. viii. pp. 67 and 68. 

* BavKovarovpyoi;, a ro^ue who puts a good face 00 tbf 
wont case. — Lid dell an I Scott, 
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CHAP. vnr. 



r ^ g^'flcrful orpoKthed Wit, and iii eonirarff, 

1. Bur since tKere are periods of relaxation in life^ 
Theidrtne and in' them sportiTe pasidme is admi^ble^ in 
''*P®"J?**®^tliis case also there ^eems to be a certain' method 

of intbrcourse consistent with propriety and good 
taste, ieiiid also of sajiDg proper things and in a 
prop^ maimer; and likewise a proper manner 
of hearing. But. there will be a diflSsrenoe in poipt 
of the persons amoi^'whom we speak, or whom 

2. we hear./ Bijit\,it is clear that on these subjects 
there is ^xdess and defect. ^Hiose, thereftnre, who 

B4if^oX<$xoc Exceed '^I ''the ridiculous appear to be bufibops 
and vul^, always longing for dbmething ridi- 
culou^ and aiming more at ezdting Iftoghter 
thain 8|peaMng decentiy, and causing no pain to 

'A7(»ioi. the objeot of their sarcasm. ^ But those who neither 
say ahytlnng IsAighable themselveef, nor approve of 

3. it in others, appear to be clownish and harah ; but 
Eurpan-f- those who are sportive with good taste are called 
^®'' men of graceful wit (curpaTreXoi, from eZ, well, and 

rpivu), to turn), as possessing versatility, for such 
talents seem to be the gestures of the moral 
chstracter ; and the character, like the body, is 
judged of by its gestures. But since what is ridi- 
culous is on the sur&ce, and the generality of man- 
kind are pleased with sport, and even with over- 
much jestmg, even buffoons are called men of grace- 
fill wit,, as though they were refined ; but from 
what has been said, it is clear that they difi^ from 
them, and differ considerably. 

4. But tact peculiarly belongs to the mean habit ; 
TiKt. and it is the part of a clever man of tact to 

speak and listen to such things aa befit a worthy 
man and a gentleman ; for in sport there are some 
things which it is proper for such a man to say and 
to listen to. And the sportiveness of the gentle- 
man differs from that of the slave, and that of thm 
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edncated from tliat of the uneducated man : and a 
person might see this difference from the difference Comedy, 
between old and recent comedies ;^ in the old ones 
obscenity constituted the ridiculous ; in the modem 
ones inuendo ; and there is considerable difference 
between these in point of decency. 

Must we, then, define the man who jests with &• 
propriety as one who says ^ch things as are not ^ ^^ *'**^' 
unbefitting a gentleman ? or who takes care not to ^'^^^' 
give pain to his hearer, but rather to give plea- 
ttore ? or is such a thing as this incapable of defini- 
tion 9 for different things are hateful and pleasant 
to different people. The tilings which he will say 
he will also listen to ; for it is thought that a man 
would do those things which he would bear to hear 
o£ Now, he will not do everything that he will 
listen to ; for a scoff is a sort of opprobrious ez- 
presaon; and there are some opprobrious ezpres- 
dona irMch are forbiddeii by legislators; and 
])erliapB there are things at which iluy ought to 
have forbidden men to scoff! Now, the refined 
and gentlemanly man will so behave, being as it 
were a law to himself : and such is he who is in 
the mean, whether he be called a man of tact, or of 
graceful wit. 

But the buffoon cannot resist what is ridiculous, 6. 
and spares neither himself nor anybody else, if he Bw/ioAox^ 
can but raise a laugh ; and this he will do by 
saying such things as the gentleman would not 
tlunk of saying, or sometimes even of listening '^^^^0^, 
to. But the downish man is in all such companies 
useless, for he contributes nothing, and disap'proves 
of everything. But recreation and sport appear to 
be necessary in life. 

Now, these just mentioned are the mean states The%e 
in the social intercourse of life ; they all refer to the *^^® ^*** 
interchange of certain words and actions, but they ^f^^ ^^ • 
dificr, in that one relates to truth, and others to thesocia] 

^ The dramatic Uteratture of our own country, as well ajs 
that of Athens, fnrnishes a valuable index to the progress of 
nfinemeot and moral education. 

I 
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Intercourse pleasui'e. But of those that relate to plea&xire, one ii 
c»f life. concerned with sport, the other with the other ia- 
lieixsourse of life. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of the Sense cf Shame. 



1. But it is not proper to speak of the sense of shame 
A icujt: de- as a virtue, for it is more like a passion than a habit ; 
fined : It i|j ig therefore defined as a kind of fear of disgrace ; 
virtue \ut ^^* ^ ^*^ effects it resembles very nearly the fear 
a passion, that is experienced in danger ; for those who are 

ashamed grow red, and those who fear death turn 
pale. Both, therefore, appear to be in some sort 
connected with the body ; and this seems charac- 

2. terisiic of a passion rather than a habit. But this 
Adapted passion befits not every age, but only that of youth ; 
properly f^j. ^^ think it riirht that yoimir persons should be 
'^ y^^'^- apt to feel shameTbecause fromU^ in obedience 

to i>assion they commit many &ults^ and are re- 
strained by a sense of shame. And we praise those 
young persons who are apt to feel shame ; but no 
man would praise an older person for being shame- 
faced ; for we think it wrong that he should do 
anythinc; to be ashamed of j for shame is no part 
of the ciiaracter of the good man, lE, indeed, 
it be true that it follows unworthv actions: for* 
such things he ought not to do. But whether th(^ 
things be in reality or only in opinion disgraceful^ 
it makes no difference ; for neither ought to b9 
done j so that a man ought not to feel shame. 

3. Moreover, it is a mark of a bad man to rbe o£ 
Shame not such character as to do any of these ^ngs. But 
the proof ^o be of such character as to feel shame in case he 
Hian.^°° should do any such action, and for this cause to 

think himself a good man, is absurd ; for diame 

followB only volimtary actions ; but the good man 

will never do bad actions voluntarily. But shame 

maj be hypothetiGaSly a^ox^^iy i<i^ia%\i<Q5tSi%.\fi«a. 
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ere to do such a tliiug, he would be ashamed ; but 
us has nothing to do with the virtues : but though 
lamelessness, and not to be ashamed to do dis- 
.^aceful actions, be bad, yet it is not on this account 
virtue for a man who does such things to be 4. 
ihamed. Neither is continence, properly speak- Continenca 
ig^ a virtue, but a kind of mixed virtue ; but the (^y*P«- 
ibject of continence shall be fully discussed here- ^^iwi*vfr- 
%er. But now let us speak of justice. tM. 



tu 



BOOK V 



CHAP. L 

Of Justice and Injustice,* 

1. But we must inquire into the subject of justioe and 
iiijustioe, and see wliat kind of actions they are con- 
cerned with, what kind of mean state justice is, and 

* This book is almost identicallj the same with the fourth 
book of the Eudemean Ethics. A passage in Plato's treatise 
De LegibuSy p. 757» quoted by Brewer, p. 167, shows how 
far the views of the great master and his distinguished pupfl 
coincided on this subject of particular justice. As fiur as 
regarded universal justice, the theory of Plato was as fol- 
lows : — He considered the soul a republic (De Rep. iv.), 
composed of three faculties or orders. (1.) Reason, the go- 
veming principle. (2.) The irascible passions. (3.) ^le 
concupiscible passions. When each of these three foculties of 
the mind confined itself to its proper office, without attempt- 
ing to encroach upon that of any other; when reas<m go- 
verned, and the passions obeyed, then the result was tiat 
complete virtue, which Plato denominated jtutiee. Under 
the idea of universal justice will be comprehended the " jos- 
titia expletrix,'' and ** justitia attributrix/' of Grotius; the 
former of which consists in abstaining from what is anoth^'s, 
and in doing voluntarily whatever we can with propriety be 
forced to do ; the latter, which consists in proper beneficence, 
and which comprehends all the social virtues. This latter 
kind has been by some termed '* distributive justice," but in 
a different sense from that in which the expression is used by 
Aristotle. — (A. Smith, Mor. Sent. Part VII. 2.) With 
respect to particular justice, distributive justice takes cogni- 
zance of the acts of men, considered in relation to the state^ 
and comprehends what we call criminal cases. Corrective 
justice considers men in relation to each other, and compre- 
hends civil cases. Aristotle has also treated the subject of 
justice and injustice, though in a less scientific manner, in 
his Rhetoric, Book I. cc. xii. xiii. xiv., to the translation of 
which, in this series, together with the accompanying notes- 
the reader is referred. 
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between what things ^the just^" that is, the ab- 
stract principle of justice, is a mean. But let our 
investigation be conducted after the same method as 
in the case of the virtues already discussed. We see, 2. 
then, that all men mean by the term justice that Justice 
kind of habit fi-om which men are apt to perform *"^ j*J"* ' 
just actions, and from which they act justly, and ^^g^j^ " 
wish for just things ; and similarly in the case of in justice 
injustice, tliat habit from which they act unjustly, three 
and wish for imjust things. Let these things, ^^^^gs ore 
therefore, be first laid down as it were in outline j ^^^®***y* 
for the case is not the same in sciences and capacities i' capacity 
aain habits; for the same capacity and science seems 2* Moral 
to comprehend within its sphere contraries ; but choice. 
one contrary habit does not infer the other con- 3. Action. 
traiy acts :^ for instance, it is not the case that, from gjJJ'^JJ.^ 
the liabit of healt^ the contnuy |U3ts are perf^M^med^ vr^^i} may 
but only the healthy ones ; for we say that a man be of con- 
wBlka healthily when he walks as a healthy man \^J}^ ' 
would walk. Hence a contrary habit is ofken ^*r **'^' 
known from its contmry; and the habits are often ^^^ 
known from the things connected with and attend- ^' ^^i^ 
ant upon them ; for if the good habit of body be may be 
well known, the bad habit becomes known also ; and known 
the good hahit is known from the things which be- ^'^^^ ^^^ 
long .to it, and these things from the good habit j ^^^ ^^^^' 
for if the good habit of body be firmness of flesh, it 
oecessarily follows that the bad habit of body, is 
looseness of flesh ; and that which is likely to cause 
the good habit of body is that which is likely to 
cause finuneas of flesh. 

But it, generally speaking, follows, that if the one 
of two contraries be used in more senses than one, 
the other contrary is likewise used in more senses 
than one : ibr instance, if the just is so used, so also 5, 
is the imjust. But justice and injustice seen^ to be The termi 

used in more, senses than one ; but because of their justice and 

injustice 

^ The same habit cannot have to do with contraries, whereas 
thm same science can, P.y. the habit of health caii only produce 
bealthy action, but the sdence of healing can, if abused, ^to- 
dace unbeahbiaess. 
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have more dose affinity, their homonymy escapes notice, and u 
than one ^ot SO clear to be understood, as in the case of things 
Son which '''^^^^J differing ; for the difference in species is a 
however, ' great difference : for instance, both the bone under 
is scarcely the neck of animalff, and that with which thej 
observa- lock doors, are called by the same Greek word 
!f ' • " '- *^'^c«c* I^* ^ then, ascertain in how many senses 
rnra!^^^^' *^® term imjust man is used. Now, the transgressor 
6. of law appears to be imjust, and the man who takes 
The just more than his share, and the unequal man ; so that 
man is ^j^ £g ^^g^ ^i^j^ ^Yie just man also will mean the man 
and^Zcroc* who acts according to law, and the equal man. 
the SiKaiov The just will therefore be the lawful and tiie equal ; 
is vSfiifiov and the imjust the imlawful and the unequaL But 
and lixov : gjj^^ ^}^q imjust man is also one who takes more 
the dSiKov *^^*^ ^ share, he will be of this character with re- 
U vapdvo' ga^ to goods ; not, iadeed, all goods, but only those 
Ijov and in which there is good and bad fortune ; and these 
dviffov. gje absolutely always good, but relatiyely not alwaya 
Yet men pray for and pursue these things ; they 
ought not, however ; but they ought to pray that 
absolute goods may be goods relatively to them- 
selves, and they ought to choose those things which 
are good to themselves.^ 

8. But the unjust man does not always choose too 
much, but sometimes too little, in the case of things 

All lawfiil absolutely bad, but because even the smaller evil 
things are appears to be in some sense a good, and covetoua- 
i*"^* ness is for what is good, for this reason he appears 

to take more than his share. He is also unequal ; 

for this includes the other, and is a common term. 

9. But since the transgressor of law is, as we said, un- 
just, and the keeper of law just, it is dear that all 

* See Jnven. Sat. x. :— 

'' Say, then, shall man, deprived all power of dioke. 
Ne'er raise to Heaven the snpplicaJing voice ? 
Not so ; hut to the gods his fortanefl trust : 
Their thoughts are wise, their dispensations just. 
What hest maj profit or delight thej know. 
And real good for fancied hliss bestow : 
With eyes of pity they our frailties scan ; 
Jf ore dear to them than. tc\ YAmseVt, V& mvoL.'* 
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law^ tluDgs are iu some sense just ; for those 
things which have been defined by the legislative 
science are lawftd : and each one of these we assert 
to be just. But laws make mention of all subjects, jo. 
^ith a view either to the common advantage of all, Object oi 
or of men in power, or of the best citizens ;^ accord- ^*^'*' 
ing to virtue, or some other such standard. So 
that in one way we call those things just which are 
adapted to produce and preserve happiness and its 
parts for the social community. But the law di- H* 
rocts the performance of the acts of the brave man ; 
for instance, not to leave his post, nor to fly, nor to 
throw away his arms ; and the acts of the tempei'ate 
man ; for instance, not to commit adultery or out- 
rage ; and the acts of the meek man ; for instance, 
not to a^ult or abuse j and in like manner, in the 
ease of the other virtues and vices, it enjoins one 
class of actions, and forbids the other ; a well-made 
law does it well, and one framed off-hand and with- 
out consideration badly. 

This justice, therefore, is perfect virtue, not abso- 12. 
lutely, but relatively. And for this reason justice U^^versai 
often appears to be the most excellent of the vir- ^^"xtSa "but 
tues ; and neither the evening nor the morning star relatively 
is so admirable.® And in a proverb we say, " In it is roX- 
justice all virtue is comprehended." And it is more ^*<^''»»* 
than any others ^rfect virtue, because it is the exer- 
cise of perfect virtue ; and it is perfect, because the 
possessor of it is able to exercise his virtue towards 
another person, and not only in reference to him- 
self ; for many men are able to exercise virtue in ^ jg ^p^^ 
their own concerns, but not in matters which con- htpov, 
oem other people. For this reason, the saying of 
Bias seems to be a good one, '' Power will show the 

' Tliis difltmctioii is drawn in order to make tKe assertion 
ai^Ucable to the drcomstances both of democratical and aris- 
tocmtical states. Oc dpivToif the best citizens, t.e. the 
aristocracy. 

* There is no donbt that this is a proverbial sajring, bat 
whence it comes is donbtfdl ; bj some it has been attributed 
to Euripides, by others^ on the antbority of Theophrastna, to 
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13. man;" for the man in power is aft <moe anociaied 
wxtli and stands in relation to oihoTB. Andfiiriliii 
same reason justice alone, of aU the yirtiiefl^ fleemi 
to be a good to another person, because it has relfr* 
tion to another ; for it does what is advaatagooni 
to some one else, either to the head, or to some 
member of the commonwealth. That man, theare- 
fore, is the worst who acts Ticiously both as re- 
gards himself and his Mends ; and that man is tlie 
best who acts virtuously not as r^ards himself hat 
as regards another; for this is a difficult taak 

14. This kind of justice, therefore, is not a diYisien ot 
virtue, but the whole of virtue ; nor is the oontiaiy 

Universal injustice a part of vice, but the whole of vice. But 

justice the difference between virtue and this kind of jus- 

*^ rfect^"""* tice is dear from the preceding statements ; for the 

l^g ^^* habits are the same, but the^ essence is not the 

same ; but so £ar as justice in this sense relateB to 

another, it is justice ; so &r as it is such and su^ 

a habit, it is simply virtue.' 



CHAP. IL 

Of the nature and qualitiet qf Particular Jtiattee. 

1. But that justice which is a part of virtue is the ob 
That there j^^t Qf q^^j. investigation ; for (as we say) there is 
IL^fiiiustice ®^^^^ ^ \an^ of justice : and, likewise, that injustice 
{itXiovt- which is a pait of vice : and this is a proof that 
\ia) there is ; for he who energizes according to the other 

vices acts unjustly, but does not take more than 
his share ; as the man who through fear has thrown 
away his shield, or through moroseness has used abu- 
sive language, or through illiberality has refused to 
give pecuniary assistance ; but whenever a man takes 

' Virtue and universal justice are substantiallj the same, 
but in the mode of their existence they differ ; or, in other 
words, the same habit, which, when considered absolutely, is 
termed virtue, is, when considered as a relative duty, termed 
universal justice. 
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more tlian hia ^are, he does so frerjuently not from 
any one of these vicea, stUl Jess from all of them, 
but still from some vice (for y/e blame Lim) ; 
namely from injnstice. There ia, therefore, some a. 
other kind of injustice, which is as n part to u It diSen 
■whole, and some " vrnjuat," which is related to that ^"in ""'- 
"unjust" which transgresses the law, as a part to a part^rmn' 
wliole. Again, if one man conunita adultery for b nhole! 
the sate of gain, and receives something for it in 
addition, and another does so at some cost for the 
gratification of his lusts, the Ia.tter would seem to 
be intemperate rather than takiug more than bis 
share ; and the former unjust, but not intemperate : 
it ia clear, at any rate, that he committed the crime 
for the sake of gain. Again, in all other acts of 3. 
injustice it is possible always to refer the action to 
some specific vice : ibr instance, if a person has 
committed adultery, you may refer it to intempe- 
rance; if he has deserted his comrade's aide in the 
ranks, to cowardice ; if he has committed an assault, 
to angei' ; but if he has gained anytliing hy the 
act, you can refer it to no vice hut injustice. 80 ■*■ 
that it ia evident that there is another kind of in- 
justice besides universal injustice, which ia a part of 
it, and is called by the same name, liecaiise tin' 
generic definition of both is the same ; ibr the wholf 
force of both consists in relation j but one is conver- Partirulai 
sant with honour, money, safety, or with whatevi.>:- ju-iioe. 
conunon term would comprehend all these; and its 
motive is tiie pleasure arising from gain ; whilst tl^e L'uJTeru] 
other is conversant with all things with which a justice. 
good man ia concerned. It is clear, therefore, t!mt 
there are more kinds of justice than one, and that 
there is another kind besides that which isuniveri^il 
virtue ■ but we muat ascertain its generic and spe- 
cific character. 

Now, the " unjuat" has been divided into the nn- i, 
iBwftil and the unequal ; and " the just" into the 
lawfiil and tJte equal. Now, the injustice before 
mentioneil i^ according to the unlawful. But anee 
ttie un'^ual aiid tho iiioii; are not the same, but 
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different, tliat is, that one beai-s to tlie otliertlie 
relation of a part to a whole,8 for eirer3rtliing which is 
more is unequal^ but it is not true that everything 
which is unequal is more ; and in the same w&j the 
unjust and injustice ore not the same, but different 
in the two cases ; in the one case being as paits,in tlie 
other as wholes j for this injustice of which we am 
now treating is a part of universal injustice ; and 
in like manner particular justice is a part of nni- 
versal justice ; so that we must speak of the parti- 
cular justice and the pairticular injustice ; and m 
like manner of the particular just, and the parti- 

6. cular unjust. Let us, then, disrnJHS that justice and 
Universal injustice which is conversant with imiv^rsal virtue, 
i°y^^ ^8" the one being the exercise of universal virtue with 
mused. relation to another, and the other of universal vice ; 

and it is dear that we must dismiss also the just and 
unjust which are involved in these ; for one may 
almost say that the greater part of things lawful 
are those the doing of which arises from universal 
virtue ; for the law enjoins that we live aoooxding 
} to each particular virtue, and forbids our living ac- 

cording to each particular vice ; and all those law- 
ful things which are enjoined by law in the matter 
' of social education are the causes which produce 

7. universal virtue. But as to private education, ac- 
. / cording to which a man is good absolutely, we must 

hereafter determine whether it belongs to the poli- 
tical or any other science ; for it is not perhaps en- 

8. tirely the same thing in every case to be a good 
Particular man and a good citizen. But of the particular jus- 
^ M^* ^" *^^' ^^^ ^^ *^® particular just which is according 
Distribo^ to it, one species is that which is concerned in the 

tivc 

f The generic word " unequal '' comprehends under it the 

specific ones ** more ** and ** less," and therefore is to them 
as a whole to its parts. Hence it is to be obsenred that the 
words ** whole " and ** part " are nsed in their logical rela- 
tion : for, logically, the genus contains the species ; whereas, 
metaphysically, the species contains the genns : e. ^. we diTid* 
logically the genus *' man" into ** European, Asiatic," &c., 
but eadi of the species, European, &c., contains the idcA oi 
mm, together with the diaracteristic difference. 
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distributions of honour, or of wealth, or of any of 
those other things which can possibly be distributed 
among the members of a political community ; for 
in these cases it is possible that one person, as com- 
pared with another, should have an unequal or an 9. 
cqxtal share ; the other is that which is corrective Corre( tive. 
in transactions^ between man and man. And of 
this there are two divisions ; for some transactions 
are voluntary, and others involuntary : the vo- Transac- 
luntary are such as follow ; selling, bujring, lending, J*°"* ff^ 
pled^ transactions, borrowing,Mepositing of trusts, vo°J^^^ 
hiring ; and they are so called because the origin of involun- 
sadi transactions is volimtary. Of involuntary trans- tar> . 
aGtioIll^ some are secret, as theft, adultery, poison- 
ings panderings enticing away of slaves, assassination, 
fiJse witness ; others accompanied with violence, as 
aaaaulty imprisonment, death, robbery, mutilation, 
evilHEfpeaking, contumelious language. 



CHAP. IIL 
Clf Distributive Jntiiee, 



But since the unjust man is unequal, and the unjust V . . 
is unequal, it is clear that there is some mean of the .^ ^ mean^in 
unequal ; and this is the equal ; for in every action two things, 
in which there is the more and the less, there and with 
is the equal also. If, therefore, the unjust be un- reference 
equal, the just is equal ; but this, without argument, ^^^^^^ 

^ The word ot/voAXay/iara, here rendered "transactions/' 
mnst not be understood as being limited to cases of obligations 
Tohintarily incurred, but as comprehending all cases of obli- 
gatMNi which exist in the dealings between man and man, 
whether moral, social, or political. A wvaKKayiia Uovfriov 
mi^ be either Terbal or written; if written, it may be 
(1.) ewBiiKti, which term is generally used of political agree- 
mente or conventions ; (2.) wyy pd^ti, a legal bond ; (3.) 
wfitSKatJOv, an instrument in the case of a pecuniary loan. 
See Bhet. I. zt. 

' XR^^C i> that contract which the Roman jurists term 
<• commodatum." — Miekelet, 
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must hi dear to everybody. Bat linoe the «qpuJ ii 
a meaiiy the just must also be a kind of meaiL- Bat 
the equal implies two terms at least ; the jwsi, time- 
fore, must be both a mean and equal, it must lektt 
to some things and some persona In that it is a 
mean, it must relate to two things, and these aro 
the more and the less ; in that it is equal, to two 
tilings, and in that it is just to certain persans. 

2. It follows, therefore, that the just must imply four 
T^ere will ^^ma at least ; for the persons to whom the just 
terms • relates are two, and the things that are the subjects 
two per- of the actions are two. And there will be the 
Borland same equality between the persons and between the 
two things, things; for as the things are to one another so 

are the persons, for if the persons are .unequal, they 
will not haye equal things. 

3. But hence arise all chi^utes and quarrels, "when 
equal persons have unequal things^ or uae^^udi per- 
sons haye and haye assigned to them equid thinga 
Again, this is clear from the expression '' according 
to worth ;** for, in distributions, all agree that justice 
ought to be according to some standaxd of worth, yet 
all do not make that standard the same ; for those 
who are inclined to democracy consider Hberty as 
the standard ; those who are inclined to oligarchy, 
wealth ; others, nobility of birth ; and those who are 

4. inclined to aristocracy, yirtue.J' Justice, therefore, is 
something proportionate ; for proportion is the pro- 
perty not of arithmetical numbers only, but of ntmi- 
ber imiversally ; for proportion is an equality of ratio, 
and implies four terms at least. Now it is dear, 
that disjimctive proportion implies four terms ; but 
continuous proportion is in four terms also ; &r it 
will use one term in place of two, and mention it 
twice j for instance, asAtoB, soisBtoC; B has 
therefore been mentioned twice. So that if B be 
put down twice, the terms of the proportion are four. 

^* Moreoyer, the just also implies four terms at leasts 
and the ratio is the same, for the persons and the 
thingi are similarly divided. Therefore, as the term 

* Compare Arist. Rhet. Book I. c. viU, 



A. to the term B, so ivil! be the term C to the term D; 
and therefore, altenia.tely, aa A to C bo B to S. 80 
that the whole also bears the same prcpcrtion to the 
whole which the distiibtition puts together in pairs ; 
and if. it puts them together in this w&y, it puts 
them together justly,' The conjunction, therefore, 
of A aud C and of B and D is the just in the dis- 
tribution ; ami this just ia a mean, that is, a mean 
between those things which are contrary to propor- 
tion ; for the pro]>ortioi>atc ia a mean, and the just 
is proportionate. But matlienniticiana call this kind 6. 
of proportion geometrical, for in geometrieai propor- 
tionit comes to pass that thewhole hasthe stune ratio 
to thewhole which each of the parts has to the other; 
but this proportion is not continuous, for the person T 
and the thing are not one term namerically. But the P' 
unjust is that which ia contrary to proportion ; there ? 
is one kind, therefore, on the side of excess, and one 
on the side of defect ; and this is the case in acts, 
for he who acts unjustly has too mil ^, and the man 
who ia ti'cated unjustly too li'.tle good. But in the 7. 
case of evil, the same thing happens inversely, for 
the less- evil compared with the greater becomes a 
good i for the less etil is more ehgible than the 
greater, and the eligible is good, and the 1 
eligible a greater good. This, " 
specdes of the just. 



■ CHAP. IV. 

Of Justice in Traniiac/iom ielween Man and Man. 

Edt the other one is the corrcctiTe, and its province 1. 
is all transactions, as well voluntary aa involimtary. In ci 
But this just has a different form from the preced- *|'* i"?.: 
ing ; for that which is tliBttihutivo of common pro- ^| 

' A ! B I! C ! D. 

Altenundo, A 1 C : : B : D. 

^^^^ Coroponendo, A + C : B + D :: A : B. 

^^^1 AitRmaaila, A-l-C : A :- B <■ D : B. 
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proper- perty is always according to tlie jiroportion before 
inentioned. For if tlie distributioii be of common 
property, it will be made according to the propor- 
ragarda the ^""^ wHcL the original contributions beaa- to each 
acts, and other J and the unjust 'which is opposed to this just is 
not tbe contmiy to the proportionate. But the just which 
t*"°°'' exiata in transactions is something equal, and tbe 
for as re- unjust something unequal, but not according to 
gards geometrical hut arithmetical proportion ; for it mat- 

Iij/iia. tera not whether a good man has robbed a bad man, 

2. or a bad man a good man, nor whether a good or a 
bad man has coaunitted adultery ; the law looks to 
the difference of the hurt alone, and treats the per- 
sons, if one commits and the other suffers injury, as 
equal, and also if one has done and the other suf- 

3. fered hurt. So that tbe judge endeavours to make 
this imjuat, which is unequal, equal ; for when one 
tnn.ii is struck and the other strikes, or even when 
one kills aad the other dies, the sufieiing and the 
doing are divided into unequal parts ; but then he 
endeavours by means of punishment to equalize 
them, by taking somewhat away from the gain. Tor 
the term " gain " ia used (to apeak once for all) in 
such cases, altbougb in some it may not be the exact 
word, as in the case of the man who strikes a blow, 
and the term " loss " in the case of the man whu 
suffers it ; hut when the suffering is measured, ihf 
expressions gain and loss are used. 

4. So that the equal is the mean between the more 
and the less. But g^ and loss are one moi'e, and 
tbe other leas, in contrary ways ; that is, the more 
of good and the less of evil is a gain, and the 

Correc- contrary is a loss. Between which the mean ia 
tixeiusiice the equal, which we call the just. So that the 
■ mean just which is corrective must be tho mean be- 
bl'""^ tween loss and gain. Hence it is that when men 
_i^ have a quarrel they go to the judge ; but going to 

5. the judge is going to the just ; for the meaning 
of the word judge is a liviog personification of the 
just J and they saek a judge as a mean ; some call 
l.hem mediators, imder the iilea that if they 



^ 



,j. 
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;he mean, they will hit tli3 just ; the jiist, therefore, 
iS a kind of mean, because the judge is. 

But the judge equalizes, and, just as if a line C. 
Iiad been cut into two unequal parts, he takes ^°^ *.^, 
away from the greater part that quantity by which 3. -j|» 
it exceeds the real half, and adds it to the lesser 
})art ; but when the whole is divided into two 
equal parts, then they say that the parties have 
their own when they have got an equal share. 
But the equal is the mean between greater and 7. 
less, according to arithmetical proportion. For 
this reason also it is called BiKaioy, because it is 
h'xa (in two parts), just as if a person should caZl Etymology 
it ^ixatov (divided in two), and the ^t«:aoTi/c is sc of oiicato. 
called, being as it were ^ixatrrrn (a divider). For 
when two things ar^ equal, and from the one 
something is taken away and added to the other, 
this other exceeds by twice this quantity ; for if it 
had been taken away from the one, and not added 
to the other, it would have exceeded by once this 
quantity only ; it would therefore have exceeded the 
mean by once this quantity, and the mean would 
have exceeded that part frx)m which it was taken 
by once this quantity. By this means, therefore, g. 
we shall know both what it is right to take away 
from him who has too much, and what to add 
to him who has too little. For the quantity by 
which the mean exceeds the loss must be added to 
bim who has the loss, and the quantity by which 
the mean is exceeded by the greater must be taken 
away from the greatest. 

For instance, the lines A A, BB, OC, are equal to 9. 
each other ; from the line AA, let AE be taken, 
or it9 equal CD, and added to line OC ; so that the 
whole DOC exceeds AE by CD and OZ ; it there- 
lore exceeds BB by OD.'^ But these terms, loss and Origin of 

* The IbUowing figure will explain Aristotle's meaning :— ^^ ;^ 

£ 

A 1 A 

B B 

Z 
C 1 C ^D 
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having more than, ft mau'a own ia caJlcd gaining 
and to have less than he originally had, to auffei 
loss ; oa in selling and buying, and all other trans- 
10, actions in which the law affords protection. But 
when the result ia neither more nor less, but the 
condition t>f parties is the same b& before, they Bay 
that men have their own, and are neither losers nor 
gainers. So that the just ia a mean between gain 
and loss is involuntary tran^ictioos, that ia 



CHAP. V. 
qfBelaliatianJ' 



. (jetween gaiD 
3, that ia the 



p^v'" SoHE people think that retaliation ia abeolntdy 
Eoreua J"^*' ** ^ Pythagoreans said ; for they simply 
cslled defined justice as retaliation to anothei'. But reta- 

jiutice liation does not fit in either with the idea of distii- 
retaliatioa, butive or corrective justice ; and yet they would 
^i^^ have that this is the meaning of the Rhadamanihiau 
thej called rule, " If a man suffei-a what he Las done, straight- 
It loiiniply, forward justice would take plac«;" for in many 
HDd not points it is at variance ; as for example, if a man 
var ft-va. -^^ authority has struck another, it is not right that 

the should bo struck in return ; and if a man ha^ 
struck a person in authority, it is right that lie 
ahould not only be stmck, hut pmiished beaideE. 



■ The law of retaliation, "lei talionis," or commulatire 
JDBtice, differs in the foUoning respect front lEatributiTe ani) 
Bon'ccliTe justice. As we have seen, distribnliTe justice pto- 
ceeda on the principle of geometrical proportion,-' -Gon«cti«e 
juBtice oa that of arithmetical ; commutative justice, on both. 
For instance, we first compare Che commodities and tbe per- 
ajDs geomctricallT ; as the bnilder is to the shoemaker, so ie 
rhe number of ehaea Co the bouse. Neit we give the shor, 
maker a hoDse, ivhicb Tenders the parties unequsl. We (h«D 
restore the eqaalitf atithmetjcallf , by Caking away from tlM 
shoemaker the equiTideDt to the house redionel is ^lOCt, tu) 
Rs^oring it to the buildei. ~^^H 
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Again, the voliintarinesa and iavolimtariness of an 2. 
action make a great diiference. But in the inter- " 
coTirae of exchange, such a notion of justicR ue reta- ^'^ 
liation, if it be according to proportion tod not i, 
according to equalityj holda men together. For by th 
proportioiiate retaliation civil society ia held toge- " 
ther ; for men eithec seek to retaliate evil (for other- g" 
-wise, if a man must not retaliate, his condition 
appears to be as had as slavery) or to retaliate good 
(for otherwise there ia no interchange of good offices, 
and by these society is held together) ; and for this 
reason they build the temple of the Graces in the 
public ■way," to teach that kindness ought to be re- 
turned, for this 19 peculiar to gratitude ; for it is right 
to return a service to the person who has done a 
favour, and then to be one's self the first to confer the 
next. But diametrical conjunction causes propor- 3. 
tionate return ;P for example, let the builder be A, T 
theshoemaker B,a house C, and aahoeD; the builder ■" 
' The temples of the Graces were usually built. in the ti, 
ayopai. ThU vss the case uC Sparta ; and PauaaaiaE iDfonni 
na that it naa also the cose at Orchomenie and OljDipia. The 
Graces, tberefore, must he reckoned amongst the Biol iye. 
paioi. Cicero says,—" Oportet qnoque in ciritale beuo inati. 
tntB templum esse Gratiaruta, ut meminerint bomiuea gratia* 

iring figure nUI explain nhat 19 meant by diame- 



Imnmerdal lutercourae, A lakes so e 
and B Cakes in excbonge C, an{ 
eflected either by direct barter, or by means of the common 
DieaBitre. money. Tteapeeting " value,' ' and the subjects con> 
uecCed with It, the student is referred to any treatises on poli- 
d ecDDomy. Aristotle treats of the relation whicb subsists 
— i_ . . . I /jjpjig) and value in the Politics, I, iii. 




my D'a as are equal 



itu^ecoDo 
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therefore ought to receive from the shoemaker some 
of his work, and to giye him some of his own in le- 
torn. Iff thei'efore, there be proportionate equa- 
lity in the first instance, and then retaliation take 
place, there will be the state of things which wo 
described ; if not, there is no equality, nor anj 
Equality bond to hold commercial dealings together r ht 
j^ there is no reason why the work of one should not 
bvobMrv- ^ better than the work of the other ; these things 
ing the re- therefore, must be equalized ; and tiiis is true in 
lative pro- the case of the other arts also ; for they would be 
portion of p^t an end to, unless equality were observed be- 
persons and ^^^^^ ^^ie dealer and the person dealt with, both 
'*"''«"• 4. as regards quantity and quality. For commercial 
intercourse does not take place between two phyd- 
dans, but between a physidaii and an agricaltDrist, 
and generally between persons who are differeni^ 
imd unequal ; but it is necessary that these be made 
equal. Therefore it is necessary that all things, of 
which there is interchange, diould be in some 

5. manner commensurable. And for this purpoee 
money came into use ; and it is in some sense a 
medium, for it measures everything; so that it 
measures excess and defect ; for example, it measare» 
how many shoes are equal to a house or to a certain 

6. quantity of food. As therefore the builder to the 
Tbe neces- shoemaker, so must be the number of shoes to the 
8ity of a iiouse or the food ; for if this be not the case, there 
measure ^^ ^ ^^ interchange, nor commerce. But this 

proportion cannot exist, unless the things are in 
some manner equal. It is therefore necessary tbat 
all things should be measured, as was before said, 
by some one thing. 

7. Now, demand is in reality the bond which keeps 
The com- all commercial dealings together. For if men 
i«ion mea- ^gjited nothing, or not so much, there would not 
*demand)*" ^® ^^y* ^^ ^^* ^ much commerce. But money is 
or its 8uh- as it were the substitute for demand ; and hence 
siitate, it has the name vofiiafxa, because it is not so by 
jooney. nature, but by law (lo/iw), and because it is in oar 
uJaned ^^"^ power to change it, and render it useleaeL 
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Th6re 'wHH, therefore, be retaliation, when equaJiza- 8. 
tion has taken place. As, therefore, the agriculturist ^^'o8i»» 
to the shoemaker, so is the work of the shoemaker ****"• 
to tliat of the agriculturist. But when they make 
an exchange, it is necessary to bring them to the 
form of a proportion, for otherwise one extreme will 
haye' both excesses of the mean. But when they 
haye their own rights they are equal, and able to deal 
witili one another, because this equality is able to 
take place between them. Let the agriculturist be A, 9. 
the food C, the shoemaker B, and his work made 
equal to the agriculturist's work D. But if it had 
been impassible for them to have made this mutual 
return, there would have been no commercial in- 
tercourse between them. Now that demand, being 
as it were one thing, is the bond which, in 
such circumstances, holds men together, is proved 
by the fact that when two men have no need of one 
another (nor one has need of the other) they do not 
have commercial dealings together : as they do when ' ' 
one is in need of what another has (wine, for in- 
jsrtance), giving in return com for exportation. They 
jiaxist, therefore, be made equal. 

But with a view to future exchange, if we have |q 
at present no need of it, money is, as it were, our Money a 
surety, that when we are in need we shall be able pledge that 
to niake it ; for it is necessary that a man who ^e may 
brings money should be able to get what he requires. ^^^^ 
But even money is liable to the same objection as ^ben we 
other conunodities, for it is not always of equal want It. 
value ; but, nevertheless, it is more likely to re- 
main firm. Therefore all things ought to have a 
measure of value ; for thus there will always be 
exchange, and if there is this, there will be com- 
merce. Money, therefore, as a measure, by making 
things commensurable, equalizes them; for there 
could be no commerce without exchange, no ex- 
cliange without equality, and no equality without 
the possibility of being commensurate, ^ow, in n^ 
reality, it is impossible that things so widely dif- 
ferent should become commensurable, but it is suffi- 

k2 
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dently possible as £ar aa demand requires. It la 
necessary, therefore, that there be some one thing; 
and this must be decided by agreement. Where- 
fore it is called money (ydfiitrfia) ; for this makes 
all things commensurable, for all things are mea- 

12. sured by money. Let a house be A, ten minsa B,4 
lUustrt- a bed C. Now, A is half B (supposing a house 
^^^' to be worth or equal to five minse), and the bed 

a tenth part of B, it is dear, therefore^ how 
many beds are equal to a house, namely, five. But 
it is dear that this was the method of exchange 
before the introduction of money ; for it makes no 
difference whether five beds, or the price of five 

13. beds, be given for a house. Now we have said 
what the just and what the imjust are. But this 
being dedded^ it is clear that just acting is a meaa 
between acting and suffering injustice ; for one is 

Justice and having too much, and the other too little. But 
^'^V^^®'^ justice is a mean state, but not in the same manner 
differ in ^ *^® before-mentioned virtues, but because it is of 
that iuaiov ^ mean, and injustice of the extremes.' And jus- 
is itself a tice is that habit, according to which the just man 
>nean. jg gg^^ ^ y^q disposed to practise the just in accord- 

ance with deliberate preference, and to distribute 
justly, between himself and another, and between 
two other persons ; not so as to take more of the 
good himself, and give less of it to the other, and 
inversely in the case of evil> but to take an equal 
share a<;cording to proportion ; and in like manner 
' 14. between two other persons. But injustice, on the 
Injustice contrary, is all this with respect to the imjust ; and 
deiined. ^^^ ^ ^j^^ excess and defect of what is useful and 
hurtfiil, contrary to the proportionate. Wherefore 
injustice is both excess and defect, because it is pro- 
ductive of excess and defect; that is, in a man's 

*i On the subject of Greek money, see the artides and* 
tables in Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities. 

' The other virtues are mean habits between two extremes ; 
e. g.t courage is a mean between rashness and cowardice; 
justice, on Uie other hand, is not in the mean between two 
ejitremes, but its subject-matter (jo dlKcuov) it a mean be> 
twaen too much and too little. 
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own case excess of what is absolutely good, imd de- 
fect of what is hurtful ; but in the case of others, 
his conduct generally is the same : but the violation 
of proportion is on either side as it may happen. 
But in the case of an imjust act, the defect is the IS. 
being injured, and the excess to injure. Now, re- 
ppecting justice and injustice, and the nature of 
each, as also respecting the just and the unj:ist, let 
the manner in which we have treated the subject be 
deemed sufficient. 



CHAP. YI. 

Of Political and EconomicalJtuHee,* 

But since it is possible for him who does imjust i. 
acts to be not yet unjust, by the commission of Anunjuft 
what sort of unjust acts does a man become at once ^^ ^^^ "** 
unjust in each particular kind of injustice 1 as, for of injustise. 
example, a thief, an adulterer, or a robber? or is this 
question of no consequence ? for a man might haye 
connection with a woman, knowing perfectly who 
she is, and yet not at all from deliberate preference, 
but from passion. He therefore commits an imjust 2* 
act, but is not imjust ; just as he is not a thief, but 
he has committed theft ; nor an adulterer, but he 
has committed adultery ; and in like manner in all 
other cases. Now, the relation which retaliation s, 
bears to justice has been already stated. But it 
ought not to escape our notice, that the abstract 
and political just is the just of which we are in 
search ; but this takes place in the case of those Politica3 
who live as members of society, with a view to self- juitlciii. 

' From the ducnssion of the subject of moral justice, Aris- 
toUe proceedfl to that of political, and states that, according to 
its principles, he who commits an unjust action is not neoes- 
nnly a morally unjust man : as he might have acted not of 
deliberate purpose (which is essential to a moral act), but 
from impulse or passion. In morals, regard is paid to the 
intention, in civil wrongs we only look to the action done, tod 
the damage or wrong inflicted. — See Michelet's Com. p. 177. 
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suflioiency, and wlio are free and equal eitliei' pro- 
'■ portionately or niunerically. So tliat all those 
vlio are not in tliis condition have not the political 
just in relation to one another, but onlj a kind of 
just, so called iroux ita resemblance. For the term 
just impbea the case of those who have laws to 
which they are subject : and law iniphes cases of 
injustice ; for the administration of law ia the de- 
cision of the just and the unjust. Now, injustice 
always imphes an nojust act, but an unjust act does 
not always imply injustice. Now, to act unjustly 
means to ^ve to one's self too great a share of abso- 
lute goods, and too small a share of absolute evils. 
1. This ia the reason why we do not Buffer a man 
'■ to rule, but reason ; because a man rules for him- 
self, and becomes a tyrant. But a ruler ia the 
guardian of the just ;'= and if of the just, of equality 
, also. But since a, man seems to get no advantage 
himself if he is just (for he does not award too 
much absolute good to himself, except it be propoi^ 
tionately hia due), for this reason he acts for others ; 
and hence they say, as was before a 
6. that justice is another man's good. Some c 
sation must therefore bo given ; and this is honour 
and prerogative : but all those who are not content 
■ with theirs become tyrants. But the juat in the 
'' caae of master and slave, and father and cliild, ia not 
j_ the same as these, but "imilH.i- to them } for there is 
not injustice, abstractedly, towards one's own ; a 
possession and a child, as long as he be of a certain 
age, and be not separated from liia father, being u 
it were a part of liim ; awl no man ' deliberately 
chooses to hurt himself ; and therefore there is no 
injustice towards one's self ; therefore there ia 
neither the jjolitical just nor unjust ; for political 
justice was stated ta be according to law, and in the 
case of those between whom laws natm-ally exist ; 
and these were said to be pei'sons to whom theru 
belongs equality of governing and being go^'emod. 
■■ For rulers are not u terror to good worka. bnl to thv 
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Hence, the just exists more between a husbancld. 
and wife thm between ^ther and child, or maipter 
and slave; for this is economic justice ; but this, Oicovoiu^ 
too, differs firom political justice.* «^« 



CHAP. vn. 

Of Natural and Legal Justice* 

Op the political ;ust, one part is natural,^ and 1. 
the other legal. The natural is that which every- Politicd 
where is equally valid, and depends not upon being ^^^!j^ ** 
or not being received. But the legal is that which kinds : 
originally was a matter of indifference, but which, NaturaL 
when enacted, is so no longer ; as the price of Legal, 
ransom ^ being fixed at a mina, or the sacrificing a 
goat, and not two sheep ;^ and further, all parti- 
cular acts of legislation ; as the sacrificing to Bra- 
sida^,^ and all those matters which are the subjects 
of decrees.y But to some persons all just things 2> 

• It is frequently Aristotle's practice to examine different 
existing theories, and to show how far his own coincides with 
them. Hence, as justice was divided into political and econo- 
mic, his object is to show that the justice which he has 
treated of comes under the division of political justice* .It 
cannot belong to the economic, as it assumes the existence of 
two persons ; whereas a man's wife or children, or servants^ 
are considered as parts of himself. 

" See the Rhetoric, Book I. xiii., in which he quotes Anti- 
gone's defence of her determination to bury Polynices, as^n 
example of natural justice. Legal justice is that which is 
established by the law of the land, or arbitrarily and conven- 
tionally ; e, g. killing a man is naturally unjust, — killing a 
hare, conventionally or legally. 

^ The price of redemption was different at different periods. 
Accisjoli says, that in the Peloponnesian war it was fixed at x)ne 
mina; Herodotus (Book VI. Ixxix.) states, that the Pelo- 
ponnetians fixed two minse as the ransom of a prisoner of war. 

^ Herodotus (II. xlii.). All who sacrifice totheTheban 
ZeuBt or who belong to the province of Thebes, abstain from 
otfering sheep, and sacrifice goats ; it is probable that Aristotle 
ttf nlluding to this Egyptian custom, 

* See Thucydides, BookV. xi., where the historian speaks 
cf tne hero-worship offered to Brasidas by the Amphipolitans. 

' The decree («f/Y/0(O'/ia) was an act of the l^;i8latiupe ptMHsi 
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appear to be matters of law, because that wliich iff 
natural is uncbangeable, and has the same power 
everywhere, just as fire bums both here and in 
Persia j' but they see that just things are sabject to 
change. This is not really the case, but only in some 
sense ; and yet with the gods perhaps it is by no 
means so ; but with us there is something which ex- 
ists by nature ; still it may be argued, everything 
3. with us is subject to change, yet nevertheless there 
That na- is that which is by nature and that which, is not."* 
b^l^ecf to ^ *^^^ contingent, what is natural, and what is 
change ^^^ natural, but le^d, and settled by agreement 
does not (even granting that both are alike subject to change), 
proye that is evident ; and the same distinction will apply to 
it docs not ^ other cases ; for, naturally, the right hand is 
stronger than the left ; and yet it is possible for 
some people to use both equally. But that justice 
which depends upon agreement and expediency^ 
resembles the case of manures; for measures of 
wine and com are not everywhere equal ; but where 
men buy they are larger, and where they sell again 
smaller.^^ And in like manner, that justice which 

for a temporary purpose, whereas a law (yofioQ) is perpetual. — 
See also c. z., and Polit. IV. iv. 

* This Greek proverb is said to hare originated from the 
circumstance, that the Greeks came in contact with Persia 
almost exclusively among foreign nations. Compare Cic. de 
Repub. iii. : *' Jus enim de quo quserimus, civile est, aliquod 
naturale nullum ; nam si esset, ut calida et frigida et amara 
et dulcia, sic essent justa et injusta eadem omnibus." This 
was the opinion of the Pyrrhonists, and was afterwards sup- 
ported by Cameades, the founder of the new academy. On the 
opinions of the Sophists on this subject, see Plato de Leg. 
p. 889 ; Gorgias, p. 482 ; Repub. p. 338 ; Protag. p. 337 ; 
Theiet. p. 172. — Brewer j p. 195. 

** The text here followed is that of Bekker : that of Cardwell 
is somewhat different ; but, nevertheless, whichever reading is 
adopted, the meaning of the passage will stUl be the same. 
Michelet gives the following Latin paraphrase : " Jus apud 
Deos est immutabile, jus apud homines mutabile omne ; sunt 
tamen nihilominus hominum jura qusedam naturalia, qusedana 
non." He adds, that he considers Bekker's reading the true 
one : for further discussion of this passage the reader is re- 
/erred to his Commentary, p. 1^2. 

** It is difficult to say w\\c\.\iet KAa.V.o^^ Vctt ^^^^^ \<\ '\ 
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18 not natural, but of man's inyentior, is not every- 
where the same; once neither are all political con- 
stitutions, although there is one which woald be by 
nature the best everywhere ; but there can be but 
one by nature best everywhere. 

Every principle of justice and of law has the &• 
relation of a xmiversal to a particular; for the 
things done are many; but each principle is sin- 
gular ; for it is universal. There is a difference j* ^ 
between an unjust act and the abstract injust, and and ^lucc> 
between a just act and the abstract just ; for a differ : so 
thing is imjust partly by nature, or by ordinance, also do ^t- 
But the same thing, as soon as it is done, becomes ''^JfT" 
an unjust act; but before it was done it was not yet ^^ an??*- 
an unjust act, but unjust ; and the same may be gaiovpa- 
said of a just act. The common term for a just yfifia- 
act is more correctly hiKaioirpdyrjfjia, and diKaltofxa is 
the correction of an unjust act. But of each of 
these, what and how many spedes there are, and 
with what subjects they are conversant, must be 
ascertained afterwards. 



GHAP. YIII. 

0/the Three Kinds of Offences. 

Now, SLQce the abstract just and unjust are what 
they have been stated to be, a man acta imjustly 
and justly whenever he does these things volun- 
tarily ; but when he does them involuntarily, be 
neither acts unjustly nor justly, except accidentally; 
for he does acts which accidentally happen to be 
just or unjust. But an unjust act and a just act 2, 
are decided by the voluntariness and involuntari* 

local custom or to one acted upon generally between exporting 
and importing nations. He may possibly be referring to one 
similar to that which exists in the London milk-trade, in 
which the bam gallon, as it is called, of the wholesale deflL\«T« 
If larger than the imperial gallon, by which milk is retu^ftd. 
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An action ness of them ; for whenever ui act is volimtaiy ik 
^'^^d^b ^ blamed ; and at the same time it becomes aaub 
its bdng^ just act : so that there will be something unjufc 
done vo. which is not yet an uigust act^ except the coodi- 
lantarily tion of voluntariness be added to it. I call that 
or mvo- voluntary, as also has been said before, which (bwat 
"^ 3 m his own power) a man does knowingly, apd 
not from ignorance of the person, the instrum^ 
or the motive ; as of the person he strikeEt, Ijb 
instrument, and the motive of striking, and each 
of those particulars, not accidentally, nor by com- 
pulsion ; as if another man were to tak:e hold of liis 
hand, and strike a third person ; in this case he did 
it not voluntarily, for the act was not in Ins own 
4. power. Again, it is possible that the person struck 
Also by the should be the fiather of the striker, and that the 
knowfedee ^^®^ should know him to be a man, or be one of 
and by ' *he company, and yet not know him to be his own 
tlie motive, father. Let the same distinction be applied in tho 
case of tho motive, and all the other particulars 
• attending the whole act. Consequently, that which 
is done through ignorance, or if not done through 
ignoraDce, is not in a man's own power, or is done 
through compulsion, is involuntary. For we both 
do and suffer many things which naturally he&Hl 
us, not one of which is either voluntary or invo- 
limtary ; as, for example, growing old, and dying. 

6. But the being done accidentally may occur in the 
Accident, qq^q ^f j^^q unjust as well as of the just ; for a man 

might return a deposit involuntarily, and through 
fear, and yet we must not say that he does a just 
act, or acts justly, except accidentally. And in 
like manner we must say that that man accidentally 
does an unjust act, and acts unjustly, who upon com- 
pulsion, and against his own wiD, refuses to return a 

7. deposit. But of voluntary acts, some we do from 
deliberate preference, and others not. "We do those 
irom deliberate pi-eference which we do after pre^ 
vious deliberation ; and we do those not from deli* 
berate preference which we do without previous 

8. deliberation. Now, sinco there are three kinds ol 
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hurts ^ in the intercourse of society, those which are BXdtau 
done- in ignorance are mistakes, ii e. whenever a 
maa does the mischief to a different person^ in a 
difierent manner, with a different instrument, or 
from a different motive &omwhat he intended; for 
perhaps he did not intend to strike, or not with 
Hiis instrument, or not this person, or not for this 
purpose, but something different to his purpose 
happened; as, for example, he did not intend to 
wound, but merely to prick ; or he did not mean 
to wound this person, or not in this manner. 

When, therefore, the hurt takes place contrary 9. 
to expectation, it is an accident ; when not contrary *Arux»?A«« 
to expectation, but without wicked intent, it is a 'A/xaprij- 
mistake ; for a man makes a mistake when the ^^' 
principle of causation is in himself ; but when it is 
external, he is unfortunate. But when he does it 10. 
knowingly, but without previous deliberation, it is 'ASUijfia, 
an unjust act, as all those things which are done 
through anger, and the other passions, which are 
necessary or natural ; for by such hmiis and such 
mistakes they act unjustly, and the actions are un- 
just ; still the doers are not yet on this accoimt 
unjust or wicked ; for the hurt did not arise from 
depravity. But when any one acts from deliberate n. 
preference, he is then imjust and wicked. Hence, npoaipaaic 
very properly, acts done through anger are de- constitutes 
dded not to proceed from premeditation ; for he l^^:^^ 
who acts through anger is not the originator, but jg 
lie who angered him. Again, even the question is 
not one of fact, but of justice ; for anger is felt at 
apparent injustice.^^ For there is no dispute, as in 
the case of contracts, respecting the fact (in which 
case one of the two must be vicious, unless they do 
it fix)m forgetfulness), but, agreeing about the fitct, 

«* See the Rhetoric, I. xiii. Properly there are four kinds of 
burts:— 

] . iorav irapaXoybiC "h pXatri ykvrirai — Casus, 
*l. orav fti^ irapaXoyuCt dvev dk Kaxiag — Culpa. 

3. ihav diwg fikv ari TrpotovXevtrac Sk — Dolus indtreetut 

4. hrav kK irpoaipitrniiQ — Dolus direcius. — Michelet. 

' ^ See definition of anger in Rhet. Book II. 
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thej dispute on widch dde is the justice of the 
Bat he who plotted against the other is not igiKH 
rant, so that the one thinks himself injuredy hot 
the other does not think so. If a man has done 
harm from deliberate preference, he acts unjust^; 
and he who in such acts of injustice acts mLJns% ii 
forthwith imjiist whenever his acts are oontnuy to 
the proportionate and the equal act. 
13. In like manner, too, the just man is he who on 
deliberate preference acts justly ; but he acts ju8%, 
provided he only acts volamtanly. But of involun- 
tary actions, some are pardonable, and others un- 
pardonable ; for all those acts which are done^ not 
only ignorantiy, but through ignorance, are pa^ 
donable j but aJl which are done not through igno- 
rance, but ignorantiy, through passion neitlier 
natural nor human,^ are unpardonable. 



CHAP. IX. 

Of being Ir^uredt and thai no one can be tnjured mik hit own 

content, 

1. BxJT it might be questioned whether sufficiently ac- 

Whetler curate distinctions have been made on the subject of 

inTx^"^ receiving and committing injustice. First, whether 

himself. i* ^G> ^s Euripides has absurdly said, " He slew my 

mother ; the tale is short ; willing he slew her 

willing ; or unwilling he killed her willing." ^ For 

is it really true, or is it not true, that a person can 

with his own consent be injured ? or is not being 

injured altogether involuntary, just as committing 

** Human passions are Xvrrrit 06§oCf tXiOQi grief, fiear, pity ; 
the natural appetites are Trelva, Si^j/Of hunger and tnint. 
We are inclined to pardon him who acts at the instigation of 
these ; e.g. we readily make allowance for a starring man who 
steals a loaf to satisfy the cravings of his hunger. 

'^ Michaelis Ephesius, and a scholiast, quoted by Zell, attri* 
bute these lines to the Bellerophon, but it is madi more prs»* 
bable that they are derived from the Alcmena — Drewer, 
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injiuy is altogether Tolimtary ? or are all cases tLv 
"vmj or that waj, just as committing injiuy is en- 
tirelj Toluntarj; or are some cases Toluntaiy and 
others involiintarj 1 

And the same question arises in the case of being 2. 
jaatly dealt with ; for all just acting is voluntary, 
80 that it is reasonable to suppose that the receiving 
of unjust or just treatment should be similarly op- 
posed "with respect to the question of voluntanness 
or involuntariness. But it would seem absurd, in 
the case of being justly dealt with, that it should 
be altogether voluntary; for some people are justly 
dealt by without their consent.ss The truth is, even 3. 
the following question might be raised, whether he 
who has suffered an injury is necessarily injured, or Whether 
whether the case is not the same in suffering as in a man is 
acting 1 for in both cases it is possible to participate ?^^* Ij^' 
in what is just accidentally. But it is clear that it ^g^j ^^^ 
is the same in unjust actions ; for doing unjust unjustly, 
actions is not synonymous with being unjust, and 4. 
sufifering unjust actions is therefore not the same 
with being injured ; and in the case of acting justly 
and being justly dealt by, the case is similar, for it 
is impossible to be unjustly dealt by when nobody 
acts unjustly, or to be justly dealt by when nobody 
acts lustly. 

B,i if Ling unjustly simply means hurting any 5^ ^ 
one voluntarily, and the expression "voluntary" "it. . 
means knowing the person, the instrument, and the ^ jnjury. 
noanner, and if the incontinent man hurts himself 
voluntarily, then he would be injured voluntarily, 
and it would be possible for a man to injure him- 
self j but this likewise is one of the disputed points, 
"whether it is possible for a man to injure himsel£ 
Again, a man might, through incontinence, be 6. 
Tdhintarily hurt by another person acting volun- 
taiily, so that it would be possible for Imn to be 

(V Acdajoli says, that Aristotle distinguishes eight conditions 
of just and unjust actions ; viz. injuriam agere, i^juriam pati ; 
jus agere, jcs pati; injustnm agere, injostum pati} 'ustnm 
•gere, jnstom pati. 
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Tohmtariiy injured. Or is the definiticu inooRcd^ 
and must we add to the statanent that he who 
harts must know the person, the instrument, aod 
the manner, the condition that it must be againat 

7. the other's will ? Then it follows^ that a petBon 
can be voluntarily hurt and suffer acts of mju* 
tice, but that no one can be voluntarily injnied; 
for no one, not even the incontinent man^ wi^ies to 
be injured, but he acts against his wish; for no one 
wills what he does not think good, but the inocm- 
tinent man does what he thinks that he oog^t nofc 

8. to do. But he who gives away his own prepeity 
T\t case ^^g Homer says that Glaucus gave to Biomede 
ofGlaucus. « golden arms for brazen, the price of a himdwd 

oxen for the price of nine*^^ is not injured, &r the 
act of giving is in his own power ; but being injured 
is not in a man's own power, but there must be aa 
injurer. ' With respect to being injured, therefore^ 
it is plain that it is not voluntary. 
9^ Of the questions we proposed, two yet remaia to 
Whether be discussed : first, whether he who has awarded 
the giver or the larger share contrary to right valuation, or he 
the receiver ^^io has it, commits the injury ; secondly, whe- 
imd whether *^®^ ^* ^ possible for a man to injure himself; 
a man by for, if the truth of the first question be possible, 
awarding and it is the distributor, and not he who gets 
too little ^Q great a share, then, if a man knowingly and 
^arei voluntarily gives to another a greater share than 
hin&Beif. to himself, this man injures himself; and moderate 
10. men seem to do this, for the equitable man is apt 
to take too small a share. Or is it that this is 
never absolutely the case? for perhaps he got 
more of some other good, as of reputation, or of 
the abstract honourable. Besides, the difficulty is 
solved by the definition of the term " acting -un- 
justly,*' for he sufiers nothing against his wish ; 00 

^ ** For Diomede's brass arms, of mean de^e. 
For which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price), 
He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought, 
A favndred beeves the shining purchase bought.'* 

Pope's Horn. B. vi. 292. 
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tliat for tliisr reason at least lie is not injuxed, but 
if he t?nffer8 anything, it is only hurt. 

Moreover, it is clear that the distributor, and not n. 
ke "who gets too much, acts unjustly ; for he does not The quet« 
act unjustly to whom the abstract unjust attaches, *^°" ■"• 
bcrthe to whom attaches the acting voluntarily ; and ^^®' 
the voluntariness attaches to him in whom is the 
origin of the act, which in this case is in ihe dis- 
tributor, and not in the receiver. Again, since the 12. 
expression '^ to do a thing" is used in many senses, 
and in one sense inanimate thiugs, and the hand, 
and a slave at his master*s bidding, may kill.; the 
doer in these cases does not act unjustly, but does 
TH^ust things. Again, if a man decided through is. 
ignorance, he is not unjust according to the le^ 
ide^ nor is his decision unjust ; but it is in Bome 
sense unjust, for there is a difference between legal 
and abstract justice. But if he lias knoynngly made 
an nnjust decision, he himself gets some advantage, 
either in the way of favour or of revenge. The case 14. 
is just the same if a man participates in an act of 
injustice, and he who from such participation passes 
an unjust judgment is considered to be a gainer ; 
for, even in the other cases, he who adjudged the 
field did not get the field, but money. 

But men suppose, that to act unjustly is in their 15. Whe* 
own power, and for this reason they think that to ^^r it be 
act justly is also easy. But this is not the case ; P^7 *^ 
for to have connection with a neighbour's wife, and ^^^ 
to assault a neighbour, and to give away money with 
one's hand, is easy, and in one's own power ; but to 
do this with a particular disposition is neither easy 
nor in one's own power. In like manner, men think 16. 
that there is no wisdom in knowiug things just and 
things unjust, because it is not difStcult to com- 
pxehend the cases of which the laws speak ; but 
these are not just acts except accidentally — when, 
indeed, they are done in a certain mauner, and 
distributed in a certain manner, they, becon^ just. 
Hut this is a more laborious thing thatt.. to ^u>w 
what things are wholesome, since even in that 
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nort of knowledge it is easy to know honey, nine, 
and hellebore, and burning and catting ; but to know 
how to apply them for tibe purposes of health, and 
to whom, and at what time, is as difficult as to be 
a physician. 

17. For this very same reason it is supposed that 
Erroneous acting unjustly belongs to the just man as modi 

as acting justly, because the just man would be 
no less, or rather more able to do each of these 
things ; for he might have connection with a woman, 
and commit an assault, and the brave man mi^t 
throw away his shield and turn and run away. 

18. But it is not merely doing these things (except 
accidentally), but doing them with a particular d^ 
position, that constitutes the being a coward or an 
imjust man ; just as it is not performing or not p6^ 
forming an operation, nor giving or not giving 
medicine, that constitutes mediod treatment jsx 
healing, but doing it in this particular way. But 
just acts are conversant with the case of those who 
])articipate in things absolutely good,"^ and who can 
have of these too much or too little; for soma 
beings perhaps cannot possibly have too much, as, 
for example, the gods perhaps; to others, again, no 
part of them is useful, but all injurious, as to those 
who are incurably wicked; others, again, are bene- 
fited to a certaui extent ; for which reason justice k 
conversant with man. 



CHAP. X. 

Of Equity f and the Equitable Man,^ 

1. The next thing to speak of is the subject of '^the 
Equity equitable " and equity, and the relation that the 

j|g>gp ^ 'AttXo/c ayaOdt are not only mental goods, bat also riches, 

honours, and all things instrumental to virtue, which are in 
themselves absolutely good, but become evil by the abuse ci 
them,^^MicAelei, 
^ On the subject of equity see also Rhet. I. xiii. 



Biliiit-able bears to the just, and equity to justice; 
for when we examine the auhject, tiiey do not seem 
to lio absolutely the same, nor yet generally different 
And we sometimes praise " the equitable," and the 
man of that character ; bo that w* even transfer the 
expression, for the purpose of praJBe, to other cases, 
showing by the use of the term " equitable" instead 
of " good," that equity is better. Sometimes, again, if 2. 
we attend to the definition, it appears absurd that 
equity should be praiseworthy, when it ia something 
different irom justice , for either juatice mnrt be not 
good, or equity must be not just, that in, if it is 
difierent from justice ; or, if th.ey are both good, 
tkey must be both the same. 

From these considerations, then, almost entirely 3. 
arises the difficulty on the subject of the equitable. Theyueiirt J 
But all of them are in one sense true and not incon- ^^^^ 
|it with each other; for "the equitable" is just, [hj-^gr, I 
■better than a certain kind of "just ;" and it ia 
Better than "the just," as though it were of a 
different genus. Just and equitable, therefore, are (. 
identical ; and both being good, " the equitable " ia 
the better. The cause of the ambiguity is this, that 
" the equitable " ia jiist, but not that justice which is 
ax!COrdiiig to law, but the correction of the legally 
juBt. And the reason of this ia, that law is in all 
caaes nniversal, and on some subjects it is not pos- 
^ble to speak universally with correctness. In those 6. 
cases where it is necessary to speak universally, but 
impossible to do so correctly, the law takes the most 
general case, though it is well aware of the incor- 
rectness of it. And the law is not, therefore, less 
right ; for the fault is not in the law, nor in the 
legislator, but in the nature of the thing ; for the 
Bubject-matter of human actions is altogether of this 
description. 

When, therefore, the law speaks iinivers.iUy, and S, 
something happens different from the gFuerality of 
caGes, then it is proper wliore the legislator falls 
short, and has erred, from speaking g. 
correct the defect, as the legislator woi 
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direct if )ic were then present, or as lie woakl ham 
legislated if he had been aware of the case. There- 
foi*e the equitable is just, and better than some kind 
of ''just ;** not indeed better than the '^ahsokite 
just,** but better than the error which arises fitm 
universal enactments. 

7. And tliis is the nature of " the equitable," tint 
Tlie use of it is a correction of law, wherever it is defective 
^"*^^ • owing to its universality. This is the reason why 

all things are not according to law, because on some 
subjects it is impossible to make a law. So thai 
there is need of a special decree : for the rule of 
wliat is indeterminate, is itself indeterminate also ; 
like the leaden rule in Lesbian building;^ for 
the rule is altered to suit the shape of the stMie, 
and does not remain the same ; so do decrees differ 

8. according to the circumstances. It is clear, there- 
fore, what " the equitable '* is, and that it is just, 

U:-rinnijc 8,nd also to what "just" it is superior. And from 
deftfie<I. tliis it is clear what is the character of the equitable 
man ; for he who is apt to do these things and to 
do them from deliberate preference, who does not 
push the letter of the law to the ftirthest on the 
worst side,™"^ but is disposed to make allowances, 
even although he has the law in his &Your, ia 
equitable ; and this habit is equity, being a kind of 
justice, and not a different habit from justice. 



CHAP. XL 

Thai no Man injures himself, 

1. But the answer to the question, whether a man is 

Whether a able to injure himself or not, is clear from what has 
«aan can 

" Michael Ephesius says, — ** The Lesbians did not baUd 
with stones, arranged so as to form a plane sarface, but 
alternately projecting and retiring."— 3/tcAe/e^. See also, 
Rhet. I. i. 

"^ This is the meaning of the well-known proTeib^«« 
'* Summum jus summa injuria." 
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« 

been already Baid. For one class of tilings just "yw^ bim^ 
is that which is enjcmed by law, according to virtue, ^*^ '"J f*"** 
ai the imiversal acceptation of the term ; as, for ^^ ^'"' 
example, it does not command a man to 1H11 him- 
■elf ; and whatever it does not command, it forbids."^ 
A^;ain, whenever a man does hurt contrary to law, 2. 
provided it be not in retaliation, he voluntarily 
injures : and he acts volimtarily . who knows the 
person^ the instrument, and the manner. But he who An ob- 
kills himself through rage voluntarily does a thing jection 
contrary to right reason, which the law does ncrfc^^*'®'*^ 
allow. He therefore commits injustice, but against 
whom] is. it against the state, and not against 
himself 9 for he suffers voluntarily; and a person 
cannot be injured mth his own consent. Therefore, 
also,, the state punishes him, and there is a kind of 
disgrace attached to the suicide, as acting unjustly 
towards the state. Again, in that kind of injustice 3. 
aocording to which he who only acts uiyustly, and Why a mM 
niQtr he who is entirely wicked, is called runjust, it S"^^ *"' 
is impossible for a man to injure himself; for this J^jn "*' 
kind is different from the other ; for he who. is particulir 
in this sense unjust, is in some sort wicked, like justice. 
the coward; not as being wicked in the luUest 
sense of the term. So that he does not injure him- 
self even in this way ; for if he did, it would be 
possible that the same thing should be taken £rom 
and given to the same person ; but this is impossi- 
ble ; but the just and the unjust must always imply 
the existence of more persons than one. Again, an 4* 
injury must be voluntary, proceeding from deUbe- 
rate preference, and the first of two hm*ts ; for he 

■■. The Greeks recognized the principle that it was the duty 
of their state to support the sanctions of virtue by legisktive 
enactments ; the moral jfcducation of the people formed part of 
the legislative system. Hence the rule which Aristotle states, 
-** Ctns^ lex non jubet vetat." The principles of our law, ou 
the contrary, are derived from the Roman law, which confines 
itstelt in ail cases to forbidding wrongs done to society. Hence 
the rule with us is exactly the contra'7, '* Quse lex non vetat 
peirmittit."— See Michelet's Notes, p. 195. 
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who retaliates because he has saffbrody and inflicis 
the very same hurt which he suffered, does not seem 
to act unjustly ; but he who injures himself is at 
once and in the same matter both agent and patient 
^« Again, if this were the case, it would be possible to 
be voluntarily injured. And besides, no one actf 
imjustly without coinmitting particular acts of in- 
justice ; but no man commits adultery with his own 
wife, nor breaks into his own house, nor steals his 
own property. But the question of injuring one's 
self is finally settled, by the decision we made on 
the subject of being voluntarily injured. 
6. It is also plain, that both to be injured and to 
fVhether injure are bad; for one implies having less, the 
to commit ^^^^^ having more, than the mean ; and the case is 
or to re- like that of the wholesome in the science of medi- 
ceivc an cine, and that which is productive of a good habit 
injury. ^f body in gymnastics. But yet to injure is the 
' worse of the two ; for to injure involves depravity, 
and is culpable ; and either perfect and absolute 
depravity, or something like it ; for not every volun- 
tary act is necessarily joined with injustice; but 
to suffer injustice is unconnected with depravity and 
injustice. Absolutely, then, to suffer injustice is 
less bad, but there is no reason why it should not 
®» accidentally be worse. But science cannot take 
notice of this ; for science calls a pleurisy a worse 
disorder than a bruise from a fall ; and yet the 
contrary might accidentally be the case, if it should 
happen that the man bruised was, owing to his 
fall, taken prisoner by the enemy, and put to 
death. But, metaphorically speaking, and accord- 
ing to some resemblance, there is a kird of "just," 
not, indeed, between a man and himself, but be- 
tween certain parts of himself : but it is not "just" 
in the universal acceptation of the term, but such 
as belongs to a master or head of a family; for 
the rational part of the soul has this relation to 
fc the irrational part. Now, looking to these points, 
it seems that there is some injustice towards one's 
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because it is possible, in these cases, to suffer 
tiling contrary to one's own desires. Precisely, 
fore, as there is some kind of "just " between 
ovemor and the governed, so there is between 
parts of the soul also. With respect to jus- 
therefore, and the rest of the moral virtues^ 
16 distinctions drawn be considered sufficient* 
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BOOK VI. 



CHAP. I. 

That ' is necessary to define right Rcoion.^ 

1* But since we happen to have already said that 
Right rea- ought to choose the mean, and not the excess or de- 
Midered.' ^'^^ > ^^^ since the mean is as right reason^ deter- 
2. mines, let us discuss tliis point. In all the habits 
Joined with already mentioned, just as in everything else, there is 
all the ^ certain mark which he who possesses reason looksat, 
sometimes slackening, at others making more intense 
his gaze ; and there is a definite boundary of the mean 
states, wliich we assert to be between the excess and 
the defect, and to be in obedience to right reason. 
■^' But this statement, although it is true, is by no 
discoT^r ^° Daeans clear ; for in all other studies which are the 
what it is. subjects of science, it is quite true to say, that we 
ought not to labour too much or too little, nor to be 

* Aristotle does not attempt to analyze all the intellectual 
virtues, nor indeed is this to be expected in a treatise whidi ia 
practical rather than theoretical, — ethical, and not meta- 

Shysical. The proper place for the consideration of these is 
is treatise ** de Anima.'' His great object in this book is to 
ascertain the connection between the intellectual and morak 
virtues. 

^ Right reason (6 hpQoQ \6yoQ) is that faculty of the soul 
which takes cognizance of truth and falsehood, both moral and 
scientific. All the virtues, therefore, both moral and intel- 
lectual, will be joined with right reason ; the moral virtue* 
being joined with right reason on practical subjects, which i» 
the same as prudence (^poi/i/enc)* The superiority of 
Aristotle's system in a practical point of yiew over that of 
Plato and Socrates, is c'iear from the following considerafion, 
amongst others, that the latter thought all the virture 
** sciences/' and X6yoc, whereas AristoUe held them all to 
be according to ** reason '' (Xoyov), and the moral Ttftnes lo 
be aooordinij^ to " reason on practical subjects." 
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idle too much or too little^ but in the mean, and 
according to the direction of right reason ; yet he 
who only knows this would not possess any moi^ 
of the knowledge which he requires ; he would not, 
for instance, know what applications ought to be 
made to the b)dy, if a person were to tell him, that 
they are those which the science of medicine orders, 
and which the person acquainted with that science 
makes use of. Hence, it is necessary with respect to 4. 
the habits of the soul also, not only that tliis shovdd 
be stated truly, but that it should also be determined 
what right reason is, and what is the delSnition of it. 
Now, we made a division of the virtues of the soul, viitii?8 ck 
and said that part of them belonged to the moral cha- the sool, 
racter, and part to the intellect. The moral vii-tues, *'®» — 
we have thoroughly discussed ; but let us in the tI?^* 
same manner discuss the remainder, after having jectual. 
first spoken about the soul. 

There were before said to be two parts of the Vtat» of 
soul, — ^the rational and the irrational ; but now we *^® ^^^* 
must make the same kind of division in the case of Rj^^^i ^ 
the rational part ; and let it first be laid down, that irrational, 
there are two divisions of the rational part ; one, lUtional 
by which we contemplate those cxistiag tilings, the subdivided 
principles of which are in necessary matter ; the |^, JZ,. 
other, by which we contemplate those, the principles of noj/iicdj/, " 
which are contingent. For for the contemplation of which is 
objects which differ in kind there are corresponding conver- 
parts of the soul differing in kiiid also, and naturally Jl^J^^^y 
adapted to each ; if it is from a kind of resemblance matter, 
and affinity that they obtain the knowledge of Aoyiart- 
tliem. Let one of these be called the scientific, f^^* ^^^^ 
and the other the reasoning part f for deliberating ^^^^j^' 

, . , contiBgervt 

" In this division of the rational soul ( \oyov txov Kvpnaq matter. 
Kai iv avTif) into two part's, the scieniific {lin(TTnf.ioviK6v) 
and reasoning (Xoytartcoi^), it mast not be forgotten that 
"reason " is used in its limited sense ; namely, that it is re- 
stricted to the faculty which takes cognizance of moral truth, 
and is bynonymous with deliberation. — S^'c Book I. xiii. ; also 
Arist. de Animi, iii. 9, s. 3. The faculty by which the mind 
contemplates eternal and immutable matter, tne scientific part 
UiriaTfiiiopue6v)f or vov^y is termed in German, Vemunft ; 
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and reasoning are equiyalent. Bat no person deli- 
berates upon necessary matter ; so that the reaaoniiig 
part must be one diyision of the rational part. We 
must therefore ascertain which habit is the best ci 
each of these two parts ; for this is the virtue of 
each ; but the virtue has reference to its pecoliHr 
work.*^ 



Three 



CHAP. 11. 
Thai Tt'uth is the peculiar work of all Inielleei. 
1* Now, there are three principles in the soul which 



^ . . , have power over moral action and truth : Sensa- 

KvpiaTTjs *io^ Intellect,® and Appetite ; but of these, sensa- 

TTpdUtoc, tion is the principle of no moral action; and this is 

Al<TOrj<nc, clear from the fact that beasts possess sensation, 

^"''l* but do not participate in moral action. But pur- 

^ '^' suit and avoidance in appetite are precisely what 

2. affirmation and denial are in intellect.' So that 

^ovofttie ^^ moral virtue is a habit together with deli- 

XoyiffriKbv berate preference, and deliberate preference is ap- 

uepog. petite, together with deliberation, it is necessary, for 

these reasons, that the reasoning process be true, 

that which contemplates contingent matter (r6 Xoyurrucbv), or 
dtavoia, is Verstand. — See Michelet. 

^ Genus is ascertained by considering the matter on which 
each art, &c. is employed : this the schoolmen called snbjec- 
tum materiale, — ^Xtj, The di£ferentia by considering its c^ect 
or object ; this is the subjectum formale. Truth, therefore, ii 
the subjectum formale, or object-matter ; necessary or contiii* 
gent matter the subjectum materiale, or subject-matter.— See 
Brewer i p. 221. 

* The word in the original, which is here translated " intel- 
lect," is vovQi and is used in its most comprehensive Benae; 
not in the limited sense in which it is used in chapter vi. 
By sensation {aiuBtitno) is meant the perception of me ex- 
ternal senses. 

' The Greek word is ^lavota, which properly means 
'* the movement of the intellect {vovq) onward in the iuTes- 
tigation of truth ; " but here, as in some other placet, it if 
Hied loosely as synonymous with vovq» 
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and the appetite correct, if the deliberate preference 
is good; and that the one affirm, and the other 
pursue^ the same things. This intellect, therefore, 
and this truth are practical. 

Of the intellect, which is contemplative, and not 3. 
practical, or productive ; truth and &lsehood con- And of the 
stitute the goodness and the badness ; for this is ^'p*J''»?/*o- 
the work of every intellectual faculty; but of*' ''^ 
that part of it which is both practical and intel- 
lectual, truth, which is in agreement with right 
desire. 

The deUberate preference, therefore, by wHch we 4. 
are moved to act, and not the object for the sake of 
which we act, is the principle of action ; and desire 
and reason, which is for the sake of something, is 
the origin of deliberate preference ; hence deliberattj 
preference does not exist without intellect and 
reason, nor without moral habit ; for a good course 
of action and its contrary cannot exist without in- 
tellect and moral character. 

Intellect of itself is not the motive principle of 5, 
any action, but only that intellect which is for the 
something, and is practical ; for this governs the 
intellect which produces also ; for every person that 
makes anything, makes it for the sake of some- 
thing; and the thing made is not an end abso- 
lutely, but it has reference to something, and 
belongs to some one : but this is not the case with 
the thing practised ; for excellence of action is the 
end, and appetite is for this. Wherefore deliberate 6. 
preference is either intellect influenced by appetite, 
or appetite influenced by intellect ; and such a prin- 
ciple is man. But nothing past is the object of Man the 
deliberate preference ; as no one deliberately prefers origin of 
that Troy should have been destroyed ; for a man ^^jj.®^"^ 
does not deliberate about what has happened, but ^' 
what is future and contingent. But what is past 
does not admit of being undone ; therefore Aga- 
thon rightly says, " Of this alone even God is di>- 
privedy the power of making things that are pH»4 
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7. neTer to haye been.*^ Tmth, therafore, is the mnk 
of both the intellectual parts of the soul; and thM 
habits by which each part will best arrive at Mk 
must be the virtues of them both. 



CHAR in. 



1. 

There are 
five habits 
by which 
the soul 
arrives at 
truth. 



2. 
Contin- 
gent matter 
defined. 



Qfihe Fhe Intellectual Virtuee, and Science in 



BEGiNNiNOjtherefore; from, the commencement, lot « 
speak of these things again. Let the habits, tken- 
fore, hj which the soul arrives at truth by affinfi- 
ation, or denial, be five in number ;^ and these aie 
Art, Science, Prudence, Wisdom, and Intuition ; finr 
it is possible to be deceived by supposition and 
opinion. Now, the nature of science is evidmt 
from this consideration (if it is necessary to speik 
accurately, and not to be led by resemblanoes), that 
we all suppose, that what we know sdentifiaally ia 
necessary matter. 

But contingent matter, as soon as it is beyond the 
province of contemplation, may exist or not, with- 

V Non tamen irritam 
Quodcunque retro est, efficiet ; neque 
Diffinget infectumque reddet, 

Quod fugiens seniel hora vezit. — Hor. 

^ The five habits here spoken of have been arranged by 
Brewer, as follows, according to the kind of truth which each 
has for its object. See on this and other points connected 
with this part of the subject, his able introduction to the 
Ethics, Book V. 



Abstract truth. 



Practical or moral 
truth. 



Trathwith 
production. 



I I 

Principles. Deductions from 
principles. 
1. youc. 2. €7ri(rr^u}}. 3. ^poi^triQ, 

I I 

Thcs? united make vr 



4. Tix»^ 
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oqit our IkSaig aware of it. The subject of science, 
'tiicarefoTej.lias a necessary existence; therefore, it id *EviaT{j/»ti 
letemkl j foi: iMngs that ahsolu+^ly^ exist fedm ne- is convcr- 
oessity, sbce all eternal, and tilings eternal are both ^^^ ^^'** 
^created and indestructible. Again, aU science is '^^^ 
xhought to be taught, and the subject of science to 3 
be acquired by learning. But all learning is derived 
from things previously known, as we also stated in 
the Analytics ; and is derived partly from induction, 
and partly from syllogism. Now, induction is the And is ef- 
origin of the imiversal ; but a syllogism is deduced fected by 
from universals. There are, therefore, some princi- ^H°.^'" 
pies, from which a syllogism is deduced, which are ^^ "*^ 
not themselves syllogistically established, they are 
therefore established by induction.J Science, there- 4. 
fore, is a demonstrative habit, and to this definition 'ETrtari//!? 
we must add the other parts, which we have given defined. 
in the Analytics ; for whenever a man is convinced 
of anything, and the principles are known to hira, 
he knows it scientifically ; for unless he knows the 
principles even better than the conclusion, he will 
only possess science accidentally. Let science, there- 
fore, have been defined after this manner. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of Art. 



Of contingent matter, one species is that which is 1. 
made, and the other that which is practised. Now Difftrenoe 
making and practice difier from each other ; but n T T" 

* There are, according to Aristotle, two kinds of necessity, — andnpa^t^t 
absolute {airXCig) and hypothetical (IK viroOsffsujQ). The for- 
mer is in its own nature immutable and eternal, the latter only 
conditionally so ; as. for instance, to use the illustration of 
Enstathius, a man is of necessity sitting so long as he is sitting. 
— Brewer, 

^ By the observation of a numbt» of particular f^cts we 
arrive at a universal principle, which can be used as one of 
the premisses of a syllogism. This process is induction.^-See 
Arist. Rhet. Book I. c. i. ; also Whateley's liOgic. 
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•,heae paints liave been proved in our ezoterie 
courses : so that the practical habit, together iritt 
reason, differs from the productive habit togotiMr 
with reason : nor are they included one under tiie 
other : for neither is practice making, nor makiac 

2. practice. But since house-building is an art^ on 
the same thing as a habit of making joined intli 
reason, and there is no art which is not a Lahit of 
making joined with reason, nor anj such habit 
which is not an art, an art and a habit of makh^ 
joined with reason must be one and the same thingi 

3. All art is conversant with three processes^ — ^Fro- 
Art is con- duction. Contrivance, and Contemplation ; in order 
versantwith ^j^^ something may be produced, the existence and 
TtyvdZiiv iion-existence of which are contingent, and the 
ykvEaig ' principle of which is in the doer, and not in the 

thing done ; for art is not concerned with thxDgi 
that exist or originate necessarily or naturaUy; for 

4. these things have their origin in themselves. But 
since maJdng and practice are different things, it >■ 
necessary that art should relate to making, and not 
to practice. And in some sense chance and arfc are 
conversant with the same subjects, as Agathon also 
says, "Art loves chance, and chance loves art** 

Artdefined. Art, therefore, as has been said, is a certain habit 
of makiog joined with true reason ; and absence of 
art, on the contrary, is a habit of making joined 
with false reason, in contingent matter. 



CHAP. V. 

0/ Prudence f or moral Wisdom, 

1. We should best understand the subject of prudenof^ 
The cha- if we were first to consider whom we call pru- 
racteristics dent. Now it seems to be the mark of the prudeiic 

^ Art and chance are concerned with the same subject- 
matter, and so dosely connected are they, that it is a well- 
known fact that many of ihe most important discoTeries !■ 
.he arts have originated in accident 
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man to be able to diubenito well reepectiiig what is 
good and espcdient for himsielf ; not in piirticular 
mstonoes, ee what nort of tliins;3 are good for his 
health or strength, but what is good find expedient 
for living well. And a sign of this is, that we call 
men prudent on any particnlar aubject, when they 
i-eason. well, with a. view to obtain some good end, 
in Bubjecta where art Ja not concerned. So that 
generally he who is apt to deliberate, is prudent. 
But no one deliberates about things that cannot 2. 
possibly be otherwise than they are, nor about things Differeao* 
which do not admit of being done by himself. So '*'«™'' 
that if science is with demonstration, and there is ^.j''''"'^ ' 
no demonstration in matters tho premises of which irtBriniif, 
are contingent (for auch conduaiona must all be 
contingent likewise), and it ia not poaaible to deli- 
berate on necessary matter,' then prudence cannot 
be science, or art ; it is not science, because the sub- 
ject-matter of moral action is contingent ; it ia not 
art, becftuse the nature of practice differs from that of 
m^dng. It remains, therefore, that it is a true habit 3,- 
joined with reason, which is practical on the subjects 
of human good and evil ; for the end of making is 
something different from thia,"" but the end of 
practice is not ; for goodness of practice ia itaelf the 

For this reason we think Periclea, and those 4. 
like him, prudent men, because they were able to lUaatralioa 
perceive what was good for themaelvei, and for 
mankind ; and we think that thia is the character 
of those who imderatand ceconomics and politics. 
Hence likewise we give to temperance ita appella- Nominal 
tion ffiu^poffuvij, as preserving prudence;" for it pre- definition o( 

' I bate folloncd the text of Bekker, in EncIoEing tbe aecond 
dsose in tbG parentheeis; Michelet, howeier, CDasiders ttiat 
tbiB anghC not to be the case. 

■ Tho end of xoiiitric '' tta thing made, the end of ffpafie 
ia to KUn skill, and to acquire the hahit of niaking. 

■ This derivation ia given by Plato in the Cratylua, 5 G3. 
Tliere are few truths more »elf-eYideDt or more important 






ncy to pre- 
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sen'cs moral iieas : for the pleasant and the T^uaii 
do not destroy or penrert all ideaa ; . for instep 
that a triangle haa or has not its interior «n^ 
equa. to twp right angles, but only the ideaa irlu 
^- relate to moral conduct. jNTowthe motives ofmoni 
Intempe- conduct are the principles of moral conduct ; bdk 

^^hY>yi ^ ^^™ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ corrupted through pleasant 

^poi'tifftry or pain, the principle will iounediatelj be inviabh^ 

but not and the knowledge that lie ought to choose and 

ImarriiAti. ^ Jq everything for the sake and on account of thii; 

^povfiaitj for vice lias a tendency, to destroy t he princ^ 

lehncd. g^ ^j^^ -^ necessarily follows that prudence is atro 

habit joined with reason, practical on the .sahjeet 

of liuman goods. 

6. Moreover there arc degrees of excellence in ai^ 

J\hyitdit- i^y^^ j^qIj j^^ prudence. And in art, he who vbfam- 

*" tai-ily errs is the better man f but in prudence It 

is worse, just as is the case in the virtues ; it ii. 

pLdu, therefore, that it is a virtue, and that it is not 

art. And since there are two parts of the soul wludi 

have reason, it must be the virtue of one ; namely, 

the part which forms opinions :P for both opiiuoD 

destroy the moral sense, and the knowledge of the prindpki- 
of right and wrong. Although, owing to the intiniatB and 
close connection between the mind and the body, ^eioiiB hi- 
dulgence of the passions will sometimes weaken the inteHectwl 
powers; yet it will not deprave and distort the power of 
apprehending scientific truth ; and there is no impossibility in 
a vicious man being a good mathematician. But Tioe wiU 
inevitably and certainly destroy the moral judgment, and make 
us think evil good, and good evil. As in the case of revealed 
truth, a blessing is promised to obedience to that law of virtue 
under which we are bom : — *' He that doeth my will dull 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God ;*' so in the cue of 
moral truth, the heart is to the way to the understanding. 

<* See Seneca's Epistles, xv. ** Vis scire quam diwnmilis 
sit aliarum artium conditio et hujus ? In illas ezcnsatias est 
voluntate peccare quam casu ; in hac maxima culpa eat roonte 
delinquere. Quod dico tale est. Grammaticus nou enibeacit 
si solecismnm sciens facit, erubescit si nesciens. At in hac 
arte vivendi turpior volentium culpa est.'' 

p This is the same part of the soul which Aristotle has 
already called to XoyiariKov ; for when it is employed upon 
contingent matter it arrives not at truth absolntely, ^ut 
opinion. Stability and permanence are characteristic of 
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prudence take cognizance of conticg3nt sub- 
_ But yet it is not only a habit joined with 

^•veascm : and a proof of this is, that there is a 
r potasdbility of forgetting a habit of this kind; but no 
'*' possibility of forgetting prudence. 



CHAP. VI. 

Of Intuition, 



drr since science is a supposition, formed upon 
m^versals, and on things necessarily existent, and ^ 
there, are principles of the subjects of demonstra- jifo;)^ jg ^^ 
tdon, and of all science (for science is joined with habit 7r%pl 
reason), the habit which takes cognizance of the ^px*^"^* 
principles of that which is the subject of science 
cannot be science, or art, or prudence. For the 
iniDJect of science is capable of demonstration ; but 
these two habits are conversant with contingent 
matter. Consequently neither is wisdom conversant 
with these ; for it is tlie part of the wise man to ^ 
have demonstration on some subjects, I^ then, the "* 
means by which we arrive at truth, and are never 
deceived on subjects immutable and contingent, are 
science, prudence, wisdom, and intuition,^ and it is 
impossible to be any one of the first three, I mean 
pmdoice, wisdom, and science ; it remains that jin- 
t uition must be the Jiabit which takes cognizance of 
&e pimciples o f science. 



▼irtuous energies, as contrasted with those of scieiice ; as gnr 
virtiioas priyiciples a re developed and^Ued into action every 
h our o^ oor live s ; and hence we~ caiiw^t forget them» aa we 
€«n.]die saOjects o f scientific knowledge. — See Book I. c. x. 
< The follpwing' is Aristotle's definition in the . Magna 
Moralia (i. 35) of vovq, which I have translated " Intuition ;" 
e. €f the habit which apprehends without any reasoning pro- 
cess. 'O vovQ ioTi vipi rdc apx^i Tdv votiT&v Kal rC-y 
ftyrwv* ii fUv ydp iirurriif^ri t&v fur dirodtiUutQ 5vtuv Ivriv 
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CHAP. VU. 

Of Wisdom, 

1. But in the arts we attribute wisdom' to those who 
^t^ " ^^^ ^^^ accurately skilled in the arts : for example, 
kinds : ^® ^^ Phidias a wise worker in stone, and Polydi- 
Univeraal. tus a wise statuary, in this use of the word, meaning 
Particular, nothing more by wisdom than that it is the excel- 
lence of art. But we think that some are universally 
wise ; and not wise only in some particular art ; as 
Homer says in his Margite.«v" '' Hun the gods made 
neither a digger, nor a ploughman, nor wise in any 
other way." 

2. So that it is clear that wisdom must be the 
It is aKpi- most accurate of all the sciences. The wise man 
PtnTcLTTi, must therefore not only know the facts which are 

deduced from principles, but must also attain truth 
Is com- respecting the principles themselves. So that wis- 
posedof dom must be intuition and science together, and 
vovQ and science of the most honourable subjects, havinir as 
Differsfrom ^* "^^^ * head j for it is absurd if a person thinks 
fpovTjaiQ. political science, or prudence, the best thing pos- 

' So0ta in its particular application to the arts signifies 
skill ; in its general signification the term is used to express 
the habit which apprehends both the principles of scienoe and 
the deductions derived from them by demonstrations ; for this 
reason it is said to be composed of vovq and iTrtor^ftfi. The 
following are instances given by Muretus of different applica- 
tions of the word ao<pia : — Homer (II. xv. 412) attributes to 
a skilful shipbuilder waaav aoipiav, Xenophon called skil- 
fully-seasoned dishes (Jo^ia}iaTa, Athenseus applies the word 
to musical skill ; and hence Cicero says, in bis Tusculan Dit- 
putations (Book I.), *' Summam eruditionem Grseci sitam 
censebant in nervorum vocumque cantibus. ' ' The term was also 
applied to poets. Thus Plato in the Fhsedrus calls Anacreon 
(7o0dc, and Cicero in the oration for Milo calls poets 
** Homines sapientissimi." 

* Aristotle mentions the Margites of Homer in the Poetk, 
§ 7 : besides the genuine poem, a spurious one appeared m 
later times. 
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sible/ unlefia man Ls allowed to be the most excellent. 
of all creatcjd things. If, then, what is wholesome 3. 
and ^ood is different in the case of a man and a 
fish, but what is white, and straight, is always the 
same ; all will allow, that wisdom is always the same, 
but prudence diflerent in different cases. For they 
would say, that, considering every point well with a 
view to self, is prudent, and to prudence they would 
commit the decision of these matters. Hence 
men say that some brutes even are prudent; all, 
namely, which appear to have a faculty of pro- 
viding for their own sustenance. But it is plain 4. 
that wisdom and the science of social life cannot The ecieuce 
be the same : for if men will call that wisdom o^ social 
which refers to what is expedient for themselves, 
there will be many kinds of wisdom : for there 
is not one single one which takes cognizance of 
the good of aU animals, but a different one for 
each : imless, indeed, there is but one medical treat- 
ment for beings of all kinds. But if it be said 5. 
that man is the best of all living creatures, it makes 
no difference ; for there are other things of a much 
more divine nature than man : to take, for instance, 
those which are most plainly so, the elements of 
which the world is composed. From what has been 
said, therefore, it is clear that wisdom is science and 
intuition united, upon subjects the most honourable 
by nature. 

* As Socrates held the virtues to be sciences, and Plato 
taught th&t (ppovtiffiQ was the contemplation of the i^la, it 
became necessary that Aristotle should carefully distinguish 
'ffo<pia and <pp6vij<TiQ, He therefore tells us that the end of 
the latter is practical truth, of the former theoretical truth ; 
that the latter is conversant with particulars as well as univer- 
sals, because in all moral action the important part is the 
practical application ; whereas the former is conversant with 
iiniversals only. The practical application he calls afterwards 
(c. viii.) the extreme (r6 i<rxaTov)j and (c. xi.) the minor 
premiss. It has often been observed with truth, that the syl- 
logistic process is confined to the conviction of the intellect, 
but that in whatever cases we act as moral and rational beings, 
we act upon a syllogism. In this we are distinguishe.! from 
the inferior animals, who act from instinct. 
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6. For tills reason men call Anaxagorasy and Thales^ 
Examples ^nd others of this description, wise, but not pra- 
•JToras and ^®^*> when they see that they are ignorant of what 
^■kt. is expedient for themselves. And they say that they 

are acquainted with subjects which are superfluoTia, 
and wonderful, and difficult, and divine, but yet use- 
less, because they do not study the subject of human 
good. But prudence is concerned with human 
avail's, and those subjects about which it is pos- 
sible to deliberate. For this, that is, to delibmte 
well, we say is the work of the prudent man espe- 
cially. 

7. But no one deliberates about things which cannot 
be otherwise than they are, nor about those of 
which there is not some end, <md this end a good 
capable of being the subject of moral action. But 
absolutely the good deliberator is he, who is skdlfol 
in aiming at the best of the objects of human 
action. Nor yet is prudence limited to universals 
only, but it is necessary to have a knowledge of 
particulars also : for prudence is practical, and prac- 
tice turns upon particulars. Therefore some who 
have no theoretical knowledge, are more practical 
than others who have it ; those, for example, who 

a. derive their skill from experience. For if a man 
should know that light meats are easy of digestion, 
and are wholesome, without knowing what meats 
are light, he will never produce health ; but he who 
knows nothing more than that the flesh of birds ip 
light and wholesome, will be more likely to produce 
it. But prudence is practical, so that it is good 
to have both, or if not both, it is better to have 
tliifi. But there must be in prudence also some 
tna^ter vii-tue. 



i. 
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CHAP. VIIT. 

Ctfthe different parts of Prudence, 

Now political prudence, and prudence, are the same J. 

habit, yet their essence is not the same. But oi 4fp6vi)(ii£ 

prudence which is conversant with the state, one . * - 
•%■•• I'-L* •• i«i/»x science of 

division, which is, as it were, a kind of master- ^^^^ jif^ 

prudence, is legislative ; a second, which is parti- differ in 
cular^ is called by the common name political ; but essence. 
this is practical; for a decree, as being the last 
thing, is the subject of action. Hence men say 
that practical statesmen alone regulate the state ; 
for these alone act, like artificers.^ But the pru- j 
dence which refers to one's self and the individual "Various 
appears to be most propedy prudence : and this spec-es of 
bears the common name of prudence. But of those 0P"»'^^*> 
three divisions,^ one is economical, the second legis- 
lative, and the third political; and of this last 
tbere are two sub-divisions, one the deliberative, 
the other the judicial. 

Now there must be a certain species of know- s, 
ledge, namely, the knowing what is good for one's 
self; but on this question there is great difference 

* Practical statesmen manage the detail, and therefore are 
more properly said to regulate the state, as a mason, properly 
speaking, builds the house, and not the architect. 



rtpi avTov' oiVovo/wt ci'/. mpi TroXtr 

{KVpiojg) I 

VOjJLoOfTlKll TToXlTlKfl 

i. e. TrpuKTiKi], 

L_ 

The divisions of prudence may be denominated personaly 
•oononical, legislative, administrative, executive. 

h2 
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of opinion j and he who knows his owii oouoemH^ 
and employs himself in them, is thought to be pro- 
dent, but politicians appear busy-bodiea Ther^rs 
Euripides says, '* How can I be prudent, I who had 
it in my power without trouble, by being numbered 
among the multitude of the army, to share alike t 
For Zeus hates those who are busy-bodies, and do 
4, too much."*^ For men seek what is good to ihsmr 
selves, and think that this is what they ought t6 
do : fh>m this opinion, therefore, arose the id^ that 
such people as these are prudent ; and yet perhaps 
it is not impossible to attain one's own good without 
economical, nor without political prudence. But 
stilly it is an obscure subject, and one which requires 
investigation, how one ought to manage one's own 
tinairs. 
A young This is an evidence of the truth of what we havB 

man maybe g^^^ ^j^^t young men become geometricians and 
b t ^ot mathematicians, and wise in things of this kind; 
faovifior. but it is thought that a young man cannot become 
3. prudent. The reason of this is, that prudence is 
conversant with particulars, and the knowledge of 
particulars is acquired by experience alone ; but a 
young man is not experienced ; for length of time 
6. causes experience. One might study this question 
also, why a child can become a mathematician, but 
not wise, i. e. a natural philosopher 1* Is it because 
the former subjects are derived from abstraction, 
whilst the principles of the latter are learnt from 
experience f And the latter subjects young men 
enunciate, though they are not persuaded of their 
truth ; but the reality of the former is evident 
Again, eiTors in deliberation are either in the 
universal, or the particular ; for the error is, not 
knowing, either that all heavy waters are taJ, 
or that this water is heavy. 

^ These lines are said to be taken from a lost tragedy of 
Earipides, entitled ** the Philoctetes." 

' Zo^df rj ipvmKoc in the original. It is clear, therefore* 
that 0vo-tK*6^ is the explanation of the preceding word trofd^, 
and that the two togethei ienote one acquainted with natural 
philosophy. 
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It is clear that prudence is not science j for 7- 
pi-udence, as lias been said, is of the extreme ; for I*rudence 
this is the subject of moral action. Prudence is j^Q^i^j^. 
tlierefore opposed to intuition : for intuition is of ition. 
those principles respecting which there is no reason- 
ing ; but prudence is of the extreme, of which there 
is no science, but only perception, not that percep- 
tion which takes cognizance pf particular objects, 
but such perception as that by which we perceive 
the extreme in mathematics, a triangle for instance ; 
for it will stop there. But this is rather perception 
than prudence j but still it is of a different kind 
from sensual perception.y 



CHAP. IX. 

Of good Deliberation. 



Investigation and deliberation differ, for delibera- 1. 
tion is a kind of investigation. But it is necessary Ei/3oiAia 
to ascertain the genus of good deliberation, whether ^? ^^^ . 
it is a kind of science, opinion, happy conjec- 
ture, or what not. Now it certainly is not 
science ; for men do not investigate subjects which 
they know ; but good deliberation is a kind of 
deliberation; and he who deliberates investigates 
and reasons. Nor yet is it happy conjecture ; for 2, 
this is something unconnected with reason, and Nor ty» 

y Pradence (^povriffio) is not science {liriffrrifiij), because 
science is conversant with universals, whereas prudence is 
conversant with particulars. These particulars are extremes 
^i(rxciTa)t since they are the last results at which we arrive 
before we begin to act. The faculty which takes cognizance 
of them is perception (alffOrjaig) ; not the perception of the 
fi^e external senses, but that internal perception which is 
analogous to them, and which is popularly called common sense. - 
Hence we can see the difference between prudence and intuition 
(^vovq) ; for the extremes of which intuition takes cognizance, 
are the first un demonstrable principles (dpxat, vpSfTbi Spot), 
«ach as the axioms, definitions, &c. in mathematical science. 
The intuition {vovg), therefore, here spoken of, is the puro 
intpUectual intuition, not practical or moral intuition. 
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qiiick j but we deliberate for a long time, and 
say, that it is right to execute quickly what we 
have resolved upon, but to deliberate slowly.* 
Again, sagacity ^ is a different thing from good ddir 
beration; and sagacity is a kind of happiness of 
conjecture. Therefore no kind of good deliberation 
is opinion. Now since he who deliberates badty, 
errs, but he who deliberates well, deliberates cor- 
rectly, it is plain, that good deliberation is a kind 
of correctness. It is not correctness either of sdenoe 
or of opinion ;''^ (for there is no correctness of 
science, because there is no error :) and truth is 
the correctness of opinion ; besides, everything of 
which there is opinion has been already defined 
Still, however, good deliberation cannot be without 
reason. It renuiins, therefore, that it is the correct- 
ness of the intellect, moving onwards in the inves- 
tigation of tnith, i. e. hiai'oia, for it is not yet an 
assertion ; but opinion is not investigation, but is 
at once an assei*tiou.<=° But he who deliberates, 
whether he does it well or ill, investigates something 
and reasons. But good deliberation is a sort of cor- 
rectness of deliberation ; therefore we must inquire 
what is the nature, and what the subject-matter, of 
deliberation. 

Since the term correctness is used in more senses 
than one, it is plain that good deliberation is not 
every kind of correctness ; for the incontinent and 
depraved man will from reasoning anive at that 
which he proposes to himself to look to ; so that he 
will have deliberated rightly, and yet have arrived at 

■ BovXfvov fX€v fipaSiaSf ixirtKei 5^ rax^dis. — Isocrat, 

•• In the later Analytics, i. 31-, ayxitfota is defined ^vtrroxia 
^Q iv SL(TKS7rT(ft Xfwi^ifj Tou jiECTov, A happy conjecture, with- 
out previous consideration, of the middle term. 

'*'* Good deliberation is (1) not a correctness of science 
because there is no such thing as incorrectness of it ; (2) it ifir 
not a correctness of opinion (dota), because (a) the correctness 
of d6^a is truth ; because (b) do^a is an assertion (^ajig), and 
not an investigation {Kh'''V<'^Q)' 

^ Such I take to be the meaning of this difficult passage, 
which has been so misunderstood by the majority of coin* 
aumtetors. See on ^tavoca, note, p. 145. 
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great eviL W^ereiOs good deliberation seems to be 
a good thiiig j for good deliberation is only such a 
correctness of deliberation as is likely to arrive at 
good. But it is possible to arrive at even this by 6. 
a &lso syllogism ; and to be right as to what one 
ought to do, but wrong as to the means, because 
the middle tsrm isi false. So that even this kind of 
deliberation, by which one arrives at a proper con- 
clusion, but by improper means, is not quite good 
deliberation. Again, it is possible for one man to 7^ 
be right after deliberating for a long time, and 
another man very soon. So that even this is not 
quite good deliberation ; but good deliberation is 
iiiat correctness of deliberation, which is in accord- 
ance with the principle of utility, which has a 
proper object, employs proper means, and is in 
operation during a proper length of time. 

Again it is possible to deliberate well both abso- ^ 
lutely, and relatively to some specific end ; and that 
is absolutely good delibei*ation which is correct with 
i;eference to the absolutely good end, and that is a 
specific kind of good deliberation which is correct 
with reference to some specific end. If, therefore, 9.^ 
to deliberate well is characteristic of pradent men, ?^^^** 
good deliberation must be a correctness of delibera- " * 
tion, in accordance with the principle of expediency 
having reference to the end, of which prudence is 
the true conception. 



CHAP. X. 
Of Tnielligence. 



Xntelugence, and the want of intelligence, according 1* 
to which we call men intelligent, and wanting in in- ^ovtmc it 
telligence, are neither universally the same as science ^^'^^^^ 
or opinion, for then all men woidd be intelligent ; noi Ssiau 
nor is intelligence any one of the particular sciences, 
as medicine is the science of things wholesome ; or 
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2. as gcometiy is the science of magnitades. Nor is 
intelligence conversant with things eternal and im- 
mutable, nor with everything indiscriminatel j whadi 
comes to pass ; but it is conversant with those 
things about which a man would doubt and delibe- 

3. i-ate. Wherefore it is conversant with the same 
Iti object- subjects as prudence, jet prudence and intelligenee 
matter. are not the same j for the province of prudence is 

to order (for its end is what it is right to do, or 
not to do) j but the province of intell^noe is ovUtj 
to decide ; for intelligence, and good intelligence, 
are the same thing ; for intell^nt people^ and 

4. people of good intelligence, are the same. Bat 
intelligence is neither the possessing, nor yet the 
obtaining, of prudence ; but just as learnings when 
it makes use of scientific knowledge, is called intel- 
ligence, thus the word intelligence is also used when 
a person makes use of opinion, for the purpose of 
making a decision, and making a proper dedsioD, 
on the subjects of prudence, when another person 
is speaking ; for the terms well and properly aie 

5. identical And hence the name of intelligence, by 
Whence \\'hich we call intelligent people, was derived, namely, 

from that intelligence which is displayed in learning; 
since for the expression " to learn," we often use the 
expression " to understand." 



the term 
derived. 



CTLAr. XL 

0/ Candour. 

1. 13 UT that which is called candour, with reference to 

wliich we call men candid, and say that they possess 

candour, is the correct decision of the equitable 

VvufJTj de- nian.^^ But this is a sign of it ; for we say that the 

fined. equitable man, above all others, is likely to entertain 

a fellow-feeling, and that in some cases it is eqiutable 

^^ Intelligence is that faculty which forms a judgment on 
thiners ; candour that which judges of persons. 
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to entertain it. Now fellow-feeling is the correct ^vyyviLftti 
«Bscriminating candour of the equitable maa ; and defined, 
'that is correct which is the candour of the truthful 
man. But all these habits reasonably tend to the 2. 
same point ; for we speak of candour, intelligence, Different 
prud^ce, and perception, referring to the same ^^^ ^ 
characters the possession of candour, of perception, ^ ^^ 
of pradence, and of intelligence ; for all these fiwml- point. 
ties are of the extremes, and of particulars. And 
it is in being apt to decide on points on which the 
prudent man decides, that inteUigence, kind feel- 
ingy.and candour, are displayed. For equitable con- ^' 
dderations are common to all good men in their 
intercourse with others. But all matters of moral 
conduct are particulars and extremes; for the 
prudent man ought to know them, and intelli- 
gence and candour are concerned with matters of 
moitd conduct, and these are extremes. 

Intuition is of the extremes on both sides f^ for ^' 
intuition, and not reason, takes cognizance of the 
first principles, and of the last results : that intu- 
ition which belongs to demonstration takes cogni- 
zance of the immutable and first principles ; that 
which belongs to practical subjects takes cognizance 

*• Intuition (yovc)t as we have seen above, properly signi- 
fies the faculty which takes cognizance of the first principles 
of science. Aristotle here, whether analogically or considering 
it a division of the same faculty, it is difficult to say, applies 
the term to that power which we possess of apprehending the 
principles of morals, of seeing what is right and wrong by ap 
intuitive process, without the intervention of any reasoning 
process. It is what Bishop Butler calls ** our sense of dis- 
cemment of actions as morally good or evil.'' In this two • 
fold use of the term vovg there is no real inconsistency, becanse 
it is evidently, as Mr. Brewer says, p. 247, note, " the same 
facility, whether employed npon the first principles of sciencs 
or of morals." Every moral agent acts upon a motive (ov 
llviKa)i whether good or bad. This motive is, in other words, 
the principle upon which we act, and is the major premiss of 
the practical syllogism (^cvWdyifffiog Tutv rrpaKT&v). But 
the minor premiss of the practical syllogism bears relation tc 
the major, of a particular to a universal ; therefore as univer* 
sals are made up of particulars, it follows that the origin 
K^PX^^ of the motive or principle is the minor premiss. 
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of the last i*esult of contingent matters^ and of the 
Tf7o kinds minor premiss; for these (t. e. minor premisses) are 
of intuition, the origin of the motive ; for oniversals are made 
.WcOii^ig, up of particulars. Of these, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to have perception ; and perception is iatn- 

5. ition. Therefore these habits have been thought 
to be natural ; and although no man is naturally 
wise {fTotpoi), he is thought to have candour, intelli- 
gence, and intuition, naturally. A sign of this i% 
that we think that these qualities naturally acccm* 
pany cci'tain ages ; and that one particular age 
possesses perception and candour, as though natioe 
were the cause of it.^ 

6. Therefo re intuition ia g-t ^^^-^ ^^^ bftpfinning and 
the end; for demonstrati ons have extremes PQfl > 

Attention for their origin and their subje cts. 8g So that we 
to autho- ought to pay attention to the undemonstrated 
"^* sayings and opinions of persons who are experi- 

enced, older than we are, and pradent, no less than 
to their demonstrations ; for because they have ob- 
tained from their experience an acuteness of moral 
vision, they see correctly. What, therefore, is the 
nature of wisdom and of prudence, what the ob- 
jects of both, and the fact that each is the virtue 
of a different part of the soul, has been stated. 

^ The meaning of this passage is as follows : It has been 
held that a disposition to form a candid judgment of men and 
things, an ability to comprehend and grasp the suggestions of 
other minds, independently of the power of reasoning out con- 
clusions for ourselves ; and, lastly, a moral sense of right and 
wrong, by which we have a perception of the principles of 
moral action, are natural gifts ; as a sign or evidence of 
this, it has been observed that these faculties are more espe- 
cially developed at particular periods of life, in the same 
way that physical properties are. But <ro<l>iai i. e. scientific 
knowledge, which is based upon demonstration, and is in fact 
a demonstrative habit, must for this reason be the result of an 
active exercise of the perceptive and reasoning powers, and 

?!refore cannot be natural, but must be acquired. 
is That is, demonstrations have for their origin and foun- 
dation first principles, of which intuition takes cognizance, and 
the object of demonstration is to arrive at conclusions wbicb 
come under the province of intuition likewise. 
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CHAP. XII. 

On the utility of Wisdom and Prudence, 

The question might be sisked, how are these habits 1. 
useful ? for wisdom does not contemplate any of Three ob- 
tlie means by which a man will become happy ; for fu^^^yJi? 
it relates to no production. Prudence, indeed, has of ^poi/jyoru 
this property ; yet with a view to wliat is there and aofia. 
any need of it, if it is the knowledge of the things First, 
whick are just, and honourable, and advantageous 
to man, and these are what the good man practises ? 
But we are not at all the more apt to practise them 2. 
because we know them, that is, if the virtues are 
habits ; just as we are not more apt to be healthy 
from the knowledge of wholesome things, nor of 
things likely to cause a good habit of body (that 
L^ the things which are so called not because they 
cause the habit, but because they result from it) ;^^* 
for we are not at all more apt to put in practice 
the arts of medicine or gymnastics, merely because 
we know them. 

But it may be said, if we must not call a man S. 
prudent on these grounds, but only for becoming Second. 
virtuous, it would not be at all useftd to those who 
are already good ; again, it would not be useful to 
those who do not possess prudence ; for it will make 
no difference to them whether they possess it them- 
selves, or obey others who possess it ; for it would 
be quite sufficient for us, just as in the case of 

^ This sentence which I have enclosed in a parenthesis is 
fntended to explain the sense in which Aristotle uses the terms 
hyuivii and iviktikcl. A passage in the Topics, I. xiii. lU, 
filustrates this : — 

r rb jxkv vyuLag TroirjTiKdv. (1.) 
vyi««i/dv Xsyerai •{ ro ch »•• 0vXa<criK($v. (2.) 

L TO de ••• (TTjfiavTiKSv. (3.) 
Now as the symptoms or evidences of heedth are the results of 
the healthy habit or condition, the sense in which the term is 
msed here is the third. — See Chase's note, p. 225 
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haaltli ; for when wc wish to l)c well, we do not 
^*Td. begin to learn the art of medicine. But besidai^ 
it would appear absurd, i^ though it is inlenor 
to wwdom, it is, nevertheless, to be superior to 
it ; for that which produces, always rules aad 
directs in each particular case. On these subjecta, 
therefore, we must speak, for hitherto we liaTe oni^ 
raised questions about them. 

4. First, then, let us assert, that wisdom and pro- 
Answers to clence must be eligible for their own sakes^ smoe 
tions ° *^^^' they are the virtues, one of each part of tb 

soul, even if neither of them produces any effect 
Secondly, they do really produce an effect, althougli 
not in the same way as medicine produces healtii, 
but as health is the efficient caiise of healthiness, 
so is wisdom the efficient cause of happiness ; for 
being part of virtue in the most comprehensive sense 
of the term, it causes, by being possessed, and by 

5. energizing, a man to be happy. Again, its work 
will be accomplished by prudence and moral virtue; 
for virtue makes the end and aim correct, and pru- 

The use- dence the means. But of the fourth part of the 
fulness ot gQ^^ ^-j^^it is, the nutritive, there is no such virtue ; 
fpui'ricuQ. £^^ ^2^^ performance or non-performance of moral 
action is not in any case in its power. 

To answer the objection, that we are not at all 
more likely to practise honour and justice on 
account of prudence, we must begin a little further 
^* back, making this our commencement. Just as we 
say that some who do just actions, are not yet 
just ; those, for instance, who do what is enjoined 
by the laws involuntarily, or ignorantly, or for 
some other cause, and not for its own sake, though 
nevertheless they do what they ought and what a 
good man ought to do ; in the same manner, it 
seems, that a man must do all these things, bedng 
at the same time of a certain disposition, in order 
♦•o be good ; I mean, for instance, from deliberate 
preference, and for the sake of the acts themselves^ 
T. Virtue, therefore, makes the deliberate preference 
correct ; but it is not the part of virtue, but of 
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Bome other faculty, to direct ariglit those thingb 
which must be done with a view to that principle. 
Bat we must stop and hpeak on these subjects with 
more clearness. 

Now, there is a certain faculty which is called 8. 
cleyemess ; " the nature of which is to be able to ^^^^^^nc- 
do, and to attain, those things which conduce to 
the aim proposed. If, therefore, the aim be good, 
the cleverness is praiseworthy ; but if it be bad, it 
becomes craft :JJ therefore we call prudent men clever, 
and not crafty. Now prudence is not the same 9. 
as this faculty, nor is it without this faculty. But It is not 
the habit is produced upon this eye, as it were, i*p"tical 
of the soul, not without virtue, as we have already iKp^ynmc 
stated, and as is manifest. For the syllogisms of altboagh' 

not witcciflf 
■ Cleverness {iiivorriq) is, according to Aristotle, a natural j^ 

feculty, or aptness, which, in itself, is neither good nor bad ; 

it may be either used or abused, — if abused, it is craft {irav' 

ovpyia). It is capable of being cultivated and improved, 

and when perfected it becomes ^p6vr}<ng. As cleverness thus 

perfected by the addition of moral virtue becomes prudence, 

80 natural virtue, with Aristotle, who believes that man is 

endowed, becomes perfect virtue by the addition of prudence. 

Not that Aristotle believed that man was capable of actually 

attaining such a height of perfection : he evidently believed 

that it was beyond human power. It is the theoretical standai d 

which he proposes to the Ethical student for him to aim at, 

and to approach as near as his natural powers will permit him. 

Thus, Revelation, whilst it teaches us the corruption of human 

nature, bids us be perfect even as our Father which is in 

heaven is perfect. 

Aristotle's theory of tlie existence of natural virtue bears a 
dose resemblance to Bishop Butler's idea of the constitution 
of human nature as laid down in his first three sermons and 
the preface to them : — ** Our nature is adapted to virtue as 
much as the nature of a watch is adapted to measure time. 
Nothing can possibly be more contrary to nature than vice. 
Poverty and disgrace, tortures and death, are not so contrary 
to it. Every man is naturally a law to himself, and may find 
within himself the rule of right, and obligations to follow it." 

^ The original word here translated craft is iravovpyla. As 
itivSrriCt which signifies cleverness, generally is, when directed 
to a good end, subject to the restrictions of sound and upright 
moral principles ; so when these are removed, it degenerates 
into iravovpyiaf which signifies equal ability, but in addition, 
an nntcrupulous readiness to do everythii^g whatever. Thia 
is implied in its etymology. 
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moral conduct have as their principle^ i. e. their nrnjo? 
pi-emias, since such and such a thing is the csA 
and the chief good, i, e, anything. For let it be fur 
the sake of argument, anything ; but this is not 
visible except to the good man ; for depravify du* 
torts the moral vision, and causes it to be deceived 
on the subject of moral principles. So that it is 
clearly impossible for a person who is not good lb 
be prudent. 
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1. 

I'lintQ is to 

60 is natural 
virtue to 
virtue 
proper. 



DitTerence 

between 

natural 

virtue and 

virtue 

proper. 



Of Virtue proper. 

We must again investigate the subject of virtue. For 
virtue admits of relation of the same kind as that 
which prudence bears to cleverness ; that is, the 
two kinds of virtue are not identically the same, bat 
similar ; such is the relation which exists between 
natural virtue and virtue proper. For all men 
think that each of the points of moral character 
exists in us in some manner naturally ; for we possess 
justice, temperance, valour, and the other virtues, 
immediately from our birth. But yet we are in 
search of something different, namely, to be pro- 
perly virtuous, and that these virtues should exist 
in us in a different manner ; for natural habits 
exist in children and brutes, but without intellect 
they are evidently hurtful. Yet so much as this is 
evident to the senses, that as a strong body which 
moves without sight meets with great falls, from 
the want of sight, so it is in the present instance ; 
but if it gets the addition of intellect, it acts much 
better. Now the case of the habit is similar, and 
imder similar circumstances will be properly virtue. 
So that, as in the case of the feculty which forms 
opinions, there are two forms, cleverness and pru- 
dence; so in the moral there are likewise two, 
natural virtue and virtue proper; and of these^ 
virtue proper is not produced without prudence. 
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Therefore it has been said that all the virtues 3, 
p 9xe prudences. And Socrates, in one part was right 
i^-'ki his inquiry, but in the other wrong. For in 
N '4liat he thought that all the virtues are prudences, 
■. 'ko ynbsi wrong ; but in that he said that they are 
' 'jaol mithout prudence, he was right. And this is 
A Sign ; for now aU men, when they define virtue, 
*add also that it is a habit, according to right reason, 
stating also to what things it has reference ; now 
that is right reason which is according to prudence. 
All men, therefore, seem in some way to testify 4. 
that such a habit as is according to prudence, is 
virtue. But it is necessary to make a slight change ; Virtue,n3t 
for virtue is not only the habit according to, but in o"^y '^^\ 
conjunction with, right reason ; and prudence is the Zl%lt' 
eame as right reason on these subjects. Socrates, ^£7.' ^pQoi 
therefore, thought that the virtues were " reasons,'* Xoyov. 
i. e. reasoning processes ; for he thought them all Socrates* 
sciences : but we think them joined with reason. op»iion. 

It is clear, therefore, from what has been said, 5. 
that it is impossible to be properly virtuous with- Prudence 
out prudence, or prudent without moral virtue. *"*} »»oral 
Moreover, the argument by which it might be separable. 
.urged that the virtues are separate from each This is true 
other, may in this way be refuted, for (they say) of virtue 
the same man is not in the highest degree naturally P^^P^i"* ^^^ 
adapted for all : so that he will have got one al- tural virtue, 
ready, and another not yet. Now this is possible in 
the case of the natural virtues ; but in the case of 
those from the possession of which a man is called 
absolutely good, it is impossible ; for with prudence, 
which is one, they wiU aU exist together.^ It is 0. 

^ TTiis view of the practical nature of (ppovrimct and of it* 
being inseparable from moral virtue, so that if a man possesses 
perfect prudence , it develops itself in perfect obedience to the 
moral law ; and the perfection of the one implies the perfection 
of the other also, is analogous to the relation which exists be- 
tween faith and obedience in Christian ethics. A living fisdtii 
Deoessarily brings forth good works, and by them a living faith 
J8 as evidently known as a tree is discerned by its fruits. He, 
therefore, who possesses true faith possesses all virtue ; and in 
pn>portion to the imperfection of obedience is the imperfection 
cf faitbu 
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€lear, too, eyen if prudence were not jiractical, than 
would be need of it, because it is the virtue of om 
part of the soul, and because the deliberate pi& 
ference cannot be correct without prudence, no 
without virtue ; for the one causes us to choose thf 
end, and the other to put in practice the meaim 
yet it has not power over wisdom, nor over tlu 
superior parts of the soul ; just as medicine is m 
better than health ; for it does not make use of it 
but sees how it may be produced. It gives direc 
tions, therefore, for its sake, but not to it. Besidei 
it would be the same kind of thing as if one shouli 
say, that the political science has power over tlu 
gods, because it gives directions respecting all thing 
in the stato. 








After wbat has been alretuiy said, we must n 
another begmnmg,'' and state, that there are thr 
forms of things to be avoided in morals — vice, in- ^^^^ 
continence, brutality. The contraries of two ol Vice, 
these are self-eyident : for we call one virtue, the contim 
other continence : but, aa an op|iosite to brutahty, ^Wity- 
it ■would be most suitable to name the virtue which ™J„5itj5 . 
IS above human nature, a sort of heroic and divine Wrtae. 
virtue, such as Homer has made Piiara attribute t) Coniinenca 
Hector, becaiise of his exceeding goodness— Heroic 

"Nor did h? sefin '"""^' 

The son of mortal man, but uf a god." '• 

■ It is not Terr easy to see at first the coanection between 
the four remsiuing books sod the precediog sii. The fallon- 
ing is Che eiplsnatioti given by Murctus. In the commence- 
ment of the Biith book Aristotle baa taught that two condition! 
STB requisite to the perfection of moral virtue ; firit, that the 
moral eensE (u I'DUf u Kpanritif) should judge correctly ; 
next, thnt the appetitea and passioos should he obedient to its 
decUions. But though the moral judgment should be correct, 
the will is generally in oppOEition to it. If in this conflict 
teason is victorious, snd compels the will, though reluctant, to 
obe;, tliis moral state is continence ; if, on the contrary, the 
till oTercomea the reason, the result ]a incontinence. It was 
essential to a practical treatise to treat of this imperfect or in- 
choate virtue, as well as to discuss the theory of moral petfeo- 
lion. The case is somewhat analogous to that of physical 
Science, in which we lirst lay down theoretically the natural 
laws without refeience to the existence of any impedimenta, 
Attd then modify our theory by cslculating and allowinji tat 
Q»e effects of perturbnlions ' ' 
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£. So that i^ as is commonly said, men become godi 
because of excess of virtue, the habit, which is op- 
posed to brutality, would evidently be somethingcf 
that kind : for just as there is no vice or virtiie in 
a brute, so also there is not in a god :^ but in the 
one case there is something more precioiis tlim 
virtue; and in the other something different in 
kind &om vice. 
3. But since the existence of a godlike man is a 
rare thing (as the Laccdsemomans, when they admire 
any one exceedingly, are accustomed to say. He is 
Brutality a godlike man), so the brutal character is rare 
rare, chiefly amongst men, and is mostly found amongst barbjir 
barbarians. riaiis.'^° But some cases arise irom disease and bodibr 
mutilations : and those who go beyond the rest of 
mankind in vice we call by this bad name. Of 
such a disposition as this we must make mention 
subsequently : ^ of vice we have spoken before. 
4; We must, however, treat of incontinence, and 
^♦•^^>i^^^^ softness, and luxury, and of continence and patience : 
gunient'^" ^^^ ^® must neither form our conceptions of each of 
them as though they were the same habits with virtue 
and 'sdce, nor as though they were belonging to a 
different genus. But, as in other cases, we must first 
state the phenomena ; and, after raising difficulties, 
then exhibit if we can all the opinions that have 
been entertained on the subject of these passions ; 
or if not all, the greatest number, and the mo* 
important ; for if the difficulties are solved, and the 
most approved opinions left, the subject will have 
been explained sufficiently. 
&• It is a common opinion, then, first, that con- 
. ®^ tinence and patience belong to the niunber of things 
*^ ' good and praiseworthy ; but incontinence and effe- 
minacy to that of things bad and reprehensible. 
That the continent man is identical with him who 

c In the tenth book, c. viii., it will be seen that Aristotle 
proves that the gods cannot possess any virtaons energies, 
except that of contemplation. 

^ See the description of the cannibalism of the inhabitants 
of roptns and Tentyra, Jnv. Sat. Z7. 

' See the fifth and sixth chapters of this book. 
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abides by his detenni nation ; and the incontinent, 
witli him who departs from liis determination. That 
the incontinent man, knowing that things are bad, 
does them at the instigation of passion ; but the 
continent man, knowing that the desires are bad, 
refuses to follow them in obedience to reason. That 
the temperate man is continent and patient : but 
some thmk that every one who is both continent 
and patient is temperate ; others do not. Some 
call the intemperate man incontinent, and the 
incontinent intemperate, indiscriminately ; others 
assert that they are different. As to the prudent 
man, sometimes it is said that it is impossible for 
him to be incontinent ; at other times, that some 
men both prudent and clever are incontinent. 
Lastly, men are said to be incontinent of anger, 
and honour, and gain. These are the statements . 
generally made* 

CHAP. II. 

Certain Questions respecting Temperance and Intemperance, 

A QUESTION might arise, how any one forming a 1. 
right conception is incontinent. Some say, that if ^^ P^^"* 
he has a scientific knowledge, it is impossible : for considered 
it is strange, as Socrates thought,® if science exists 
in the man, that anything else should have the 
mastery, and drag him about like a slave. So-Theopi. 
crates, indeed, resisted the argument altogether, as nion of 
if incontinence did not exist : for that no one form- Socmtes, 
ing a right conception acted contrary to what is 

' Aristotle (Magna Moral.) says, that in the opinion of 
Socrates no one would choose evil, knowing that it was evil : 
but the incontinent man does so, being influenced by passion, 
therefore he thought there was no such thing as incontinence. 
nUs doctrine of Socrates doubtless originated, firstly, from his 
belief that man's natural bias and inclination was towards 
vurtne, and that therefore it was absurd n) suppose he would 
parsae vice except involuntarily or ignorantly. Secondly, 
nrom bis doctrine that the knowledge of the principles and 
laws of morality was as capable of certaif^ty and a'vmracy Md 
those of mathematical science. 

v2 
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beat, but only through ignorance. Now, this ac- 
count is at variance with the phenomena ; and we 
must inquire concerning tliis ])a8sion, if it proceedi 
from ignorance, what manner of ignorance it is; 
ibr that the incontinent man, before he is actually 
under the influence of passion, thinks tliat lie oug^ 
t, not to yield, is evident. There are some who con- 
cede one point, but not the rest ; for that nothing 
is superior to science they allow : but that no one 
acts contnuy to what they think best they do not 
allow : and for this reason they say, that the incon- 
tinent man is overcome by pleasures, not having 
science, but opinion. But still, if it is opinion, and 
not science, nor a strong conception, which opposes^ 
but a weak one, as in i)ersons who are doubting^ the 
not ])ersLstiiig in this in opposition to strong de- 
sii*es Ls pardonable : but vice is not pardonable, noi 
an}iiliing else which is reprehensible. 

3. Perhaps, then, it may be said that it is pra- 
poiiit. dence which opposes, for this is the strongest. But 

tliis is absurd ; for then the same man will at once 
be prudent and incontinent : but not a single indi- 
>'idual would assert that it is the character of the 
prudent man willingly to do the most vicious things. 
Besides this, it has been shown l^efore that the pru- 
dent man is a practical man ; for he has to do with 
the practical extremes, and possesses all the other 
virtues. 

4. Again, if the continent character consists in hav- 
point. ing strong and bad desires, the temperatt? man will 

not be continent, nor the continent temperate ; for 
excess does not belong to the temperate man, nor 
the possession of bad desires. But, nevertheless, 
the continent man must have bad desires ; for if 
the desires are good, the habit, which forbids him 
to follow them, is bad : so that continence would 
not be in all cases good ; and if they are weak and 
not bad, there is nothing grand in overcoming 
them ; and if they are both bad and weak, there is 
•nothing great in doing so. 
r. Aciiin, if continence makes a man inclined to 
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adhere to every opinion, it is bad ; as, fcr instance, 2nd point 
if it makes him inclined to adhere to a &Ise one : 
and if incontinence makes him depart from every 
opinion, some species of incontinence will be good ; 
as, for instance, the case of Neoptolemns in the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles ; for he is praiseworthy 
for not adhering to what Ulysses persuaded him 
to do, because he felt pain in telling a lie. Again, 6. 
the sophistical argument, called " xpsv^ofieyog/* causes 
a difficulty : { for because they wish to prove para- 
doxes, in order that they may appear clever when 
they succeed, the syllogism, which is framed, be- 
comes a difficulty : for the intellect is as it were 
in bonds, inasmuch it does not wish to stop, because 
it is not satisfied with the conclusion ; but it can- 
not advance, because it cannot solve the argument. 
And from one mode of reasoning it comes to pass 7. 
that folly, together with incontinence, becomes vir- 
tue ; for it acts contrary to its conceptions through 
incontinence ; but the conception which it found . 
was, that good was evil, and that it ought not to 
be done : so that it will practise what is good, and 
not what is evil 

Again, he who practises and pursues what is 8. 
pleasant from being persuaded that it is light, and On this 
after deliberate choice, would appear to be better snppositici 
than the man who does so not from deliberation, per^te i™' 
but from incontinence ; for he is more easily cured, more cnra . 
because he may be persuaded to change ; whereas ble than 
to the incontinent man the proverbial expression *^® incon- 
IS applicable, 

*' When water chukes, what is one to drink after ?" if 

' This fallacy is denominated by Cicero " Mentiens." The 
author of it is said to have been Eubulides, the Milesian. The 
following is the form of it: "When I lie, and say that I lie, 
do I lie or do I speak the truth ? Thus, e. g. , Epimenides, the 
Cretan, said that all his countrymen were liars ; did he then 
speak the truth ? If you say he did, it may be answered, that 
he told a lie, inasmuch as he himself was a Cretan ; if you say 
he did not, it may be answered, that he spoke the truth, for 
the same reason." 

f This proverb is applicable to the argument in the follow* 
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For if he liad been per&uaded to do what he does 
he miglit have been re-|)ersuadedy and thus fa&Te 
desisted ; but now, although persuaded, neverthdess 
he acts contrary to that conviction. 
9. Again, if there are incontinence and continence 
th point. Qj^ every object-matter, who is he who is simply 
called incontinent 1 for no one is guilty of every 
species of incontinence ; but there are some whom 
we call incontinent simj»ly. The dificulties, then, 
are somewhat of tliis nature; and of them we 
must remove some, and leave others ; for the solu- 
tion of the difficulty is the discovery of the trutL 
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How it is possible for one who has Knowledge to he 

Incontinent, 

1. First, then, we must consider whether men are 
Three incontinent, having knowledge or not, and in what 
^ro^osed ^^^ having knowledge. Next, with what sort of 

objects we must say that the continent and incon- 
tinent have to do ; I mean, whether it is every 
pleasure and pain, or some particular ones. Thirdly, 
whether the continent and patient are the same 
or difVrent. And ir like manner we must con- 
sider all other subjects which are akin to this 
speculation. 

2. The beginning of the discussion is, whether the 
The object- continent and incontinent differ in the object, or 
matter and jj^ ^^lq manner : I mean, whether the incontinent 
considered. ^^^^ ^ mcontment merely from being employed m 

this particular thing ; or whether it is not that, 
but in the manner; or whether it is not that, 

3. but the result of both. Next, whether inconti- 

ing way. Water is the most natural remedy for choking ; but 
if water itself chokes, what further remedy can be applied. So 
reason is the best remedy for vice ; but the incontinent man 
acts in defiance of reason, — be has the remedy, but it docs not 
profit himi what more then can be done r 
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0exice and contiuence are on eveiy object-matter 
or not : for he that is called simply incontinent, is 
not so in everything, but in the suime things "with i 
wliich the intemperate is concerned : nor is he so 
from having reference to these things absolutely 
(for then it would be the same as intemperance), 
but from having reference to them in a particular 
manner : for the intemijorate is led on by deliberate 
clioice, thinking that he ought always to pursue 
present pleasure: the incontinent does not think 
so, but nevertheless pursues it. 

Now as to the question whether it be a true 4. 
/^pinion, and not science, in opposition to which ^* J»atters 
men are incontinent, makes no difference as to "^^Z/a "* 
the argument : for some who hold opinions, do man acts 
not feel any doubt, but think that they know for Trapd 
certain. If then those, who hold opinions, be- ^*l^°^ ^^'f' 
cause their convictions aie weak, wiU act contrary ^^J^[^1I^\. 
to their conception, more than those who have 
knowledge, then knowledge will in nowise differ 
from opinion : for some are convinced of what they 
think, no less than others are of what they know : 
Heraclitus is an instance of this.^ But since we 5, 
spesik of knowing in two ways (for he that pos- How the 
sesses, but does not use his knowledge, as well as incontinent 
he that uses it, is said to have knowledge), there ^^ ^^^' 
will be a difference between tlie having it, but not I'^rnun, 
using it, so as to see what we ought not to do, and First way. 
the having it and using it. 

Again, since there ai*e two kinds of propositions, 6. 
imiversal and particular, there is nothing to hinder Second 
one who possesses both from uciing contrary to ^*y* 
knowledge, using indeed the universal, but not the 
particular ; for particulars are the subjects of moral 
action. There are also two different applications of 7. 
the univei'sal — one to the person and one to the 

^ Heraclitus, although he said that all his conclusions rested 
on opinion, not on knowledge, still defended them as pertl- 
nnciously, and believed their truth as firmly as other philoso* 
)»hers, who asserted that theirs were founded on knowledge.— 
Oi/jhaniuM 
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thiDg ;' as, for instance, a person knows that di; 
food is good for every man, and that thia is a num 
or that such and t«nch a thing is dry ; but as to 
^vhcther this is such and such a thing, either lae 
does not possess the knowledge or does not nae it 
In these two cases the difference will boinconceiTabl]; 
great, so much so, that ru one case knowledge invohes 
no absurdity, but in the other a very great one. 

8. Again, it is possible to possess knowledge in a 
Lid way. different manner from those above mentioned; for 
we see the habit differing in the possessing but not 
using knowledgL', so that in a manner he has it and 
has it not ; such as the person who is asleep, or mad, 
or dnmk. Now, those who are under the influence 
of passion are affected in the same way ; for anger, 
and sensual desires, and so forth, evidently alter 
the bodily state, and in some they even cause 
madness. It is evident, therefore, that we must 
say, that the incontinent are in a similar condition 

£>, to these. But the fact of their uttering sentiments 
which must have proceeded from knowledge is no 
proof to the contrary, for those who are under the 
influence of these passions recite demonstrations and 
verses of Empe-ioclesjJ and those who have learnt 

* The great difficulty which commentators have found m 
explaining this confessedly obscure passage appears to me to 
arise from this ; they have not observed that the expressions 
rh KaBoKov i<f>' iavTov, and to kgOoXov iiri tov Trpay/iaTOf. 
do not describe two different kinds of universals, but the ULt- 
versalas related to two different kinds of particulars ; e.g., to 
the major premiss, *' All dry meats are good for man," may 
be attached two different kinds of minors ; either, ** This is a 
man," or *• Such and such a thing is dry." The relation of 
the major to the minor in the first case is to xaOoXov i^' 
iavToVj and it would appear absurd to conceive that any one 
could go wrong. In the second case the relation is to xaBoKov 
irrl tov Trpay/iarof, and here there is no absurdity. "We 
cannot help knowing that this is a man, — we may not know 
that mch and such a thing is dry. 

As rational beings, we all act on a syllogistic prccess. It is 
generally found that even in the case of lunatics the reasoning 
is correct, though the premisses are false, — the premisses being 
influenced by the delusions under which they labour. 

1 How often do we find that the giving utterance to gooJ 



pr 



for the first time atring sentences together, but do 
not yet understaiid them, for they must grow witli 
their growth, and this requires time ; so that wo 
must suppose the incontinent utter these sentimenbt 
in the same manner in. which actors do. 

Again, one might consider the cause physicidly'^ 10. 
ill the following manner ; — There is one opinion Pourthw*; 
upon univeTBals, nnd another upon those iiarticuliu-s 
which are immediately under the dominion of sensa- 
tion ; Kad when one opinion is formed out of the 
two, the Boid nmst necessarily assert the conclusion, 
and if it is a practical matter' must immediately act 
upon it : for instance, if it is right to taste every- 
thing sweet, and this ia sweet, as being an individual 
belonging to this class, then he who has the power 
and is not prevented, when he puts these two to- 
gether, must neces,sarily act. When, therefore, one u. 
universal opinion exists in us, which forbids ua to 
taste ; and another that eveiything sweet is pleasant, 
and this particular thing ia sweet j and the last 
universal energizes, and desire hapjiens to be pro- 
sent ; the first universal tells us to avoid this par- 
ticular thing, but desire leada ua to pinrsue it ; for 
it ia able to act as a motive to each of the parts of 
man's nature. So that it comes to paaa that he in 12. 
a manner acts incontinently from reason and from Why biui 
ojnnion : not that the latter ia opposed to the ™U''^' ^ 
Ebrmer naturally, hut accidentally ; for it is the de- con^aejii. 
are, and not the opinion, which is opposed to right 
remran. So that for thia reason brutes are not in- 

monil sentiment? is quite conslatent with hjpocrifly ; anJ thmt 
Iba use of n particular system of religious phraeeology [s no 
sure indication of a truly Cbristian temper and character. In 
■odi cues SB these the characters of Charles Surruce itnd 
Mawworm Furnish ns with a valuable moral lesson. 

■ The subject is here said to be treated physically, becanw 
the argament h founded upon the nature of the soul, its yard, 
ruDdioiu. &c. Perliaps it would be more accurate to sny 
" physiological I y." 

I Tha word in the originnl (!roi>(7J itd) is here IranBlsted 
•' practical matter," because it ia used as opposed to iivi^ii- 
_r"«a ) jast as in English «e oppose the words practical aiid 
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contineut, because tlicy have no umversal oonoep- 
tions, but only an instinct of particulars tii 
memory. 

13. But as to how the ignorance is put an end to^ 
Tlo^thein- and the incontinent man again becomes poaaeBBdi 
continent ^£ knowledge, the account to be given is the SBms 

iTnowledze! ^ *^^* °^ * ^^^ dinmk or asleep, and ib not pectt- 
liai* to this jmssion ; and tliis account wo must baur 
from physiologists. But since the last [i. e. the 
imrticuku:] proposition is an opinion formed by the 
perceptive ^culties^ and influences the actiona^ he, 
who is under the influence of passion, either does 
not |)ossess this, or possesses it not as though he had 
knowledge, but merely as though he repeated, Hke 
a drunken man, the T<3rses of Empedocles. And 
tliis is the case, because the last proposition is not 
imiversal, and does not appear to be of a sdentifie 
character in the same way that the universal does. 

14. And that which Soci-ates sought seems to result: 
Socrates' for the passion does not arise when that, whidi 
opinion. api)ears properly to be knowledge, is present; nor 

is this dragged about by the passion ; but it is, 
when that opinion is present wlucli is the resnlt d 
sensation. On the question, therefore, of acting 
incontinently with knowledge, or without, and how 
it is possible to do so with knowledge, let what has 
been said be considered sufficient. 



CHAP. lY. 

With what sort of subjects he who ts absolutely mcontmoA 

has to do, 

I. We must next consider, whether any one is abso- 
ftli jfoiut. lutely incontinent, or whether all are so in particular 
cases ; and if the former is the case, with reference 
to what sort of things he is so. Now that the 
continent and ]>atient, the incontinent and effend- 
n^U), are so with respect to pleasiu^s and paiL% 
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8 evident. But since some of those things wliich 2, 
>roduce pleasure are necessary, and others, though Pleasures 
shosen for their own sakes, yet admit of excess^ °f ^J^® 
Jiose which are corporeal are necessary : I mean j^ecessar? 
jhose which relate to the gratification of the appetite, 
ind such corporeal pleasures as we have stated to be 
Ijhc object of intemperance and temperance ; others Unncces- 
Mne not necessaiy, but chosen for their own sakes ; sary. 
r mean, for instance, victory, honour, wealth, and 
snch like good aod pleasant things. Now those, 3 
who are in excess in these, contraiy to the right Inconti- 
reasou which is in them, we do not call simply incon- nence in 
tinent, but we add, incontinent of money, of gain, of t**e latter 
iononr, or anger, but not simply incontinent ; as if f^^^ ^^^^^ 
they were different, and called so oidy from ana- logy. 
logy ; just as to the generic term man we add the 
difference, "who was victor at the Olympic games;" 
for in this case the common description differs a little 
from that wliich i)eculiarly belongs to him.™ And 
this is a sign : incontinence is blamed, not only as 
an error, but also as a sort of vice, either abso- 
lutely, or in some particular case : but of the other 
characters no one is so blamed. But of those who 4. 
indulge in carnal pleasures, with respect to wliich Character 

we call a man temperate and intemperate, he, who °'^°® ^' 

, r * r j.r • 1 X J • J continent 

pursues the excesses 01 thmgs pleasant, and avoids (^ttXwc). 

the excesses of things painful, as hunger and tliirst, 
heat and cold, and all things which have to do with 
touch and taste, not from deliberately preferring, 
but contrary to his deliberate preference and judg- 
ment, is called incontinent simply, without the adcQ- 
tion, that he is so in tliis particular thing; anger, 
for example. 

A sign of it is this : men are called efieminate 5. 
in these, but in none of the others : and for this '^^ incon- 
reason we class together the incontinent and intern- ^f . 

classed 
" Ab we distinguish an Olympic victor from other men by toeether. 
the addition of this differential property to the common term ^ 
man ; so we distinguish simple from particular incontinepce 
by adding to the word *' incontinent ' the difference " of 
•Dger/' &c. 
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perate, and also the continert and temperate, Itik 
not any of the others, because the former are k l 
manner conversant with the same pleasniei vA 
pains. They are indeed concerned with the am^ 
but not in the same manner; for tlie tempento 
and intemperate deliberately prefer them, the othoi 
do not. 

6. Therefore we should call him who pursues ex- 
l^erence cesses and avoids moderate pains, not from desire, 
tbcmr" ^^' if at all, a slight desire, more intemperate timi 

he who does so from strong desire ; ^ for what 
would the former have done, if he had been influ- 
enced in addition by youthful desire, and excesdi^ 

7. ))ain at the want of things necessary ? But since 
some desires and pleasures belong to the class d 
those which are honourable and good (for of things 
pleasant, some are eligible by nature, some the con- 
trary, and others indifferent, as, for instance, accord- 
ing to our former division, the pleasures connected 
with money, and gain, and victory, and honour), 
in all such pleasures, and in those which are indif- 
ferent, we are not blamed for feeling, or desiring, 
or loving them, but for doing this somehow in 

8. excess. Therefore all who are overcome by, or 

i!.xcess even puygue what is by nature honourable and cood 
in pleasures ^,'. '^ iij n ®i' 

naturally Contrary to reason, are blamed; as for example, 

good is those who are very anxious, and more so than ther 

blamed. ought to be, for honour, or for their children an^ 

parents (for these are goods, and those, who w 

anxious about them, are praised) ; but, nevertheless, 

there may be excess even in the case of these, if 

any one, like Niobe, were to fight against the gods, 

or were to act like Satyrus sumamed Philopater, with 

respect to his duty to his father; for he was thought 

to be excessively foolish. 

9^ There is therefore no depravity in those case» 

It is not for the reason given, that each belongs to the class 

actually of things which are by nature chosen for their own 



y,oxQrip'iVL, 



■ The yielding to slight temptations shows greater depravity 
than the giving way to strong ones. A similar maxim is laia 
down in the Rhet. 1. xW., vjWii xes^^cx \.o ^aa\& ^1 \\\\\^\.\cft« 
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sakes ; but still the excesses are bad aud to tHi 
avoided. So also there is no incontinence ; for ld- 
continence is not only to be avoided, bub it belongs 
also to the class of things blameablo. But from the 
similarity of the affection, we use the term incon- 
tinence, with the addition of the idea of relation : 
just as we call a man a bad physician and a bad 
actor, whom we would not absolutely call bad. As, 
therefore, in these instances we would not call them 
90 absolutely, because each is not really a vice, but 
we call them so from analogy ; so in the other case Object- 
it is clear that we must sui)pose that only to be in- matter of 

^ntinence and continence, which has the same continence 
..... •j_i . 1 • . ftna incon- 

object-matter with temperance and mtemperance. tinence 
In the case of anger, we use the term analogically ; the same ai 
uid therefore we call a man incontinent, addmg " of that of tem- 
anger," just as we add " of honour," or " of gain," perance 

peiBDce. 

CHAP. Y. 

Of Brutality, and the forms of it. 

£uT since some things are pleasant by nature (and 1. 

of these, some are absolutely so, others relatively I>»vj«on 

to difierent kinds of animals and men), others are *' 

ileasant not from nature, but some owing to bodily 

ijuries, others from custom, and others from na- 

"fciiral depravity, in each of these we may observe 

corresponding habits. '^ I mean by brutal habits, 2. 

'^<DT instance, the case of that woman,® who, they say, Examplci 

ofdi}p(6ri{c 

I 



^V(fti . ov Avffti 

I I 

I i _ I _ 1 

^*'\.%jg Kara yevrj hai TTi^puffeiQ di Wtj Sid fiox^if^y^Q 

^ See Hor. dc Arte Poet. y. 340. 

** Neu pransae Lamise vivnm puemm extrahat iIto " 
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ripped up women with child, Mid devoured tbt 
childrou ; or the practices, in which it is saLdlkl 
some savages about Pontus delight, such as xwf 
meat, or human flesh, or in giving their cMdrai 
to each other for a feast ; or what is said of Phahzk 
3. These are brutal habits. Others originate in some 
people from disease and madness; such was the 
case of him who sacrificed and ate his mother, and 
of him who ate his fellow-slave's liver. Othen 
arise from disease and custom ; as the plucking of 
hair and bity^ ^ n|^ and f uither the eating ooab 
and earth ; to whichmay be added unnatural pai- 
sion ; for these things origina'o sometimes from 
nature, sometimes from aistom , as in the case cS 
those who have been corrupted from childhood 
1. Those in whom nature is the cuose, no one would 
Whenna- call incontinent j as no onu would find feultwiA 
ture IS the ^Qjjj^gjj fo^ ^j^g pecidiarities. of their sex : and the 
case is the same with those who are through habit 
diseased. Now to have any of these habits ic out cf 

5. the limits of vice, as also is brutality. But when 
one has them, to .conquer them or to be con- 
quered by them is not absolutely [continence or] 
incontinence, but only that which is called so from 
resemblance ; in the same manner as we must say 
of him who is affected in this way with respect to 
anger, that he is incontinent of anger, not simply 
iiicontinent : for as to every instance of excessive 
folly, and cowardice, and intemperance, and rag* 
some of them are brutal, and some proceed froji 

Discr.^e. disease ; for he, whose natural constitution is snch, 
as to fear everything, even if a mouse squeaks, ia 
cowardly with a brutish cowardice ; as he who was 

6. afraid of a cat was cowardly from disease.? And of 
fools, those who are irrational by nature, and live 
only by sensual instincts, are brutish, like some 
tribes of distant bai'barians ; but others are so firom 
disease ; for instance, epilepsy, or insanity. 

7. But it is possible only to have some of these 

** Some that are mad, if they behold a cat." 
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icasionally, and not to be ovorcome by them ; I 
jSau, for instance, if Phalarig had restrained him- 
14 when he felt a desire to eat a child, or for 
inatural pleasures. It is possible also not only to' 
ive, but to be overcome by them. As, therefore, 8. 
. tie case of depravity, that which is human, is 
mply called depravity : and the other kind is called 

► vnth the addition that it is brutish or caused 
r disease, but not simply so : in the same manner 

is clear that incontinence is sometimes brutish, 
id sometimes caused by disease ; but that is only 
blled so simply, which is allied to human intem- 
xrance. Therefore that incontinence and conti- 9. 
gnce are only concerned with the same things as Metapho- 
itemperance and temperance, and that in other I.. "®® ? 
lings there is another species 01 mcontmence, called continence. 

> metaphorically and not absolutely, is plain. 



CHAP. YI.q 



%at Incontinence of Anger is less disgraceful than Incon- 

tinence 0/ Desire. 

iET us now consider the fact, that incontinence of J* 
nger is less disgraceful than incontinence of desire, nence of 
'or anger seems to listen somewhat to reason, desire worsf 
ut to listen imperfectly ; as hasty servants, who than in- 
efore they have heard the whole message, run continenee 
way, and then misunderstand the order ; and dogs, ° *"S®^' 
efore they have considered whether it is a j&iend, 
r they only hear a noise, bark : thus anger, from a 
atural warmth and quickness, having listened, but 
ot understood the order, rushes to vengeance. For 2* 
sason or imagination has declared, that the slight 
\ an insult ; and anger, as if it had drawn the in- 
5rence that it ought to quarrel with such a person, 
I therefore immediately exasperated. But desire, 
: reason or sense should onl/say that the thing i^ 

4 Compare with this chapter, Arist. Rhet. II. ii. ; and Bishop 
aiirr*M Sermon upon Eesentment. 
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3 pleasant, rushes to the eDJoymeut of it. So thai 
anger in some sense follows reason, but desire does 
not ; it is therefom more disgraceful ; for he that 
is incontinent of anger, is, so to speak^ oyercomeby 
reason ; but the other is overcome by desire^ aod 
not by reason. 

4. Again, it is more paixlonable to follow natuvl 

Ar^er more appetites, for it is more pardonable to follow sack 

desires as are common to all, and so &r forth as 

they are common. But anger and asperity are more 

& natural than excessive and unnecessary desires. It 
is like the case of the man who defended himself 
for beating his father, because, naid he, my fiither 
beat his father, and he again heat his ; and Le, 
also (pointing to his child) will i>eat me, when he 
becomes a man ; for it runs in our family. And he 
that was dragged by his son, bid hiTn stop at the 
door, for that he himself had dragged his fiither so 

6. far. Again, those who are more insidiona^ are 

Less in- more unjust. Now the passionate man is not in- 
sidious. . T *' . , V , -I . . 

sidious, nor is anger, huz is open ; whereas desire is 
so, as they say of Venus, 

** Cyprian goddess, weaver of deceit." 

And Homer says of the Cestus, 

" Allurement cheats the senses of the wise.**' 

So that if this incontinence is more unjust, it is 
also more disgraceful than incontinence in anger, 
and is absolute incontinence, and in some sense vice. 
'^' Again, no one commits a rape under a feeling of 
imply P^^ 'y ^^* every one, who acts from anger, acts 

wanton under a feeling of pain ; whereas he that commits 
insolence, a rape, does it with pleasure. If, then, those thino^ 
are more unjust with which it is most just to be 
angry, then incontinence in desire is more unjust ; 
8 for there is no wanton insolence in anger. Conse- 
quently, it is plain, that incontinence of desire ia 
more disgracefiil than that of anger, and that con- 
tinence and incontinence are conversant with bodily 
desires and pleasures. But we must imderstand 

» Horn n. xW. 2U; ^o^e'% VT«^\%\.\vaRa4^--^^^. 
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the different forms of these ; for^ as has been said at 
the beginning, some are human and natural^ both in 
kind and in degree ; others are brutal ; and others 
arise from bodily injuries and disease ; but tem- 
perance and intemperance are only conversant with 
ihe first of these. For this reason we never call 
4>easts temperate or intemperate, except metapho- 
rically, or if any kind of animals differ in some 
respect entirely from another kind in wantonness 
and mischief, and voracity ; for they have no deli- 
berate choice, nor reason ; but are out of their 
nature, like human beings who are out of their 
mind. 

But brutality is a less evil than vice, though more 3. 
formidable ; for the best principle has not been Brutality, 
destroyed, as in the human being, but it has never * ^®* ?^^ 
•existed. It is lust the same, therefore* as to com- ^^®* 
pare the inanir^te with the ammate, in order to 
«6e which is worse ; for the viciousness of that which 
is without principle is always the less mischievous ; 
but intellect is the principle. It is therefore almost 
the same as to compare injustice with an imjusb 
man ; for it is possible that either may be the 
worse ; for a vicious man can do ten thousand times 
as much harm as a beast. 



CHAP. VII. 



On the difference between Continence and Patience f and 
between Incontinence and Effeminacy. 

"Wttb respect to the pleasures and pains, the 1. 
desires and aversions which arise from touch and These !*«• 
taste (with which intemperance and temperance l'^^,^'^' 
bave already been defined as being conversant), it 
Is possible to be affected in such a manner, as to 
give way to those which the generality overcome ; 
and it is possible to overcome those to which the 
generality give way. Whoever, then, is so affected 
MS regards pleasure, is either incontixioiit or qoii\sl- 
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nent ; and aa regards pain, either efieminate of Iff 
patient. But the habits of the generality aie Ik* I^ 
tween the two, although they incline rather to 

2. the worse. Now since some pleasures are neceBwy, 
Intampe- ^j^iie others are not so, or only up to a certaB 

point, whilst their excesses and defects are B0t 
necessary ; the same holds good with desires' and 
pains ; he who pursues those pleasures which are ib 
excess, or pursues them to excess, or from dellbe* 
rate preference, and for their own sakes^ and noi 
for the sake of any further result, is intemperate ; 
for this man must necessarily be disinclined to le- 
|)entance, so that he is incurable ; for the impeni- 
tent is incurable. He that is in the defect^ is the 
opposite ; he that is in the mean, is temperate. 
The case is similar with him who shuns bodihr 
pains, not from being overcome, but from delibe- 
I'ate preference. 

3. Of those who act without delibei'ate preference, 
one is led by pleasure ; another by the motive of 
.avoiding the pain wliich aiises from desire ; so that 
they differ from each other. But every one would 
think a man worse, if he did anything disgraceful 
when he felt no desire, or only a slight one, than if 
ho felt very strong desires ; and if he struck 
another without being angry, than if he had been 
.ingry ; for what would he have done, had he been 
under the influence of passion 1 Therefore, the in- 

4^ temperate is worse than the incontinent. Of those 

Worse than then that have been mentioned, one is rather a 

inconti- specics of effeminacy, tlie other is incontinent. The 

nencc. continent is opposed to the incontinent, and the 

patient to the effeminate ; for patience consists in 

resisting, continence in having the mastery; bnt 

to resist and to have the mastery differ in the same 

Contmence ^^7 ^ ^^* being defeated differs from gaining! 

better than victory. Therefore, also, continence is more eligi- 

patience. ble than patience. 

5. He who feils in resistin<j those thin£:s acainst 
-.^eminacy. -^jjich the generality strive and prevail, is effemi- 
nate and sell-indu\geiv\. (^on: ^MAxvj^sXi^Tvtsa ^ a ©je 
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cies of effeminacy) ; he who dragsP his robe after 
him, that he may not be annoyed with the pain of 
carrying it ; and who, imitating an invalid, does not 
think himself a wretched creature, although he 
resembles one who is. The case is the same with 6. 
•continence and incontinence ; for it is not to be 
-wondered at, if a man is overcome by violent and 
excessive pleasures or pains ; but it is pardonable, 
if he struggles against them (like the Philoctetes 
.of Theodectes, when he had been bitten by the 
idper, or the Cercyon of Carcinus in the Alope ; 
aivl like those, who, though they endeavour to 
stifle their laughter, burst out, as happened to 
Xenophantus) ; but it is astonishing, if any one is 
overcome by and cannot resist those which the 
generality are able to resist, and this not because of 
their natural constitution, or disease, as for exam- 
ple, effeminacy is hereditary in the Scythian kings ;Q 
and as the female sex differs from the male. . 

He, too, who is excessively fond of sport, is 7. 
thought intemperate ; but in reality he is effemi- 
nate ; for sport is a relaxation, if it is a cessation 
fijom toil ; and he who is too greatly given to 
sporty is of the munber of those who are in the 
excess in this respect. Of incontinence, one species g. 
is precipitancy, another is weakness ; for the weak. Division oi 

' To allow the robe to drag along the ground was amongst 
the Greeks a sign of indolence and effeminacy. Amongst the 
Asiatics, trains were worn ; hence Homer says, II. vi. 442 
(Pope's transl. 563) :— 

'*And Troy's proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground.'* 

On the contrary, the expression well-girded {j&vrjp ivKtavoo) 
was synonymous with an active man. ** To gird the loins'' 
is a phrase familiar to every one. 

4 Theodectes was an orator and tragic poet, a pupil of Ito- 
srates, and a friend of Aristotle. To him Aristotle addressed 
his Rhetoric. There were two Carcini, one an Athenian, the 
other an Agrigentine. It is uncertain to which this tragedy 
- diould be attributed. Carcmns is mentioned with praise, both 
in the Rhetoric and Poetic. Of Xenophantus nothing certain 
is known. The mention here made of the Scythian kings 
refera to a passage in Herodotus (Book I. c. cv.), where he 
speaks of the punishment inflicted on that nation faT'«poV\\ii\^ 
the temple of Fen us in Ascalon. 

o2 
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ilo when tliey have deliberateil, do not iibitle by tlicir 
'!" determinations, owing to passion ; but the precipi- 
tate, from not having deliberated at all, are led by 
pas&ian. For some (just as people, who have 
tickled themsclvca beforehand, do not feel the 
tickling of others), being aware of it previously, 
and having foreseen it, and roused themselves and 
their reason beforehand, are not overcome by the 
9. passion, whether it be pleasant or painfuL And it 
is the quick and choleric who are most inclined 
to the precipitate incontinence ; for the former ficom 
haate, and the latter from intensity of feeling, do 
not wait for reaaoQ, because they are apt to bo led 
by their fancy. ^^^ 



CHAP. vin. ^B 

Tie iifffrence belween Inconiinence and Isiemperance. 

1, The intemperate, as baa been said, is not inclined 
an- to repent ; for he abides by his deliberate prefe- 
' rence; but the incontinent, in every case, is ischncd 
to repent. Therefore the fact is not as we stated 
in the question which we raised above : but the 
former is incurable, and the latter Durable ; for de- 
pravity resomblea dropsy and consumption amongst 
diseases, and iacontinence resembles epUepay ; for 
the former is a jiermanent, the latter not a. perma- 
nent vice. The genus of incontinence is altogether 
different from that of vice ; for vice is unperceived 
by the vicious ; but incontinence is not.' 

• IntemperanCB ig perftct vice, incontinence, imperfect. Id 
the inlemperale, therefore, the moral principle is destrojed, 
the Toice of conscieaCB Eilenced, the light which is withia hu 
is become dHrkness. He does not even fed that he ii wranK ; 
he is like a man su&ering from a chronic diseue, which It ao 
much the more dangerous and incurable becRUBC it is painlm. 
Psin baa ceaeed, mortJficatiDn, so to speak, b«s begun. Tbe 
incontinent man, on the other hand, fef Is the pmys of remora; 
bcar» the disapproving voice of consdence, eiperiencei nneaii- 
liraa, the " sorrow wliieh worketh repentance i" hii di 
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Of the character themselves, the precipitate avc 2. 
better than those who have reason, but do not abide 
by it ; for these last are overcome by a weaker 
passion, and are not without premeditation, as the 
others are : for the incontinent resembles those 
who are intoxicated quickly, and with a little wine, 
and with less than the majority. Consequently 
that incontinence is not vice, is evident : but per- Inconti' 
baps it is so to a certain extent : for the one ^®^^^ *^ 
18 contrary, the other according to deliberate pre- ^^^ tel" 
ferenoe. Not but that they are similar in their yi^e. 
acts : as Demodocus said of the Milesians ; ^' the 
Milesians are not fools, but they act like fools :*' 
and so the incontinent are not imjust, but they act 
unjustly. But since the one is such, as to follow inconti- 
those bodily pleasures, which are in excess, and nence ii 
contrary to right reason, not from being persuaded cui*We# 
to do so ; but the other is persuaded to it, because 
his character is such, as inclines him to pursue them ; 
therefore, the former is easily persuaded to change, 
but the latter is not. For as to virtue and de- 4, 
pravity, one destroys, and the other preserves the 
principle : but in moral action the motive is the 
principle, just as the hypotheses are in mathematics. 
Neither in mathematics does reason teach the prin- 
ciples, nor in morals, but virtue, either natural or 
acquired by habit, teaches to think rightly respect- 
ing the principle. Such a character, therefore, is 
temperate, and the contrary character is intem- 
perate. 

. But there is a character, who from passion is pre- 5, 
cipitate contrary to right reason, which passion so 
£ir masters, as to prevent him from acting accord- 
ing to right reason ; but it does not master him so 
&r, as to make him one who would be persuaded that 
he ought to follow such pleasures without restraint. 
This is the incontinent man ; better than the in- 
temperate, and not vicious absolutely ; for the best 
thii^, t. e. the principle, is preserved. But there i» 
another character opposite to this ; he tlns^t 2^\!\q^ 
bf bis opinions, and is not precipitate, at \eaa^, xioNi 
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through passion. It is evident, then, firm the ahova 
considerations, that one habit is good^ the other 
bad. 



CHAP. IX. 



The Difference between the Continent and those who abide ky 

their Opinion. 

\ , Is he. then, continent, who abides hj any reason and 
Diflference any deliberate preference whatever, or he who abides 
between \yj the right one 1 and is ho incontinent whb does 
^^^^^^P® not abide by any deliberate preference, and any 
oacf . ^ reason whatever, or he who abides by &lse reason 
and wrong deliberate preference 1 on which points 
we raised a question before ; or is he that abides or 
does not abide by any whatever accidentally so, 
but absolutely he who abides or does not abide by 
true reason and right deliberate preference 1 For 
if any one chooses or pursues one thing for the sake 
of another, he pursues and chooses the latter for its 
own sake, but the former accidentally. By the 
expresaion "for its own sake" we mean «abso- 
lutely." So that it is possible that the one adheres 
to, and the other departs from, any opinion what- 
ever ; but absolutely the true one. 
2, But there are some who are apt to abide by their 
'Irrxvpo' opinion who are commonly called obstinate ; as, for 
yvw/ioi/ec example, those who are difficult to be persuaded, 
and duv' Qj^^ ^jjQ a,re not easily persuaded to change : these 
bear some resemblance to the continent, in the same 
way that the prodigal resembles the liberal, and the 
ra^ the brave ; but they are different in many re- 
spects. For the one (that is, the continent) is not 
led by passion and desire to change ; for the conti- 
nent man will be easily persuaded imder certain 
circumstances ; but the other not even by reascn j 
since many feel desires, and are led by pleasureK. 
The obstinate include the self-willed^ and the uu* 
educated, and the clownish ; the self-willed are c»b« 
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fitinate from pleasure and pain ; for they delight 3. 

in gaining a victory, if they are not persuaded to Three dirU 

change their opinion ; and they feel pain if their J^^ 

decisions, like public enactments, are not ratified. 

So that they resemble the incontinent more than 

the continent. 

There are some who do not abide by their 4. 
opinionB^ but not from incontinence ; for instance^ 
Nooptolemus in the Philoctetes of Sophocles; it 
was on account of pleasure that he did not abide 
by it ; still it was an honourable pleasure ; for to 
speak truth was honourable to hun, and he had 
been persuaded by Ulysses to speak fisdsely: for 
not every one that does anything from pleasure is 
intemperate, or vicious, or incontinent, but he who 
does it for the sake of disgraceful pleasure. 

Since there is such a character as takes less 5. 
delight than he ought in bodily pleasures, and Extreme on 
does not abide by reason, he who is in the mean of ^defect 
between that and the incontinent is the conti- nameless, 
neut : for the incontinent, in consequence of some 
excess, does not abide by reason ; and the other, 
in consequence of some defect ; but the continent 
abides by it, and does not change from either cause. 
Now if continence is good, both the opposite habits 
must be bad, as they api>ear to be : but because the 
one is seen in few cases and rarely, in the same manner 
as temperance is thought to be the. only opposite to 
intemperance, so is continence to incontinence. But 6. 
since many expressions are used from resemblance. The motn^ 
this is the reason for the expression "the continem^ relation ot 
of the temperate man :" for the continent man is one 
who would do nothing contrary to reason for the 
sake of bodily pleasures, and so is the temperate ; 
but the former possesses, the latter does not possess, 
bad desires : and the latter is not one to be pleased 
contrary to reason, but the former is one to feel 
pleasure, though not to be led by it. The case is 
ihe same with the incontinent and intemperate ; 
t»u?v are difierent, but both pursue bodily plea- 
tiuies : the one thinking that he ought, the other 
ttut thinking so. 
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CHAP. X. 

T^ai it is not possible for the same Man to be at <me9 
Prudent and Incontinent, 

1. It is impossible for the same man to be at onc6 
Why the prudent and incontinent : for it has been shown 
incontinent ^^^^ ^ prudent man is at the same time cood in 
cannot be i"i__x a* 'xjx 
nm()pnf moral character. Ae^am, a man is not prudent 

'•""^'"'•ix^m merely knowing, but from being also dispoaed 

2. to act ; but the incontinent is not disposed to act 
There is nothing to hinder the clever man from 
being incontinent : and therefore some men now 
and then are thought to be prudent, and yet incon- 
tinent, because devemess differs from prudence in 
the manner which has been mentioned in the earlier 
part of this treatise (Book YI. c. xii.), and resembles 
it with respect to the definition, but differs with 
respect to deliberate preference. 

3. The incontinent therefore is not like one who has 
knowledge and uses it, but like one asleep or drunk; 
and he acts willingly ; for he in a manner knows 
both what he does and his motive for doing it ; but 

Difference he is not wicked ; for his deliberate preference is 
between in- good ; SO that he is half-wicked, and not unjust, for 
coBtiiience g^ ^ j^^^ insidious. For one of them is not disposed 
to abide by his deliberations ; and the choleric is 
not disposed to deliberate at alL Therefore, the in* 
continent man resembles a state which passes all 
the enactments which it ought, and has good laws, 
but uses none of them, according to the jest of 
Anaxandrides,» 

" The state willed it, which careth nought for laws : " 

but the wicked man resembles a city which uses 

4. laws, but uses bad ones. Incontinence and conti- 

■ Anazandrides was a comic poet, of Rhodes, who waa 
Btarved. to death by the M\iemaiTi%t {qt NvtitLn^ a poem a^inti 
diem. — See Athensua. IX. c. xn\. 
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Hence are conversant with the excess over the habit 
of the generality ; for the one is more firm and 
the other less, than the generality are able to be. 
But the incontinence of the choleric is more curable The incoa- 
than that of those who have deliberated, but do tinence of 
not abide by their deliberations : and that of those *"® **?!«"• 
who are in^ntinent from custom, than those who ^t%i, 
are so by nature ; for it is easier to change custom more curji» 
than nature. For the reason why it is difficult to 1>1^« 
change custom is, because it resembles nature, as 
Evenus says,* 

** Practice, my friend, lasts long, and therefore is 
A second nature, in the end, to man." 

What, then, continence is, and what incontinence, fr. 
and patience, and efifeminacy, and what relation these 
habits bear to one another, has been sufficiently 
explained.^ 

* Evenus was an elegiac poet of Faros. 

* The four concluding chapters of this book, as printed In 
the Greek, are considered spurious, it being most improbable 
that Aristotle would have treated of the subject of pleasure 
here in an imperfect manner, and again fully in the tentH 
book. The opinion of Casaubon is that these chapters weto 
improperly transferred to this place from the Eudcmian SUa^i. 
Thsf are therefore omitted. 
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CHAP. I. 



tioBof 



1* It ^oiild follow next after this to treat of friend* 
*^**f'^ d ^*"P^ ^^^ it is a kind of virtue, or joined "witt 
•hiu i"^" ' "^"irtue. Besides, it is most necessary for life : for 
trearrd of. without fiiends no one would choose to live, era 
TTm ivia- if he had all other goods.** For to the rich, and to 

* Friendship, altbough, strictly speaking, it is not a virtue, 
is, nevertheless, closely connected with virtue, ^j^euoj^ 
feelings and affections of oar natore, wbich-are thefanndraQn 
oTfilendship, if cultivated and rightly directed, lead to die '^dis- 
charge- of our Tuorat and sodal duties'. "It is also almost iii31s- 
pensable to the highest notions which we can form of humtn 
happiness. On these accounts the subject is appropiiatdy 
introduced in a treatise on Ethics. But friendship acquirei 
additional importance from the place which it ocenpiad In 
the Greek political system. As, owing to the public dntifls 
{Xiirovpyiat) which devolved upon the richer citiieiis, 
magnificence (fityaXoirpkirHa) was nearly allied to patriotism; 
as, again, to make provision for the moral education of die 
people was considered one of the highest duties of a states- 
man, so friendships, under which term were included all the 
principles of association and bonds of union between indivi- 
duals, involved great public interests. '* The Greeks," says 
Mr. Brewer, ** had been accustomed to look upon the friend- 
ships of individuals, and the iratpeXai which existed in 
different forms among them, as the oi^ns, not only of great 
political changes and revolutions in the state, but as influ- 
encing the minds and morals of the people to an almost in- 
conceivable extent. The same influence whidi the press exerts 
amongst us, did these political and individual unions exert 
amongst them.'' Many occasions will of course oi>cur ol 
comparing with this book the Lselius of Cicero. 

^ Nam quis est, pro deum atque hominnm fidem I qui yelit, 
ct neque diligat quenquam, nee ipse ab uUo diligatur, circom* 
•)aere omnibus copiis, etque in omnium rerum abundanftia 
rJFere ? — Cic. LbI. xv. 5%. 
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those wlio possess office and aiithoritj, there seems to friendsoiy 

|>e an esp^ial need of friends; for what use is there to virtue. 

in such good fortune, if the power of conferziDg 2. 

ben efits is taken away, which is exerted principally 
and^iSi' the "nidsft^pifidseworthy manner towards 
fiiends ? or how could it be kept safe and preserved 
^thout Mends 1 for the greater it is, the more in- 
secure is it. And in poverty and in all other mis- 3. 
fortunes men think that friends are the only refiige.*' 
It is also necessary to the young, in order to keep 
tliem from error, and to the old, as a comfort to 
Uxein, and to supply that which is deficient in theii- 
s^ons on account of weakness; and to those in the 

vigour of life to further their noble deeds, as the 

poet aays, 

" When two come together," &c. 

Horn. II. X. 224.'* 

For they are more able to conceive and to execute. 

It seems also naturally to exist in the producer 4. 

towards the produced f and not only in men, but That it is 

also in birds, and in most animals, and in those of '**^"''*** 
the same race,^ towards one another, and most of 
all in human beings : whence we praise the philan- 
thropic. One may see, also, in travelling, how in- 
timate and friendly every man is with his fellow- 
man. 

Friendship also seems to hold states together, and 5. 

* Adversas res ferre difficile esset, sine eo, qui illas gravius 
etiam, qnam tu ferret. Nam et secundas res splendidiores 
facit amicitia, et adversas partiens communicansque leyiores. 
— Lael. vi. 22. 

* The whdle passage is thus translated by Pope : — 

" By matoal confidence, and mutual aid, 
Great deeds are done, and great discoveries made ; 
The wise new prudence from the wise acquire, 
And one brave hero fans another's fire.'' 

Pope, Hom. 11. z. 265. 

* Filiola tua te delectari letor, et probari tibi, 0v(rici}i/ esse 
Tift' irp6s rd rsKva. — Cic. ad Att. vii. 2, 4. 

^ Quod si hoc apparet in bestiis, primum ut se ipsse diligant, 
deinde at requirant atque appetant, ad quas se applicent eju^ 
Hem generis animaotes. — Lael. jxi. bl. See a\ao TVveiicx% 
U. 31. 
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FHendahip legislators appear to pay more attention to it Om 
of impor- to justice ; for unanimity of opinion seems to be 
*tot^ '^it something resembling Mendship ; and they •» 
sopersedes i^ost desirous of this, and banish fitction as being 
justice. the greatest enemy. And when men are fiiendi^ 
there is no need of justice :S but when they aie 

6. just, they still need Mendship. And of aU jnsfc 
things that which is the most so is thought to belong 

It is cnXov. ^ Mendship. It is not only necessary, but also 
honourable ; for we praise those who are fond of 
Mends ; and the having many Mends seems to be 
one kind of things honourable. 

7. But there are not a few questions raised conoem- 
ing it ; for some lay it down as being a kind of 
resemblance, and that those who resemble one 
another are Mends ; whence they say, " like to 
like,"^ " Jackdaw to jackdaw,'* and so on : others, 
on the contrary, say that all such are like potters 
to one another. And on these points they carry 
their investigation higher and more physiologicallf. 
Euripides says, 

** The earth parch'd up with drought doth love the rain : 
The lowering heavens when filled with moisture love 
To Ml to earth." > 

Heraclitus^ also thought that opposition is advan* 
tageous, and that the most beautiM harmony arises 
from things different, and that everything is pro- 

' This is true upon the same principle which is the foun- 
dation of the Christian maxinii ** Love is the fulfilling of the 
law." 

»» See Horn. Od. xvii. 218 :— 

** The good old proverh does this pair fulfil, 
One rogue is usher to another still. 
Heaven with a secret principle endued 
Mankind, to seek their own similitude." — Pope. 

The proverb Kipafieifg KfpafitX Korkitf is from Hegiod, 
Works and Days, 25. It is equivalent to our own proyerb— 
'* Two of a trade can never agree." — See also Arist. Rhet. 
Book II. c. iv. 

' The whole passage may be found in Athensens's Deipnos. 
XIII. 

^ Heraclitus of Ephe&\i« held tVi«x «IL tVosx^^ete produce * 
** ex motn contrario retxrai cotilia.T\»tx«si." 
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duoed by strife. Ot'iers, and especially Empedocles^i 8. 
held contrary opinions, for they held — that like is 
fond of like. 

Now, let the physiological questions be passed over, 
for they do not belong to our present consideration. 
But as for all the questions which have to do with 
man, and refer to his moral character and his pas- 
sions, these let us consider ; as, for instance, whe- 
ther friendship exists between aU, or whether it is 
impossible for the wicked to be friends : and, whe- Whether 
ther there is only one species of friendship, or more ; friendship 
^or those who think there is only one, because it ^^^ ®**^* 
admits of degrees, trust to an insufficient proof : Jacked. 
for things differing in species admit of degrees; Whether it 

but we have spoken of this before.^ of more 

kinds than 
one. 



CHAP. n. 

What the Object qfLove is. 

JE^EBHAPS we might arriye at clear ideas about these l. 
matters if it were known what the object of love is : *iXf r4 are^ 
for it is thought to be not everything which is loved, 4 J?^^"'/ 
but only that which is an object of love ; and this ^ov[^^'^^^ 
is the good, the pleasant, or the useftJ. That would 
l3e thought to be usefril, by means of which some 
good or some pleasure is produced : so that the good 
end pleasant would be objects of love, considered 
as ends. Do men, then, love the good, or that which 
is good to themselves 1 for these sometimes are at 
Tariance. The case is the same with the pleasant. 
Each is thought to love that which is good to him- 

* Compare what Cicero says of Empedocles, in the Lselios, 
C Til. t— ** Agrigentinum quidem doctum qusedam carminibus 
GrsBcis Taticinatum femnt, quae in rerum natnrS totoqnc 
mundo constarent, qaseque moverentur, ea contrahere amid- 
tiam f dissipare concordiam . ' ' 

"* The scholiast says that the passage in which this subject 
was before spoken of must have been lost, but it probably 
wfen to Bth, Book IL c, tuL 
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solf J and absolutely tho good ia an object of \ovi\ 
but relatively to each indiyidual, that which ia so 

2. Now, each loves not that which ia ia reality goott 
rhe fiXrt- to himself, but that which appears so ; but tIus will 
™' " make no diiferenee ; for the object of love will be 
ayaOar. ^^^ which appears to be good. But since there 
We hare do are three motives on account of which men love, tho 
Friendship term friendship cannot be used to express a fbnd- 
' s for things inanimate ; for there ia no return 

' of fondness, nor any wishing of good to them." For 
it is perhapa ridiculous to wish good to wine ; bnt if 
a man does so, 3io wiabea for its preservation, in ordet 

3. that he himself may have it. But wo say that 
men should wish good to a friend for his sake ; and 
those who wish good to him thus, we call well-dis- 
posed, unless there is also the same feeling enter- 
tained by the other party ; for good-will mutually 
felt ia inendflhipj or must we add the condition, 
that this mutiifll good-will must not be iinknown 

i. to both parties ! For many feel good-will towards 
those whom they have never seen, but who they 
3up])ose are good or useful to them; ;uid this same 
feeling Kiay be reciprocated. These, then, do in- 
deed appear well-disposed towards one another ; 
but bow can one call them friends, when nether 

. knows how the other ia disposed to him ) laiey 
ought, therefore, to have good-will towards each 
other, and wish each other what is good, not with- 
not each other's knowledge, and for one of the mo 
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CHAP. in. ^^H 

On Ihe diferail kinds if Frimdabip, ^^^^1 

1. But these motlres differ In species from one ano- 
?We^^ tber; thei-efore the affections do so likewise, uud th* 
'kig. ■ Compare Rhet. II. It, 
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friendsliips ; consequently there are tliree species of 
Meudship, equal in number to the objects of love, 
euice in each there is a return of affection, and both 
parties are aware of it. But those who Idve one 
another wish what is good to one another, a<5cording 
to the motive on account of which they love. Now, 2. 
those who love one another for the sake of the use- 
ful, do not love each other disinterestedly, but only 
Hd far forth as there results some good to themselves 
from one another. The case is the same with those 
who love for the sake of pleasure, for they do not 
love the witty from their being of such a character, 
but because they are pleasant to them ; and, there- 
fore, those who love for the sake of the useful love 
for the sake of what is good to themselves, and 
those who love for the sake of pleasure love for the 
sake of what is pleasant to themselves, and not so 
fer forth as the person loved exists, but so far forth 
as he is \iseful or pleasant. 

These friendships, therefore, are accidental ; for 3. 
the person loved is not loved for being who he is, but ^^"'l" . 
• for providing something either good or pleasant ; con- ^^^p^*^*" *'« 
sequently such friendships are easily dissolved, if the and cui to 
parties do not continue in similar circumstances; for ridv, are 
if they are no longer pleasant or useful, they cease ^^^ily dis- 
to love. Now the useful is not permanent, but be- ^°^^^°? ^^ 
comes different at different times ; therefore, when dental. 
that is done away for the sake of which they be- 
came friends, the friendship also is dissolved; which 
clearly shows that the friendship was for those mo- 
tives. Such friendship is thought mostly to be formed 4 . 
between old men;® for men at such an age do not T**© fonnei 
pursue the pleasant, but the usefol ; and it is found '1- Jf "u 
amongst those in the piime of life and in youth tweeii the" 
who pursue the useful old. 

But such persons do not generally even associate 
with one another, for sometimes they are not plea- 
tasat ; consequently they do not need such intimacy, 

* See on characters of the young and the old Arist. Rbet. 
Lib. II. cc. zii. xiii. ; also Hor. de Art. Poet., and Ter. Adelpb 

v.m. 
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iinlesis they are useful to each other; for theym 
pleasant so far as they entertaiu hopes of gooi 
Amongst Mendships of this kind is rsmked ih/Xd 
5, hospitality. The Mendship of the young is thon^ 
The latter to be for the sake of pleasure ; for they live aocod* 
between the ing to passion, and mostly pursue what is pleaanft 
young. ^Q themselves and present ; but as they grow Mac, 
their idea of what is pleasant also becomes di£fereoft; 
therefore they quickly become Mends and qmd^ 
cease to be so ; for their friendship changes togetiier 
with what is pleasant ; and of such pleasure as this 
6« the change is rapid. Young men also are givai to 
sexual love; for the principal part of sexual loye is 
from passion and for the sake of pleasure; then- 
fore they love and quickly cease to love, changing 
often in the same day; but they wish to pass their 
time together and to associate, for thus they attain 
what they sought in their Mendship. 

7. The friend^p of the good and of those who * 
The friend- are alike in virtue is perfect ; for these wish good 
*o(kI°^^^^ to one another in the same way, so fiur forth as 

they are good ; but they are good of themsehes; 
and those who wish good to their Mends for the 
friends' sake are friends in the highest degree, for 
they have this feeling for the sake of the Miends 
themselves, and not accidentally; their Mendship, 
therefore, continues as long as they are good ; and 
includes the virtue is a permanent thing.P And each is good ah- 
4a(i>s\ifiov solutely and also relatively to his Mend, for the 
and lyou. good are both absolutely good and also relatively to 
one another; for to each their own actions and 
those which are like their own are pleasant, but the 
actions of the good are either the same or similar. 

8. iSuch Mend^p as this is, as we might expect, 
Is ])orma- permanent, for it contains in it all the requisites for 
nent. Mends ; for every friendship is for the sake of good 

or pleasure, either absolutely or to the person loving 
and results from a certain resemblance. In thi^ 

f Virtus, virtus inquam, et conciliat amicitias et conaenrat; 
in ea est enim couvenientia rerum, in ea stabilitas, in ea coa- 
stantia. — Cic. L«\. xxn'^ 
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frioiidship^ all that has been mentioned exists b.\ 
the parties themselves, for in this there is a simi- 
larity, and all the other requisites, and that which 
ia absolutely good is also absolutely pleasant ; but 
Uiese'^are the principal objects of love, and therefore 
tihe feeling Mendship, and friendship itself, exists, 
and is best, in these more than in any others. 

It is to be expected that such would be rare, 9. 
for thei*e are few such characters as these. More- Rarc» re- 
over, it requires time and long acquaintance, for, <1^"^* **"*• 
according to the proverb, it is impossible for men to 
know one another before they have eaten a stated 
quantity of salt together,^ nor Jan they admit each 
other to intimacy nor become Mends before each 
appears to the other worthy of his friendship, and 
Ms confidence. Those who hastily perform offices of 10. 
friendship to one another are wiUing to be friends, 
but are not really so unless they are also worthy 
of friendship, and are aware of this ; for a wish for 
friendship is formed quickly, but not friendship. 
This species of friendship, therefore, both with respect 
to time and everything else, is perfect, and in all 
respects the same and like good offices are inter- 
chiuiged ; and this is precisely what ought to be the 
case between friends. 



CHAP. lY. 



J^i the Good are Friendi absolutely ^ hut all others 

accidentally, 

VRONDemp for the sake of the pleasant bears a l , 

Tesemblanoe to this, for the good are pleasant to 

one another ; so also that which is for the sake of 

the nsefrd, for the good are useful to one another. 

Setween these persons friendships are most perma- 8. 

nent when there is the same return from both to Equality 

causes pen 

4 Vemmaue illud est quod dicitur multos modips salis Jsanence. 
simul edendos esse, ut amidtse munus expletom fit.— C^ 
hmh xor. 

P 
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oothy for insianbe, of pleasure. And not only m, 

bnc a return from the same cause, for instanoei in 

the case of two persons of easy pleasantry ; and not 

as in the case of the lover and the person belofdl, 

for these do not feel pleasure in the same things, but 

Prioidahip ^^0 one in seeing the beloved object, and the oUmt 

betfreen in receiving attention from the lover; but when the 

lorers not bloom of youth ceases, sometimes the friendship 

permanent, ^gj^g^g ^^^^ f^j. ^-j^^ sight of the beloved object a 

no longer pleasant to the one, and the other does 
not receive attention ; ' many, however, continue 
friends if frx)m long aoqilaintance they love the dia- 
racter, being themselves of the same charactei^f 

3. Those who in love 'a£Gurs do not interchange 
the pleasant but th6 tisefiil are both friends in alas 
degree, and less permanently; but those who are 
friends for the skke^ of the useful dissolve thdr 
friendship when that 6tids; for they were not frisods 
to one another but to the usefiiL 

4. Consequently, fi>r the sake of pleasure and the 
Between useful, it is possible for the bad to be friends wiUi 
whom there ^^^^ another, and the good with the bad, and one 
friendships ^^^ ^ neither good nor bad with either ; but for 
^id t6 xph' *^® "^^^ ®^ ®^® another, evidently only the good can 
aifiov and be friends, for the bad feel no pleasure in the per- 
^la TO gQj^g themselves, unless so far as there is some ad- 
*' *'* 5 vantage. The friendship of the good is alone safe 
Friendship from calumny, for it is not easy to believe any one 
of tiie good respecting one who has been proved by ourselves 
alone safe during a long space of time ; and between such per- 
lumnv** ^'^ there is confidence and a certainty that one's 

friend would never have done wrong,' and every- 
6. thing else which is expected in real friendship. In 
the other kinds of friendships :^ere 19 nothing to 
liinder such thi.'iigs from occurrii^ ; consequently, 
since men call those fiiends who are so for the sake 
of the useful, just as stfites do (for alliances seem 
to be formed between states for the sake of advan- 

' Nnnqoam Scipionem, ne minima quidem re oflfendi, qaod 
qiiidem seiiserim ; nihil audivi ex eo ipse, quod nollem.-- 4[Jlc« 
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tage), and also those who love one another for tk* 
sa]i« of pleasure, as children do, perhaps we also 
ought to say that such men are fiends, but that 
there are many kinds of friendship ; first and prin- 
cijially, that of the good so fs^r forth as they are 
good, and the others from then* resemblance ; for 
so far forth as there is something good or simi- 
lai ity of character, so far they are fiiends ; for me 
pleasant is a kind of good to those who love the 
pleasant. 

These two latter kinds do not combine well, nor 7. 
do the same people become friends for the sake of 
the useful and the pleasant ; for two things which 
are accidental do not easily combine. Friendship, 
therefore, being divided into these kinds, the bad 
will be Mends for the sake of the pleasant and the 
fiseful, being similar in that respect ; but the good 
will be friends for the friends' sake, for they wiU be 
«o, so far forth as they are good ; the latter, there- 
fore, are friends absolutely, the former accidentally, 
and from their resemblance to the latter. 



CHAP. V. 



Certain other distinctive Marks which belong to the 
Friendship of the Good, 

As in the case of the virtues some are called good 1. 
accordingi<jfo the habit, othei-s according to the Difference 
energy <^t,« so is it also in the case of friendships ; ^^l^t^*^*?* 
for some take pleasui-e in'«ach other, and mutually energy of 
confer benefits by living to|bther; but others being friendsiii»,. 
asleep or locally separated, do not act, but are in a 
state so as to act in a friendly manner ; for diflerencc 
of place does not absolutely dissolve friendship, but 
only the exercise of it. But if the absence is long, it 2. 

" Fritnch compares c^tc (habit) with the German das Ver- 
halten, and ivkpytia (eaerg^) with die Verwirklichunf;, Wirk 
Ucbka*. 

p2 
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aeems to produce a cessation of friendship; an) 
hence it has been said, 

" Want of interooime has diaaolved many friendships." 

But the ageil and the morose do not appear smted 
for firiendsliip, for the feeling of pleasure is weak 
in them, and no one can pass his time with that 
which is jiainful or not pleasant^ for nature is espe- 
cially shown in avoiding what is painful and defdr- 

3. ing what is plea.sant. But those who approve of one 
Without another, without living together, seem rather well 
intercourse inclined than friends, for nothin? is so characteristic 
f f»cia. ^^ friendship as the living together ; for the needy 

desire assistance, and the happy wish to pass their 
time together, since it least of idl becomes them to 
be solitary. But it is impossible for men to asso- 
ciate together if they are not pleasant, and if they 
do not take pleasure in the same things; which seems 
to be the case with the friendship of companions.^ 

4. The friendship of the good, then, is friendship in 
the highest degree, as has been said frequently ; for 
that which is absolutely good or pleasant is thought 
to l»e an object of love and eligible, and to ^ich 
indi\-idual that which is so to him ; but the good 
man is an object of love and eligible to the good, 

Difference for both these reasons. Fondness™ is like a pas- 
hetween sion, and friendship like a habit ; for fondness is 
f iXijtric and f^jj^ j^q j^gg towards inanimate things, but we re- 

^*' '"• turn friendship with deliberate ctK^oe, and deliberate 

choice proceeds from habit. We also wish good to 
those whom we love for their sakes, not frx>ni pas- 
sion but fr'om habit ; and when we love a friend, 
we love that which is good to ourselves; for the 
good man, when he becomes a friend, becomes a good 
to him whose friend he is. Each, therefore, loves 
that which is good to himself, and makes an equal 
retmn both in wish and in kind for equality is saitl 

* By iraintKt) ^iXia Aristotle means that intimacy which 
esists between those who have grown up together, and been 
accustomed to each other's society from boyhood. 

* Amor, ex quo amicitia nominatur, est ad benerolentian 
jangendam. — Cic. L«\. \m. 
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proyerbially to be Mendship/ These conditions, 

therefore^ exist mostly in the friendship of the 
good. 



1^ 



CHAP. YI. 

Certain other distinctive marks which belong to Friendship » 

In the morose and the aged friendship less frequently 1. 
arises, inasmuch as they are more ill-tempered, and ^^^ "J®^ ^° 
take less pleasure in society ; for good-temper and fo^^friend, 
sodality seem tojbelgng to friendship^ and. to pro- ships. 
duce it intEe'greatest degree, therefore yoimg 
meii_beceme friends quickly, but old men do not ; 
for they never become friends of those in whom 
they do not take pleasure ; nor in like manner do 
the morose. But such men as these have good-will 2. 
towards one another ; for they wish what is good, 
and supply each other's wants; but they are not 
friends at all, because they do not pass their time 
together^ nor take pleasure in each other; and 
these conditions are thought especially to belong to 
friendship. 

Tobe^jjaonds with-many^ is impossible in per- 3. 
feet ^^^^hip; just as it is to be in love with many True friend* 
at once ; for love appears to be an excess ; and such ^^*P ^^ 
a feeliS^Tsnaturally entertained towards one ob- p(J^ib}^' 
ject And that many at once should greatly please 
the same perabn is not easy, and perhaps iLia.ngJ 
easy to find many persons at once who are good. 
They must also become acquainted with one another^ 
and be on intimate terms, which is very difficult. 
For the sake of the usefrd and the pleasant, it is 
possible to please many ; for many are of that cha- 
XBCter^ and the services required are i)erformed in a 
short time. Of these, that which is for the sake of 4. 
the pleasant is most like friendship, when the same Friend 

» See Milton's Par. Lost, Tui. 333 :— °^^^ 

'' Among iineguals what society 
Can sort, yrhat h&rmony, or tme deWght V 
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good offices are done oy l>oth. and thej take pleason 

in one anothor, or in the same things ; of whkli 

description are the friendship's of the young ; for 

Of trades- there is move liliiM-ality in them. That which -is f(Hr 

men. the sake of the useful, is the friendship of tradesmen. 

5. The happy do not want useful but pleasant fnendsy 
Of the for they wish to have some persons to live -with ; 
'^^J'Py* and they bear anything painful for a short time 

only ; nor could any one bear it constantly, not even 
good itself, if it were painful to him ; hence they 
seek for pleasant friends. Perhaps also they ought 
to seek such as are good, and good also to them- 
selves : for thus they will have all that friends 
ought to have. 

6. Those who are in authority seem to make tue 
Of nasi in q£ different kinds of friends ; for some are useful to 
^^^^' them, and others pleasant ; but the same men are 

not generally both ; for they do not seek for friends 
who are pleasant and good as welly nor such as 
are useful for honourable purposes : but they wish 
for men of wit, -when they desire the pleasant, and 
they wish for clever men to execute their com- 
mands : and these qualities are not generally 
united in the same person. But we have said 
that the good man is at once pleasant and useful ; 
but such a character does not become the friend of 
a superior, unless the latter is surpassed by the 
former in virtue ; otherwise the person who is infe- 
rior in power, does not make a proportionate return; 
but such men are not usually found. 

7. All the friendships, therefore, which have been 
mentioned consist in equality : for the same things 
result from both parties, and they wish the same 
things to each other ; or else they exchange one thing 
for another, such as pleasure for profit. Bat that 
these friendships are less strong and less permanent 
has been mentioned , they seem also from their simi- 
larity and dissimilarity to the same thing to be, and 
yet not to be, friendships; for fr'om their resem- 
blance to that which is formed for virtue's sake, they 
Appear friendships *, ?ance ox^a eow^'ua^ss ^^^cv^^^^^Afi^^ai^ 
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and tlie other the useful, and both of these exist in 
the former also. But from the former being free 
from complaints, and lasting, whereas these rapidly 
change, and differ in many other respects, they 
appear not to be friendships, from theii ^ant of 
lesemblance to true friendship. 



CHAP. vn. 

Respecting Friendship between Persons who are Unequal, 

There is another species of friendship, where one 1. 
of the parties is superior ; as that of a father for f^Xia Ka0 
his son, and generally an older for a younger per- vwtpoxnv* 
son, and a husband for his wife, and a governor for 
the governed. But these differ from one another ; 
for the case is not the same between parents and 
children, as between governors and the governed ; 
nor is the feeling of a fe-ther for his son the same 
as that of a son for his father, nor of a husband for 
his wife, as of a wife for her husband ; for the per- 
fection and office of each of these is different ; thei*e- 
fore the motives of their friendship are different. 
Consequently their affections and theii* fnendships 
themselves are different ; hence the same offices are 
not performed by each to the other, nor ought they 
to be required. But when children ]iay to their 2. 
parents what is due to those who begat them, and 
parents to their children what is due to them, the 
friendship in such cases is lasting and sincere. But 
in all Mendships, where one party is su|)erior, the 
aJSection also ought to be proportionate ; as, for 
example, that the better person should be loved in 
a greater degree than he loves, so also the more use- There will 
fol person, and in like manner in every other case. ^ equality 
For when the affection is proportional, then there ^^ ^^*'- 
is in a manner an equality ; which seems to be the propor- 
property of friendship. lionaL 

The equal does not seem to be the aauve Va yiiJtSsft^* 
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V^ as in Mendahip , for equality in proportion to meril 
holds the first place in justice, and equalily as tc 
quantity the second ; but in Mendship, that which 
relates to quantity is first, and that which rektes 
to merit is second. This is evident, if there is a 
great distance between the parties in Tirtue, or 
vice or wealth, or anything else : for they are then 
no longer friends, and they do not even expect it. 

4. This is most evident in the case of the gods ; for 
they are most superior in all goods : it is also evident 
in the case of kings ; for they who are very infe- 
rior do not presume to be friends with them ; nor 
do the worthless presimie to be so with the best or 
wisest men. In the case of such persons as these, 
there can be no exact definition how far they may 
be friends ; for though we may take away much from 
one party, still the friendship continues ; but when 
one is very far removed from the other, as from a 

5. god, it continues no longer. Hence also a question 
Whether arises whether friends wish their friends the greatest 
men J'}^^ goods, for instance, that they should become gods : 
ilf goods! ^ ^^^ then they would no longer be their friends ; and 

therefore they would not be goods to them : for 
friends are goods. If, therefore, it has been rightly 
said, that a friend wishes his firiend good for that 
friend's sake, he ought to continue, relatively to 
that friend, the same as he was before. He will, 
therefore, wish him to have the greatest goods which 
he can have being a man : though perhaps not 
every good ; for each wishes goods for himself more 
than to any one else.'' 

* Great difference of opinion exists amongst commentators 
as to the way in which this passage ought to be translated ; 
. the following paraphrase will explain that translation which 
appears to me the only one consistent with the argument, 
and at the same time grammatical. If a friend wished his 
friend to become a god, he would be wishing him to be so £ur 
removed as that he would cease to be a friend. Consequently, 
as friends are goods, in wishing such change of circumstances 
as would deprive him of his friendship, he is really wishing to 
deprive his friend of a good. Now, if a friend wishes good to 
his friend for that friend's sake, of course he^KriU not wish their 
relative position to be a\leredm «viO^ ^^vj «&\a y^ vdlv&sI^ 
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CHAP. YllL 

That Fnendship seems to consist m lomnff more than m 

being loved. 

Most men, from the love of honour, are thought to i. 
wish to be loved, rather than to love ; therefore the Most mei\ 
generality are fond of flattery ; for the flatterer is ^^^ ^®^ 
an inferior friend, or pretends to be so, and to love h^Jnour 
rather than to be loved : and being loved seems wish to 
to bear a close resemblance to being honoured, of be loved 
which most men are desirous, They do not, how- rather than 
ever, seem to choose honour for its own sake, but *° ^°^^- 
accidentally ; for the generality delight in being 
honoured by those in power, because of hope j for 
they think that they shall obtain from them what- 
ever they want. Thus they delight in honour, as a 
sign of fixture favours. But those who are desirous 3. 
of receiving honour from good men and men who 
know their worth, are anxious to confirm their own 
opinion of themselves : thus they delight in the idea 
♦.hat they are good, trusting to the judgment of those 
"Who say so. But they deUght in being loved for its 
own sake ; therefore to be loved might seem to be 
better than to be honoured, and friendship might 
seem eligible for its own sake. 

But it really seems to consist in loving, rather 4. 
than being loved. A proof of this is, that mothers ^^* friend- 
delight in loving ; for some give their children to be l^J^ ^^l 
nursed, and, knowing that they are their children, in loving, 
love them, though they do not seek to be loved in than being 
return, if both cannot be ; but it seems sufficient to }?^®^* ^°' 
them if they see them doing well : and they love their ^^^ ^^ 
children, even if the latter, from ignorance, cannot this, 
repay to their mother what is due. But since friend- 5. 
ship consists more in loving, and those who love their J^f®® *^°?* 
friends are praised, to love seems to be the excel- ]^J^^g ° 

their friendship. He would, therefore, only wish his fviewd *^* 

gach goods as are consistent witb his friend remaimtv^ ;i te^xci. 
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enoe of friends. So that the parties between -wham 
this takes place proportionately are lasting fneodi^ 
and the Mend^p of such is lasting. In thu 
manner those who are unequal, may also he the 
greatest friends ; for they may be equalized. But 
equality and similarity constitute fnendship, and 
particidarly the similarity of those who are alike 
with respect to virtue ; for as they possess stahilify 
in themselves, they also possess the same towards 
each other, and neither ask nor render base serrioes^ 
but, so to speak, they even prevent it : for it is the 
characteristic of the good neither to commit feolts 
themselves, nor to suffer their Mends to oomimt 

6. them. The wicked have no stability ; for they 
do not continue consistent even with themselves ; 
but they become Mends for a short timet, taking 
delight in each other's wickednesa The useful and 
the pleasant continue Mends longer than these ; for 
they continue as long as they funush pleasure and 
profit to one another. 

7. The friendship which is for the sake of the useful 
Friendship appears generally to be formed out of opposite elo- 
'''" '' ments ; for instance, it arises between a poor man 

existschiefly ^^^ ^ "^^ ^^®* ^^ uneducated and a learned man ; 
between for whatever a needy person wants, being desirous 
opposites. of that, he gives something else in return. Under 
this head one might bring the lover and the beloved, 
the beauti^l and the ugly. Hence, also, lovers some- 
times appear ridiculous if they expect to be loved as 
much as they love : when they are equally suitable 
objects of love, they may perhaj^)s expect it ; but when 
they possess no qualification of the kind, it is ridi- 
9. culous. But perhaps the opposite never desires its 
opposite for its own sake, but accidentally ; and the 
desire is for the mean, for that is a good : for exam- 
ple, what is dry desires not to become moist, but to 
arrive at the mean ; so also wliat is warm, and 
everything else in the same wBy. Let us, however, 
leave these considerations as foreign to oitr pur* 
jpoi^a. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Betpecitng Political or Social Friendship. 

Friendship and the just appear^ as was said at first, l. 
to be conversant with the same things, and between ^^ every 
the same persons ; for in every community there ^™"*?"**^l 
seems to oxist some kind of just and some kind of friendship, 
^endship. Thus soldiers and sailors call their com- 
rades friends, and so likewise those who are asso- 
ciated in any other way. But as far as they have:, 
anything in common, so far there is friendship ; for 
so far also there is the just. And the proverb, that 
the property of friends is common, is correct ; ijbr 
friendship consists in community : and to brothers 
and companions all things are common ;^ but to 
others, certain definite things, to some more, to 
others less; for some friendships are stronger, and 
others weaker. 

There is also a difference in the just; for it i^ 2. 
not the same between parents and children as The just ia 
between brothers ; nor between companions as be- ^ggg'^iie 
tween citizens; and so on in every other fiiend-jgame. 
ship. Acts of injustice, therefore, are different be4 
tween each of these, and are aggravated by being 
committed against greater friends ; for instance, it 
is more shameful to rob a companion of money than 
a fellow-citizen, and not to assist a brother than a 
fftranger, and to strike one's father than any one 
else. It is the nature of the just to increase together 
^th friendship, as they are between the same pax- 
ties, and of equal extent. AH communities ^fim^. 
like parts of the political community j for men unite All com- 
togetber foi* some advantage, and to provide them- nmnitiesi 
selves with some of the things needful for life. Po- P",? J** t^ 
liti«a community seems aJso1,riginaUy to havB been' P°''""="- 

' In the same way the early Christian brotherhood had all 
fhU^ in common. 
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forme I, and still to costiiLue, for the sake ot ad- 
"vBntage ; for leg^ators aim at tliia, and say tliat 
what is expedient to the comnmnity is just. 

^ Kow all other communities dedre Ekdvantage in 
particular cases ; as, for example, sailors desire that 
for ■which they make their voyage, — money, for in- 
stance, or something of that find ; aoldlera that 
which helongs to war,- — either money, orTictory, or 
the taking of a city ; and in like manner people of 
the same trihe and borough seek each their own 
advantage. Some communities seem to have been 
formed for the sake of pleasure; such as bacchanalian 
revels and cluhs ; for these were formed for the 

S . sake of sacrifice and associating together.? All these 
seem to he included under the social community ; 
for this does not aim at mere present expediency, hut 
at that which influences the whole of life ; hence 
sacrifices are instituted and honours paid to the gods 
in such assemblies, and men are themselves iumished 
with opportunities of pleasant relasation ; for the 
ancient sacrifices and general meetings seem to have 
been held as firat-ihiits after the gathering in of 
harvest ; for the people had most leisure at that time. 
All communities, therefore, seem to be pails of the 
political community ; and similar friendships will 
accompany such commimities. 



^ 



qfiAt l/iree forma of Chi I Govi 



', and the Drfltetioiu 



1. There are three forma of civil government," and a» 
many deflections, which are, as it were, corruptions 

T Comiarellor. Ep. Il.i. 139, 

■ If tbis chapler ib compared witb the eighth chapter of the 
first book of the Rhetoric, it will he fouad thnt Otis lubject i« 
treated more Ecieatificiillv and with grealer nccuraiy in flie 
Ethic! than ia the Rhetoric. The reison of thi3 etideiillf i^ 
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of them. The former are, iMona: thy. Aristocracy, Monarchy. 
and a third, on the principle of property, which it Atisto- 
seems appropriate to call a Timocracy : >.ut the cracy. 
generality are accustomed to apply the term'* i.K)lity" ^™o^^»*'7« 
exclusively to this last. Of these, monarchy is the 
best, and timocracy the worst. The deflection from 2. 
monarchy is tyranny ; for both are monarchies : Tyranny. 
but there is the greatest difference between them ; 
for the tyrant looks to his own benefit, the king to 
that of his subjects ; for he is not a king who is not 
independent, and who does not abound in all goods ; 
but such an one as this wants nothing else ; and ,' 
consequently he would not be considering what is \ 
beneficial to himself, but to his subjects ; for he 
that does not act so, must be a mere king chosen 
loj lot.®* But tyranny is the opposite to this ; for a 
tyrant pursues his own peculiar good And it is 3. 
more evident on this groimd, that it is the worst 
form of all j for that is worst, which is opposite to 
the best. But the transition from kingly power 
is to tyranny ; for tyranny is a corruption of mo- 
narchy, and a bad king becomes a tyrant. 

The transition from aristocracy is to oHgarchy, 4. 
through the wickedness of those in power, who dis- Oligarchy. 
tnbute the offices of the state without reference to 
merit, give all or most good things to themselves, 
and the offices of state constantly to the same people, 
settiog the highest value upon wealth : conse- 
quently a few only are in power, and the bad instead 
of the best. The transition from timo6racy is to 5. 
democracy ; for they border upon one another, since Dcmocracj^ 
a timocracy naturally inclines to be in the hands of 

that a discussion on the different forms of government fomx 
an essential part of the former treatise ; whereas it only be- 
longs accidentally to the latter. It is only necessary for the 
orator to know the nature and principles of government as 
they are found practically to exist. The Ethical student, on 
the contrary, should know what they ought to be in theory as 
well as what they really are in their practical developments. 
These considerations will account for the different modes of 
treatment which Aristotle has adopted in his two treatises. 

"* That it, a king who owes his i^gnity to his good fortuae, 
Bod not to any merits ofhU own. 
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the multitude, and all who are in the same daag as 
to property are equal But democrat is the kaii 
vicious, for its constitutional principles are but 
slightly changed. Such, then, are the princqial 
changes in forms of government ;• for thus thej 
change the least and in the most natural manner. 

6. One may find resemblances, and as it were, ez- 
Axmlogy amples of these, even in private fiunilies ; for the 
^ernment° ^^**^^^ ^^ * fSather to his SOUS wears the fonn d 
in a state, monarchy : for the father takes care of the chil- 
and govern- dren. Hcnce, also. Homer calls Jupiter fiither;^ 
ment in a for the meaning of a kingdom is a paternal govem- 
family. ment. But in Persia the authority of a fiither is 

tyrannical, for they use their sons liko slaveB. 

7. The authority of a master over his^ slaves is alsb 
tyrannical ; for in that the benefit of the master is 
consulted. This^ therefore, appears right, but that 
of the Persians is wrong ; for the power of thon 
who are in diffei'ent circumstances ought to be 
different. The relation of a man to his wife 
seems to be aristocratical ; for the husband |po- 
vems because it is his due, and in those thii^ 
which a husband ought ; and whatever is suitable 
tor tlu& wife he gives up to her. When the husband 
lords it over everything, it changes into an oH- 
garchy ; for he does this beyond what is his right> 
and not only so fiir forth as he is superior But 
sometimes women, when they are heire^ govern. 
Thus they govern not according to merit, but 
because of wealth and influence, as in oligarchies. 

8. The relation which subsists between brothers is like 
Timocracy, a timocracy ; for they are equal ; except so far as 
br?t ers. ^y^qj differ in age. Therefore, if there is a great 

disparity in their ages, the friendship is no longer 
Democracy, like that of brothers. A democracy takes place 
*h^'*^tif Baostly, in families where there is no master (for 
is no^inas. ^^^^^^ ^^1 ^^^ equal) ; and wherever the ruler ia 
t«r. weak, and each member acts as he likes. 

^^ Uarifp dvSpojv rt ^eutv r«, — ** Father of gods and men " 
—•Horn, passim. 
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CHAR XL 

€f tk$' friendship which exists under eachfc^rm of 

Government. 

Ik each of these forms of government there is 1. 
evidently a friendship, coextensive wlch " the just " J** ®"^^^ 
in each.?P Friendship between a khig and his sub- tQ*JJ^j.^jjjgjjj 
jects^ consists in conferring superior benefits ; forlthere is a 
he does good to his subjects, if he is good and takes/lfriendship. 
care of them, that they may be well off, as a she} 
herd takes care of his sheep ;^^ whence also Homei 
calls Agamemnon '^ the shepherd of the people.*^ 
Such also is paternal friendship ; but it exceeds the 
former in the greatness of the benefits which it 
confers ; for the father is the cause of the son*s 
existence, which is esteemed the greatest thing, 
and- also of food and of education. The same things 2. 
are also ascribed to ancestors ; for a &.ther is by 
nature the governor of his sons, and ancestors of 
their descendants, and a king of his subjects. These 
ftiendahips imply superiority; whence also parents 
receive honour ; therefore also the just is not the 
same between the two parties, but according to 
proportion ; for thus also must the friendship be. 

Between husband and wife there is the same 3. 
friendship as in an aristocracy ; for their relation is 
according to merit, anl the greater is given to the 
better person, and to each that which is suitable. 
The just also subsists between them in the same 
way. The friendship of brothers is like the friend- 
tthip of companions ; for they are equal and of the 
same age; and such persons generally have the 

'^ Wherever the expression *' the just '* occurs, it must be 
remembered that its signification is ** the abstract principle of 
justice." 

^ The Christian student need not be reminded how often 
this metaphor is made use of in Holy Scripture to describe the 
telation in which our heavenly King stands to his kingdom the 
Chnrca. 
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^^^K |_ Game feelings axal the same iiioi'al cLaractcr. TIiu 

^^^1 li'lentLJiip of a timocracy is therefore like this , 

^^^V for citizcnB think themselves equal ajid eq^uUabio ; 

^^H consoquentlj, the government ia held hj all in 

^^H 5. turn, and eijually. The friendship also in a tim»- 

^m ftJI^no"*^ '"^y ^ °^ *^* ^'^° ^^^ -^"^ "* *'^^ deflecUona, 

Wandihip.'J''^ there 13 but little of " the just," bo also there ia 

/ hilt httle friendship, and least of oil in the worst. 

I For in a tyranny there is no friendahip, or very 

II little ; for hetween those paitie.i, where the ruler 
y and the ruled have nothing in common, there is rir> 
1' iriendahip ; for there is no principle of justice. Tin- 
CBse, in fact, ia the same as hetween aworkman and 
his tool, the sou] and the tody, a master and Hs 
alave ; for all these are benefited by the users. But 
there is no ftiendship nor justice towards inani- 
nmte things, neither b thei-e towards a horse or an 
ox, nor towards a slave, so iar forth as he ia a slave ; 
for there is nothing in common j since a slave is an 
animated tool, and a tool ia an inanimate slave. 
7- So far forth, therefore, as he is a slave, there ia 
no friendahip towards him, but only ao far forth 
as he ia a man ; for it ia thought that there ia 
some sort of justice hetween every man, and every 
h one who is able to participate in a law and a cou- 
J tract ; and therefore that there ia aome sort of 
Id demo-J fi-iendahip so far forth as he ia a man. Hence friend- 
■^J^ '' '4 sliip and the just exist but to a small extent in 

t*"""? ' despotic governments ; but in democraciea they are 
1 found to a considerable extent ; for there are many 
1 thinga in common to those who are equal 



CHAP. XII. 



1, TiiE essence, therefore, of every fjienrfslnp la con. 
niunity, as has been said already ; but one inightr 
perhaps, mal:c an eaJOition 'Ji the case < ' ' ""' 



Jl 
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3tween relations and of tliat between ccmpauious. 
he friendships between citizens and fellow-tribes- 
len, and feUpw-sailors, and such like, more resemble 
hose which depend upon community ; for they 
;eem as it were to exist in accordance with some 
afireement. Amons^t these also one mi^^ht classify 
fchefiiendship of hospitality. That al^ between 
relations seems to have many forms, and to de})end 
entirely upon the paternal Mendship. Parents love 2. 
their children as being a part of themselves ; cliil- The Iotc c' 
<\ren love their parents as being themselves some- par^"**^ 
thing which owes its existence to them. Now, 
jiarents know then: offspring better than the off"- 
spring knows that it comes from them ; and the 
original cause is more intimately connected with 
the thing produced, than the thing produced is 
with that which produced it ; for that which pro- 
<5eeds from a thing, belongs to the thing from which 
it proceeded, as a tooth, or hair, or anything what- 
soever, belongs to the possessor of it j but the origi- 
nal cause does not at all belong to what proceeds 
from it, or, at least, it belongs in a less degree. 
On account of its durtition, also, the love of parents 3. 
exceeds that of children ; for the former love them 
as soon as ever they are bom ; but the latter 
love their parents in process of time, when they 
have acquired intelligence or perception : from this, 
also^ it is evident why mothers feel greater love 
than &thers. 

Parents then love their children as themselves; 4. 
for that which proceeds from them, becomes by the 
separation like another self; but children love 
their parents, as being sprung from them. Bro- 5. 
thers love one another, owing to their being sprung Of bro-. 
from the same parents ; for identity with the *^'"' 
latter produces identity with each other. Whence 
the expressions, " the same blood," " the same 
root,** and so on. They ai-e, therefore, in some sense 
the same, even though the individuals are distinct. 
The being educated together, and being of the same 
age, greatly contributes to friendship ; for men Uka 
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those of their own age, and those of the same ohoite* 
ter are companions. Henoe also the fiiendihip olf 
brothers resembles that of oompaniona. The fiiaid- 
tihip between cousms ana otner relations is cwmg to 
the same cause ; for it is owii^ to their being spniii|; 
from the some stock ; some are more, others h» 
warmly attached, according as the parent stock is 
C. nearer or further off. The friendship which chil* 
Of children dren feel towards parents, and men towards gods, is 
rentll^nrof ^ ^* ^®^ towards something good and superior; 
men tS- ^ov they havc conferred on them the greatest bene- 
warUs the fits j since they are the cause of existence and of 
^9^ support, and of education when brought into exist- 

ence. Such a friendship as this involves pleasure ami 
profit, more than that between strangers, inasmuch 
as they live more together. There is contained also in 
the friendship between brothers, aU that is in that 
between companions ; and more so between the 
good, and in general between those who are alike, 
inasmuch as they are more connected, and love one 
another immediately from their birth; and inas- 
much as those are more similar in disposition, who 
come from the same stock, and have been nurtured 
together, aud educated similarly; and the trial, 
wluch is the result of time, is here the longest and 
most certain. 
7. The duties of friendship are analogous in all other 
Of hnsbaiid relationships. Between husband and wife, friend- 
r»nd wife. gj^]p ^ thought to exist by nature ; for man is by 
nature a being inclined to live in pairs rather than in 
societies, inasmuch as a family is prior in point of 
time and more necessaiy than a state, and procrea- 
tion is more common to him, together with animals.** 

'^* Nam quum sit hoc natur& commune animantiam, ut 
babeant libidinem procreandi, prima societas in ipso conjugio 
est ; proxima in liberis : deinde nna domns, communia omnia. 
— Cic. de Off. I. From this chapter, as well as from what 
Aristotle afterwards says of self-love, we may see how dear an 
idea he entertained of the progressive and gradually expansive 
nature of human sympathies. Their source he h^ to be a 
reasonable self-love, their sim| lest and earliest development 
SOajugtl affecdou; they next tmV^njcib '^^do^ ^Smas ^i^bsn 
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To otlier animals, therefore, commimity proceeds 

thus &r only ; but human beings associate not only 

for the sake of procreation, but for the afiairs of 

life ;- for the duties of husband and wife are distinct 

'£roiii the veiy first, and different. They, therefore, 

assist one another, throwing into the common stock 

iheir private resources. For this reason, also, the 

useM and the pleasant are thought to eidst in this 

Mendship : it may also be formed for virtue's sake, 

if they are good ; for there is a virtue of each, and 

they may take delight in this. But children are 5. 

thought to be a bond j and therefore those who have Children a 

no children sooner separate ; for children are a ^^?** **' 

common good to both ; and that which is common ^^*^^' 

is a bond of union. But the inquiiy how a man 

is to live with his wife, and, in short, a Mend with 

his Mend, is plainly in no respect different from 

the inquiry, how it is just that they should : for the 

case is evidently not the same between Mends, 

«3 between strangers, companions, and fellow-tra- 

rellers. 



CHAP. XIII. 



Of ike diapniet which arise in friendships formed for th§ 

sake qf utility. 

Since there are three kinds of friendship, as was t 
said at the beginning of the book, and since in each 
of them some are Mends on an equality, and others 
are in the relation of superiors to inferiors ; (for 

parents, children, kindred, and the whole circle of our domes- 
tic relations ; and, still extending, include all who are natives 
of the same country with ourselves. And when we find that 
lit oonmdered that even a slave, so far forth as he is a maD» is 
nol without the pale of fHendly regards, it is not improhable 
ikokXt .Uioiwh the men of his age were not capable of such 
iIlMiral phianthropj, still the philosopher could imagine the 
existence of a brotherly kindness and affection wide enough to 
aoBipielinid fhe whole society of the human net > 

«2 
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tia good bucomc IHcnds, aad the, better becomo 
Mmda with the worse ; as also do the pleasant, and 
tlEJse who are frienda for the sake of the useful, 
forming on equality by mutual benetits, although 
they differ ;) those who are equal ought to luain- 
tain their equality, by equality in their love and 
everything clue ; and the uueqiial should be friend'^ 
>. by one making a, return proportioDate to the supe- 
s riority of the other party. Acousations aad com- 
plaiuta arise in the friendship for the sake of the 
' useful, and in that only, or mostly so, aa might be 
; expected ; for those who are friends for Tirtue's 
sake, are amiouB to benefit each other ; for aucli ia 
the property of virtue and iriendahip ; and when 
they are struggling for this, there are no com- 
plaints or quarrels ; for no one dislikes one who 
lovea and benefits him ; but if he is a man of 
refinement, he retiima the kindnesa. And he who 
is superior to the other, since be obtains what he 
wants, cannot complain of his Mend j lor each is 
aiming at the good. 
J. Nor do they arise at all in friendships formed 
for the sake of pleasure ; for both parties obtain at 
once what they want, if they take pleasure in 
living togetker ; and he would appear ridiculous, 
who oomplained of another not giving him plea- 
sure, wben it is in his power to cease to live with 
I- him. But the friendship for the sake of the um>' il 
ia fruitful in complaints ; for since each makes use 
of the other for Ilia own benefit, they are con- 
stantly wanting the greater share, end tbink that 
they have less than their due, and complain that 
they do not receive as much as they want, although 
they deaurve it ; and those who confer benefits can- 
not assist them as mncb as the receivers requii-e. 
■}. But it seema that, in like manner as the just k 
I twofold (for one kind is unwritten and one accord- 
ing to law), so also the friendsliip for tlio sake of thu 
usefii), is partly mora! and partly legal Now com- 
plaiuts ai-ise chiefly when men do not make a return 
in t'le sanie kind oi ii-ieudshi]i which they foiTaeJ 
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«fc first ; now legal friendship is upon settle I termS; 
one kind of it altogether mercenary, from hand io \ 
hand ; the other kind more liberal, as it allows time, ; 
out it is still settled by mutual consent what return 1 
'*s to be made : in this kind the obligation is evi- | 
dent, and does not admit of dispute, but it allows a / 
fi'iendly delay in the payment ; hence in some / 
countries there are no actions at law allowed in ? 
these cases, but it is thought that those who have 
made any contract upon the faith of another, should 
he satisfied with that. 

Moral fr iendship is not upon settled terms, but 6. 
e«^h party gives, or does anything else to the other j^o^ 
aaJ;£L& friend. But he expects to receive what isj 
equal, or more, as if he had not given, but lent ; 
and if the contract is not ftilfilled on the terms or 
in the manner in which he made it, he will com- 
plain. This happens because all, or the greatest 
number, wish what is honourable j but upon deli- 
beration they choose what is profitable : now it is 
honourable to confer benefits, not with the inten- 
tion of receiving again ; but it is profitable to receive 
benefits. He, therefore, who is able, must return 7. 
the value of what he has received, and that volun- The duty o! 
tarily : for we must not make a man our friend tne receiver 
against his will, but we must act as if we had made j^g ^ rc- 
a mistake at the beginning, and as if we had turn, 
received a kindness from one, from whom we 
ought not ; for we have not received it from a 
friend, nor from one who conferred it for the sake 
of friendship : we must therefore repay it, as much 
as if we had received the benefit upon settled i 

terms ; and a man would be I'eady, if he had the 
means, to repay the kindness ; and if he had not, 
the giver would not even expect it. So that if he 
is able, he must repay it : but he should consider 
at first by whom he is benefited, arud upon what 
terms, in order that he may or not submit to the 
obHgation on these terms. 

But it admits of a question, whether we ought ^ . 
to measure the return by the benefrt doufi \iO ^^ x^i^^x^^'^ 
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tilt roceiver, and make it according to that ; or by tba 
'Q- kiadiiess of him who coalers it. For the receivers 
fcrred. g^y jIj^j they have received such things from those 
who conferred them as were trifling to them, and 
which they might have received fioin othera, thus 
liepreoiating the favour : the othera, on the contrary, 
say that they were the greatest favours they had to 
bestow, and favours which could not have been re- 
ceived from any others, and tliat they were conferred 
9. in time of danger, or such lil;f> exigencies. Is nol^ 
therefore, the benefit of the receiver the measure in 
irieudBhip for the sake of the useful ! for he ifi 
the peraou in want, and tlie other assists him, as if 
hereafter to receive an equivalent : tlie assistance 
therefore is as great as the benefit which the other 
receives ; and consequently he must repay as much 
as the fruit which he has reaped from it, or more ; 
Id friend- ^'^'^ that is more honourable. But in ' friendships 
ship ,^1 dfu for the sake of virtue there are no complaints ; and 
Tn^, the the dehberate preference of the conierrer seems to 
o?the'con^ be the measure ; for the essential part of virtue and 
ferrer is tlii' lioial character consists in the deliberate pK> 



CHAP. XIV. 
On the caoiplaials tchicb ariie in imeqvalfriendihijm. 



I 



1. BiFFEEtENC'ES also ariso in fiiendships where one 
C^pUnb party is superior ; for each expects to receive more : 
thipB icaH' '''^°^ when this takes place, the friendship is dis- 
iiTTipaxlif. solved : for the superior tTitnba that it is his due to 
have more, because more is assigned to the good 
niW ', aud in iik" m'tmier he thinks bo who i-eiidcra 
the greater assistance ; for they say that an useless 
|)erson sliouJd not have an equal share, since it be- 
comes a tax," and not friendship, if the fruits of the 

" Tbe nonl berc traDslated "tax'' u iii tlic original 
\HTaupyia. The XttTotipimi were public butlhsna impOKil 
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liiendsihip are not in' proportion to. the good offiGon 
done. For they think, that as in pecuniary part> 
nerahips those who contribute more, receive more, 
80 also it ought to be in friendship. 

But the needy and the worse character argue 2 
the contrary way ; for they say, that it is the duty 
of a good Mend to assist the needy ; for what a4- 
vantage is there, they say, in being the friend of a 
good or powerful man, if we are to reap no advan- 
tage from it 1 Kow, the claim of each party seems 
to be right, and it seems that each ought to give 
to each a greater share out of the friendship, but 
not of the same thing : but the superior shout' 
receive a greater share of honour, the needy 4 
greater share of gain; for honour is the reward cf 
virtue and kindness, and gain is an assistance to 
indigence. The case also is evidently the same in 3. 
political communities ; for he who confers no be- The rule 
nefit on the community, is not honoured ; for that o^»^cd la 
which is public property is given to the public ^ 
benefactor, and honour is public property. Kow 
we cannot receive both money and honour from 
the public stock ; for no one submits to a less 
share of everything.ss Consequently to him who 
is content with less money, the state gives honour ; 
and to liim who prefers gifts, money ; for propor- 
tion equalizes an<l preserves friendship, as has been 
said. 

On these terms, then, must the unequal assp- 4, 
ciate ; and he, who has received benefit as regards A. man 
money or virtue, must make a return in the shape ®'^°)"'^ 
of honour, repaying whatever he is able ; for friend- ^um ac- 
ship requires what is possible, not what is exactly cording ta 
due ; this not being possible in every case, for l^Js ahility. 
instance, in the honours paid to the gods and to 
parents ; for no one can ever make an adequate 
return ; but he, who pays attention to them to the 

apon the richer citizens of Athens by way of taxation. See on 
the subject, Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, in loco, 

>' And consequently the state would not submit to part 
with 00th money and honour to the same. indW'^x^iA, 
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(. extent of his ability, is considered good. Hence 
also it wotdd be thought nnlswful for a son to dis- 
own his fkther, but lawful for a &ther to disown his 
eon : for he that is in debt, ought to pay ; but there 
is nothing which a son can do equivalent to the be- 
nefits received, so that he is always a debtor ; aii^ 
creditors have power to send away their debtors ; 

5. consequently a Mher has. At the same time per- 
haps it would be thought that no &ther would 
separate himseli^ unless the son were excessively 
depraved ; for independently of the natural feeling 
of affection, it is natural to man not to reject the 
assistance which a son might afford ; nevertheless^ 
if the son is depraved, ho would avoid assisting 
his father, or at least would not be anxious to do 
BO. For most men wish to receive benefits, and 
OToid conferring them, as improfitable. Iiet b» 
muoh then t?affioo on these nia Iters. 
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CHAP. I. 

fjfwhat kind are the pregervaiwes of Friendship 

Is all cases of dissimilar* friendsliip, proportion 1. 
equalizes and preserves the friendsliip, as has been 0t^««* 
stated j for example, in the political friendships, the ^re^'*!!. 
shoemaker receives a return for his shoes according served by 
to their value, and the weaver, and every one else. dvaXoyia, 
In these instances a common measure is provided, 
namely, money ; everything therefore is referred to 
this, and is measured by it. In the fiiendship of 2. 
love, the lover sometimes complainj3, that although Complaint! 
he loves exceedingly, he is not loved in return, JP*y ^*® 
when it may happen that he possesses nothing j^^ggg/ 
which can be the object of love : and frequently 
the person loved complains, that the other having 
promised everything at first, now performs nothing. 
Such cases as this occur, when the lover loves the 
beloved object for pleasure's sake, and the latter 
loves the former for the sake of the useful, and 1 
these qualifications do not exist in both. For as ^^ 
the friendship was formed on these motives, a sepa- 
ration takes place, as soon as ever they do not obtain 
that for which they loved ; for it was not the per- 
sons that they loved, but something belonging to 
them, which is not permanent j and therefore the 
feiendships are not permanent. But a friendship' 
founded upon moral character, as it is felt for i1» 
own sake, continues, as has been stated. 

Difierences also arise, when the paii;ies receive 4« 
6ome other thing than that of which tliey were de- 

* In the Greek dvo^oBtSioi, dissimilar in species, that is, 
when t fro parties become friends* each from adi^ereivt mo\xs^ 
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firous ; for it is the same as getting nothings 'wlm 
they do not get what they desired. The case is fib 
that of him who made promises to the harper, and 
the better he performed the more he promised ; and 
when in the morning he claimed the performanioe 
of these promises, he said he had repaid him 
pleasure for pleasure.^ Now if each party had 
wished this, it would have been sufficient ; but if 
the one wishes entertainment, the other gain, and 
the one received what he wished, the otiier not^ 
the exchange cannot be fair. For each fixes Ik 
mind on that which he happens to want, and isf 

5. the sake of that will give what he does give. Sot 
jVVhoistG ^]jQ is to fix the value? the person who fin* 
^^^ ^^' gives 1 or he who first receives 1 for he who givefi^ 
seems to leave it to the other to fix the vahie: 
which they say is what Protagoras did ; for when 
he gave any lessons, he ordered the learner to fix 
how much he thought the knowledge was worth, 
and so much he received. In such transactions^ 
some persons approve of the principle, "Let a 
friend be content with a promised payment."— Hea 

G. Op. et Di. V. 368. But those who receive the 
money beforehand, and then perform none of their 
promises, because they were so extravagant, are 
with justice complained of ; for tliey do not fulfil 
their agreements. And this, perhaps, the So- 
phists are obliged to do, because no one would 
give a piece of siher for what they know. These, 
therefore, because they do not perform that for 
which they received pay, are justly complained o£ 

7. Whenever there is no agreement made about 
the service performed, as has been stated, those 
wlio confer a favour freely for the sake of the per- 
sons themselves on whom they confer it, cannot oom- 

^ The story to which Aristotle refers is thus related by 
Plutarch. Dionysius, the tyrant, hearing a famous harper, 
promised him a talent. The next day, when the harper de^ 
manded the performance of his promise, he replied, '* Yesterday, 
daring the time that I was delighted witii your singing, I 
aeiighted you with hopes^ so that you have received yom 
reward,— deUght for deW^Vl.*' 
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{Jidn ; for Mendship which k founded on \u*tue is 
of this kind. The return must be made accordii g When no 
to the deliberate intention ; for it is this which f greement 
eharacterizes a friend and virtue. It seems also that thereturr. 
those who have intercourse with one another in must be 
philosophy must act thus ; for the value of it is not Kard 
meadored by money, and no equivalent price can be '^poaipic * 
paid. But perhaps, as in the case of our duty to the 
gods and our parents, that which is in our power is 
sufficient. 

Wliere the act of giving is not of this kind, 8. 
but for the sake of something, perhaps it is best 
that a return should be made, which seems to 
both pvrties to be proportionate. If this cannot 
be, it would seem not only necessary that he who 
to(t receives should settle it, but also just : for in 
proportion to the benefit which one received, or to 
the cost at which he would have purchased the 
pleasure, will be the equivalent which the other 
ought to receive in return ; for in things bought 
and sold this seems to be done : and in some places 
there are laws forbidding suits upon voluntary con- 
tracts ; as if it was right, when we have trusted any 
one, to settle with him, as we dealt Avith him ori- 
ginally : for they think that it is more just for him 
to fix the value who was trusted, than for him 
to do so who trusted him ; for men do not in 
general put the same value upon things which 
they have received, as they did when tliey were 
willing to receive them ; ibr what belongs to us, 
and what we give away, seems to each of us to 
be very valuable. But, nevertheless, the return is How the 
made with reference to such a staadkrd of value as receiver it 
the receiver would fix : though, perhaps he ought *°, 
not to value it at so much as it seems worth when 
he has got it, but according ^.) what td valt^i ft r^t 
before he ;^ t it. 
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1, Such qusationa as tte following caiise a difBcolty ;' 
for instance, whether we ought to perfonu Berviws 
of every kind to our fatLer, and ohej him in every- 
tliing 1 or whether, when sick, we should obey a 
physician, and choose a general on account of his 
uiijitary skill ? In the same manner must we serro 
a friend rather than a good man 1 and must we 
rather repay a favour to a benefactor than give to 
a companion, tnippoaiug that we cannot do both t 

2. To determine all these points accurately is not ca^; 
for they contain many and various difierences as ii> 
their being great or small, honourable or necessary. 

t But that we are not to bestow everything upon the 
'°'^- same person needs no proof : and, generally, we mu.<<t 
°" rather requite kindnesses, than give to compa- 
nions, in Uie same manner as we ought rather to 
pay a debt to a creditor, than give to a companioii. 
S. But perhaps this is not always the case : for in- 
sfauco,, must a person who has been ransomcl ironi 
robbers do the same in return to him who ransomeil 
liim, whoever he may bel or should he i-epayhim 
though ho has not been taken prisoner, but demands 
payment as a debt ! or should he ransom his father 
leather than the other ! for it would be thought that 
ho ought to lansom his father ev<n in prefereaice 
bo himself 
i. As we stated, therefore, in general a debt should 
!ie repaid ; but if a gift surpasses a debt in being 
honourable, or necessaiy, we should defer to this 
consideration ; for Rometimea the making a return 
for a favour previously conferred is not even eqnal ; 
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when, for instance, the other conferred it, knowing 
thai the person was good : but the latter has tu 
i-epay it to one whom he thinks wicked. For some- 5. 
times a man must not lend in return to him who 
lent to him ; for the latter, thinking that he should 
be repaid, lent to him being a good man : but he 
cannot hope to be repaid by a wicked man. If, then, 
the circumstances are really such as I have stated, 
the claim is not equal ; or if they are not so really, 
but the parties think that they ai-e, it would not be 
thought that they acted strangely. Therefore, as 
we have frequently stated, assei-tions respecting 
teelings and actions admit of exact definition only iu 
proportion to the object-matter. 

Now that we must not perform tlie same senice 6. 
to everybody, nay, even not to our father, in 
the same manner that we do not sacrifice every- 
thing to Jupiter, is obvious. But since different We muM 
services are due to parents, and brothers, and com- render tc 
panions, and benefactors, we must give to each their *!^ ****"'' 
own, and that which is suitable to them. In fact, 
men seem to act in this way ; for they invite rela- 
tions to marriages, since the family to which they 
belong is common to them, and consequently acts 
which have to do with tbe familv : and, for the 
same reason, they think that it is more siiitable for 
relations than other persons to meet at funerals. , 
And it would seem that we ought to assist our 7* \ 
parents, in preference to all other persons, in sup- ^ 
porting them ; being, as it were, their debtors j and 
that it is more honourable to assist the authors of 
our existence in that respect than ourselves. We 
should also give honour to our parents, as to the 
gods j but not every kind of honour ; for we do not 
give the same to father and mother : nor, again, 
do we give a father the Jionour of the man of science, 
or the general, but the honour of a father, and we 
act in the same way in the case of a mother. We 8. 
bhould also give to every old man the honour be- 
<K>ming his age, by rising up in his presence, ' ahd 
giving him the place of honour, and svicli'likA 
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mai'ks of respect. To companioua and bi'citliera we 
should give liberty of speech, and a partuership ib 
9- eTerytliing we have. To i>vir relations, and meni- 
bers of the same tribe, and felloiw-citizens, and 
every one else, we should always endeavour to 
give what belongs to them, and to compare the 
claims of each with respeot to relationship, or virtue, 
or acquaintance. Now, between i-elations the de- 
cision is easy ; but between different people it ia 
more dif&ciilt : we should not, however, for that 
reason, give up the attempt, but Oi far as it is posa- 
ble distinguish between them. 



I Whether 
ftieodBhip 



TlLEKB is a difficulty in the question, vi^ether or 
no we should dissolve fiiendship with those who do 
not DOJitiuue the same as they originally were. Is 
there, then, in the case of those who be<»me friends 
on account of the useful or the pleasant, when they 

' no longer possess those quaUties, nothing strange in 
dissolving the connection ? for they were friends 
only for those qualities, upon the failure of which it 

. ia natural to cease to feel friendship. But a man 
might fairly complain if another, who loved him 
renlly for the sake of the useful or the pleasant, pre- 
tended that it was on account of his character ; for, 
as we stated at first, most differtnces in friendships 
arise when the parties are not fiiends on the groiuui 
on which they think they are. When, tlierefore, a 
man is deceived, and Los fancied that he was loved 
for his character when the other did not at all act 
as if it was so, he baa himself to blame. But when 
he ia deceived by the profession of the other, ho has 
to complain of the deceiver, and even move so 
than of those who counteifeit money, inauoiHch u 
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the crime is committed with regfard to an object o^ 
greater price. 

Bat if he admits him to his friendship, as being 8« 
a good man, and then he becomes wicked, or is J^^ " friend 
thought to be so, must he still love him? or is this ^ici^ed. 
impossible, since not everything is an object of love, 
bat only the good 1 "We are not obliged, then, to 
aOTB a wicked man, nor ought we ; for we must 
not be lovers of wickedness^ nor assimilate ourselves 
to the bad : and it has been stated that like is 
friendly to like.*^ Must we, then, immediately dis- ^• 
solve the connection ? or not with all, but only with 
those who are incurable on account o£ their wicked- 
ness ) and should we not rather assist those who 
admit of improvement in character than in property, 
inasmuch as it is better, and belongs more peculiarly 
to friendship 1 ® But, stilL he who disBolves the 
friendship would not be thought to do anything 
extraordinary ; for it was not such an one as he, 
that he was a friend to : when, therefore, he is 
unable to recover the friend so estranged from him, 
he withdraws.' 

But if the one continues the same, while the other •'»• 

If one 78» 

^ Dispares enim mores disparia stadia sequantur, quorum 
dissimiiitudo dissociat amicitias ; nee ob uUam aliam causam 
boni Improbis, improbi bonis amici esse non possunt, nisi quod 
tanta est inter eos, quanta maxima potest esse, morum studio- 
mmque distantia. — Cic. Lsel. xx. 

* Primum danda opera est, nequa amicorum dissidia fiant ; 
rin tale aliquid evenerit, ut extinctse potius amicitise quam op- 
pressse esse videantur. — Cic. Lsel. xxi. 

' Compare the Christian rule : — ** If thy brother trespass 
against thee, rebuke him ; and if he repent, forgive him. 
And if he trespass against thee seven times in a day, and 
leven times in a day turn again to thee, saying, I repent; thou 
•halt ibrgive him." — St. Luke, xvii. 3, 4. ** Moreover, if 
tiiy brother shaii trespass against thee, go and tell him his 
Hvlt between thee and him alone ; if he shall hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, then 
take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may be established. And if he 
■hall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church : but if he 
A^lect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen 
man and a publican." — St. Matt.xviii. 15—17. 
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maiiiB lie becomes better, and 'widdy different in virtue, mti.-'t 
Mme, but tjjg latter still couaider the former as Lis friend? (ir 
improveB '^ *^'^'^ ^°^ possible 1 The case is pliiiiiest wten tho 
difference becomes very great, as ia friendships con- 
tracted fi'om childhood ; for if one continues a child 
in intellect, and the other becomes b. man of the 
highest character, how caji they be frienda, ■when 
they no longer talce pleasure in the same tlutigs, nor 
sympathize in joy and grief together 1 for these feel- 
ings will not exist in them towards each other. But 
without these it has been stated that they could not 
be frieada ; for it is impossible that they can live 
together : and we have treated of aJl this already. 
6, Must he, then, feel no otherwise towards him than 
if he had never been his friend 1 or ought he ti> 
i-emember their past intimacy, and just as we tliink 
that a tnun should confer iavouFB on Meads rather 
than on strangers, ought he in like manner to be- 
stow something upon those who were his friends for 
the sake of past Mendsltip, -when the separation does 
not take place because of e:xcessive wickedness 1 



I /The feelings of friundship towards friends, and those 

which distinguish the diiferent kinds of friendshi]. 

seem to be derived fi-om the feelings of a man tit- 
'd wards liimself ; for tt friend^ is defined as being om.' 

who wishes and does to another the good, or the apjm- 
I rent good, for the other's sake : or, one who wiklien 

his friend to exist and to Uve for that fiieud's owii 

rbe qualiliea which are popularly held Id he the derelop- 



Wmself. If, theieforf 
from the feelingi of & i 



t a good mai. »□ entertain towardi 
all feelings of friendEliip are deriTCd 
ID tpnarda bimieir, pone hat tha pHkl 
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wske, wluch is the feeling of mothers towards tkeiyA^unousde- 
children, and of those friends who have come intJf jnitions of 
collision. Others define a friend, one who passes h"** *"*®""' 
time with, or chooses the same things, as anothei 
or, one who sympathizes in joy and sorrow wil 
his friend : tins latter definition applies mostly 
the case of mothers. In some one of these ways 
men define friendship.^" 

Now each of these feelings exists in the good man 2. 
towards himself ; and in all others, so fer forth as 1*°^ ^^ 
they fency themselves to be good ; for virtue and ^^^SS 
the virtuous man seem, as has been stated, to be towards 
a standard to each ; since he agrees in opmion himseif. 
with, himself, and desires the same things with all 
his souL Hence, he wishes for himself wliat is 
good, or what appears so, and practises it ; for 
it is characteristic of the good man to labour for 
what is good, and for his own sake; for it is 
for the sake of his intellectual part, which is 
thought to constitute each man's self.^ Again, he 3. 
wishes himself to Hve and be preserved, and parti- 
cukrly that part by which he thinks : for existence 
is a good to the virtuous man : and each one wishes 
good to himself ; and no one, were he to become 
another person, would wish his former self to possess 
everything : for the Deity now possesses the chief 
good; but he possesses it because he is what he 
is. And the thinking principle — or at least that 
rather than any other principle — must be taken to 
be each man's self. Again, such a man wishes to 4. 
pass his life with himself ; for he does this pleasantly 
to himself; since the recollection of the past is 
pleasant, and the hopes of the friture are good ; but 
such recollections and hopes are pleasant. More- 
over, he has abimdant subjects for his intellect to 
contemplate. He also sympathizes most with him- &• 
nelf in joys and sorrows; for the same thing is con- 

^ Compare Arist. Rhet. II. : also the saying of Terence. 
** Idem velle et idem nolle, ea demum iirma est amicitia." 

^ Thus Cicero (Somn. Scip. c. 8) writes : ** Nee enim tn is 
eSf quern forma ista declarat : sed mens cujusque, is esx 
qmaqnc; Don ea Sgura, qute digito demGnstrari poteaX.** 

It 
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nUAtlyiiamful or pleasant, and not ftometunes cm 

thing aad sometimes another ; for he is witimob nr 

A friMid ii'Npentanoe, if we may so speak.^ ConaeqaenibyiBDB 

R^^ond ^1^^ g^^ ^^ h&vmg aU these' fedungi. towiHi 

^ * ^tmnftlf, and feeling towards his &iMi4 as he don 

ItXDwards himself (for his friend is ffiiotiwr aetf^ 

{riendship also is thought to conaiflt'in soBie oneot 
hese feelings, and they are thought to be friends ii 
Vhom they reside. . 

6. But as to the question whether there is or is iwt 
friendship towards one*s sel^ let it be disnossed fir 
the present. But - friendship may- be thought to 
exist in this case, inasmuch as it is* one in ii^uoli 
there are two or more of the aboTe-m0iitio]ied-qi» 
lifioations; and because excess of frlendHhip seeaat 

7. to resemble that of a man towards himseUl Th« 
feelings spoken oi^ however, plainly exist ]n)ina^ 
although they are bad men. Do they, tken^ partike 
of them so far as they are pleasing to themaelTeB, 
and suppose themselves to be good? for assuredly 
they do not exist, nor even appear to exist, in any 

Trae self- who are utterly bad and impious: indeed, tb^ 
love cannot scarcely exist in the bad at all ; for the bad are tub 
«"„'_'" •»•» variance with themselres; and they deaire on« thi»ft 
but wish for another, as for example, the inconti- 
nent ; for instead of what seems to them to be good, 

8. they choose the pleasant, which is hurtfuL O^era^ 
again, from cowardice and indolenoe, abstain finm 
doing what they tliink best for themselves. As for 
those who have committed many atrocious crimeB 
through depravity, they hate and fly from lifto, and 
destroy themselves. 

The vicious, also, seek for persons with whom they 
may pass their time, and fly from themselves : for 
they call to mind many unpleasant subjects, and 
expect others of the same kind when they are by 
themselves; but when they are with others^ they 

^ Chase compares to this passage, ** God is not a man, tbat 
he should lie ; neither the son of man, that he should repent." 
— Numbers, xxiii. 19. Compare also, ** Sapientis est pro* 
prium, nihil quod \>cetu\.ete \)osmX. i%.c«^ " — ^Sa,'^^oa»,'Hv 7A^ 
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iox^gob* theitt > . and aincQ they possess naaimable<qiia^ 
litiaSyfllieylukve no friendly feeling to^»»rda them- 
m^x&k- Thesefore,* such men- do- not i^rmpathize ^ 
anftb.tliQBEUMlnres in joy or sorrow ; for their<£oul is 
divided, r«8v it were^by &x3tion, and one^ part • from 
difaeKniif .feels pain, because it abstains from somo- 
tluD^:V(hile the other part feels pleasus*); and one 
xUuwfthim this way, another )that, just as if they 
were dragging him asunder. But though, it is im- 
penrible to feel pain and pleasure at the (lame time, 
yet after a little time he feels pain at having been 
fjenaad/and wishes that these things had .^ot^ been : 
{d^aflttnt to him ; for bad men are friULtuif repentr 
iHiflfl^'.. It ia plain, .then, that the bad tnan vhas no 
firieiidlg^iidisposLtion even to himself, .becuisac'he ha8 
in JiioL nothing amiable. I^ then, such n eondition 
baSub isbexcesBively wretched, he should anxiously 
flee^: from wickedness, and strive to be. good; for 
by this means a man may have Mendl^i ieelings 
•towaards himself, and become a Mendioftanother. 



CHAP. Y. 

.1 On. Good'Will, 



Good-will resei^bles friendship, au'^ yet it is not 1« 
friendship ; for good-will is felt tow&,i. jb those whom JSvvoiar dit 
we do not know, and without their being aware of ^^l*/*"^"^ 
it ; but friendship is not : all this has been said S^l^*" 
before. Nor yet is it affection ; for good-will has 
no intensity, nor desire : but both of these accom- 
pany affection. Affection too is formed by intimacy ; 
but good-will may be sudden ; as comes to pass in 
the case of antagonists; for we wish them well, and 
partake in their wishes, but we would not assist 
them at all ; for, as we have stated, we feel good- 
will suddenly, and our love is superficial. It seems, t. 
then, to be the beginning of friendship : in the same 
manner as the pleasure derived from fd^V^ i& \Xid 
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))eginmng of love : for no 3ne feels lore, unlea 
lie is first pleased vnth personal appearance : but lie 
that takes pleasure in the personal appearance is 
not necessarily in love, except be longs for tlie 
object when absent, and desires its presence. ■ lo 
.n. the same manner, itksn, it is impossible to befriads 
without good-wilL But those who have it are not 
necessarily Mends ; for they only wish good to those 
for whom they have good-will ; but they would not 
assist them at all^ nor take any trouble about 
them. 
4 . So that one might call it, metaphorically, friendship 
Goodv^iK in a state of inactivity ; and say, that when it bui 
defined. continued some time, and arrived at &miliaritj, it 
becomes friendship, but not that for the sake of the 
useful or the agreeable : for good-will is not pro* 
duced by those motives. For he who has received 
a benefit, returns good-will for what he has received, 
therein acting justly : but he who wishes any one to 
be prosperous, having some hope of profiting by 
liis means, appears to be well-disposed, not to tbvb 
other person, but rather to himself; in the same 
manner as he is not a friend, if he pays attention 
i» to him for the sake of some advantage. Upon the 
whole, good-will arises on accpimt of virtue, or some 
goodness, when any one is seen to be honourable, 
or manly, or something of that kind : as we have 
stated is the case with antagonists. 



CHAP. VL 

On Unanimity, 



1. Unanimity also seems to be connected with friend- 
Difference sliip • hence it is not the same as imity of opinion ; 
between ^-^j, ^-^^^ ^^^ exist between pei'sons who are luiac- 
and*^6i»o . 9'iainted with each other. Neither do we say, that 
So^ia. tliey who think the same upon any subject whatever 
are iinanimous ^ ior ins^Usiee^ tVio^/^ ^ho think the 
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tame about the heavenly bodies ; for unaaimity upon 
these matters does not belong to friendship. But 
we say, that states have unanimity, when they 
think the same upon questions of expediency, and 
deliberately make the same choice, and execute 
what bias been determined in common. 

Consequently, men have unanimity upon practical >• 
matters ; and amongst these, upon those which are 
important, and which are of mutual or common 
interest ; for instance, states are unanimous when 
all agree that the magistrates should be elected, 
or that alliance should be made with Sparta, or 
that Pittacus should be Archon, when he wished 
it also himself^ But when each party wishes him- 3, 
.self to be in power, as the two brothers in the 
Phoenissae, they quarrel ; for this is not unanimity, 
Tthat each party should conceive the same idea, 
whatever it may be, . but that their conceptions 
should fix upon the same object : for instance, when 
both th^ people and theHjette^^art agree for an 
jmato^acy ; for thus all obtain whsiit t^ey desire. 

Unanimity then is plainly political friendship, as 4. 
indeed it is said to be; for it is upon matters of I®/*^}!**.**' 
expediency, and those which have a reference to ?-enSJw 
life. But such unanimity exists between the good ; 
for these are of one mind both with themselves and 
each other, being engaged, as we may say, upon the 
same subjects; for the counsels of such men as 
ihese continue firm, and do not ebb and flow, like 
*he Euripus :^ and they wish what is just and expe- 
dient ; and this also they desire in common. But it 5, 

' Pittacus, with the unanimous consent of the republic and 
liis own also (for this is requi^site to constitute perfect unani- 
mity), was intrusted with the government for ten years : after 
irhidi, although the state wished him to continue in office, he 
refused. — Giph, 

"» Compare Cicero pro Mursna, xvii. : — ** Quod fretum, 
quern Euripum tot motus, tantas, tarn varias habere putatis 
«gitationes fluctuum, quantas perturbationes et quantos sestus 
habet ratio comitiorum.'' — Michelet. Brewer also quotes 
here, Isaiah, Ivii. 20 : ^' The wicked are like tlie troubled fea« 
IV ben it cannot rest. ** 
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IB impossible for bad men to have imanimily, ezoqy^ 

to a slight extent ; as it is impossible for tiiem to 

be friends, since they are desirous of more i\m 

. their share in what is profitable, but in labours and 

; public services they take less. But when each pertr 

; wishes the same things for himsd^ he searches 

1 minutelyTntO"the quallfle&tions' of Es nc^hboiir, 

' and hinders him, and as they «pe^ wj/b-yrnAxMalM 

the public interest, it is sacrificed. y'^Sbe i^eolt) 

therefore, is that they quarrel, uJmng force to one 

another, and not being willing themselves t6 do 

their duty. 



CHAP. VIL 



7'hai the Love qf Benefactors is stronger than that qftkote 

benefited. 

1. Benefactors are thought to love those whom they 
have benefited, more than they who have received 
fiivours love those who have conferred them ; and 

2. as though this were contrary to what we might 
Beneficence expect, it is made a subject of inquiry. Now, the 
not an opinion of the generality is, that the one party are 
d bto d <^®^*^^> ^^^ *^® other creditors ; consequently, in 
creditor. ^^^ same manner as in the case of debts, the debtors 

wish their creditors not to live, but those who have 
lent are careftd for the health of their debtors ; a> 
also they think that those who have conferred 
favours, wish the receivers of them to live, as 
though in that case they would receive them back 
again, while the other party does not care about 
repaying them. 

3. Now, Epicharmus perhaps would say that they 
hold this language, because they look to the bad 
side of human nature : yet still it seems like human 
nature ; for the generality are forgetful, and are 
more desirous of receiving than conferring benefits. 
But the real reason it would appear is more naitmnJ, 
and the caso doea not TeaencE^^C^e^ >i)E\&\> c:»l\^T3ti\!eE% \ 1^ 
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they have no fondness towards the other party, 

bub only a wish for their preservation, for the sake 

of receiving a return. 

Those who have conferred favours, are fond of 4. 

and love those who have received them, even if they Why benc- 

neither are, nor are likely to be, useful to them : factors lort 

1 • 1 1 • XT- •xi- 1 x» more than 

which also is the case with workmen ; for every one ^.j^^gg ^i,^^ 

Joves his own work, more than he could be loved receive. 
by the work, were it to become animated. This 
perhaps is most the case with poets ; for they love 
their own poems above measure, having a parental, 
affection for them. Such then seems to be the casef 5. 
of benefectors ; for he who has received a kindnet 
is a work of theirs; consequently they love 
more than the work loves the producer of it. Thj 
reason of this is, that existence is an object oE* 
choice and love to all ; but we exist by energy ; fo r 
we exist by living and acting. He then who ha j 
produced a work, in a certain sense exists by tb 
energy ; hence he loves the work, because he lov( 
his own existence. But this is natural ; for tl 
work shows by energy that which existed only ib 
power. 

At the same time, also, the result of the action is 6> 
honoui*able to the benefactor, so that he takes plea- 
sure in the person in whom that exists : but to the 
receiver there is nothing honourable in relation to 
his benefactor ; but if there is anything, it is ad- 
vantage : and this is less agreeable, and less an 
object of love. In the case of a present act, the 
energy is pleasant ; in that of a future act, the 
hope ; in that of a past act, the memory : but the 
pleasure resulting fVom the energy is the greatest, 
and most an object of love. To the benefactor, 7, 
therefore, the work continues ; for that which is 
honourable, is permanent : but as regards the re- 
ceiver, the usefdi soon passes away. The recollection 
also of honourable things is pleasant ; but of useM 
things, not generally so, or in a less degree. The 
expectation, however, of advantage seems to be the 
2)ontraxy of this. 
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8. The feeling of affection also resembles prodoD* 
tion ; but the bdng loved is like sometiuflg 
passive ; thoRP^ therefore, who are superior in tk 
active conferring of a Idndness, love, and all the 
feelings of friendship accompany. Again, all &el 
greater love for what they have acquired wi& 
labour; as those who have earned their monegfj 
love it more than those who have inherited k 
Kow, to receive favours seems to be without labour; 
but to confer them is laborious. For this reaaon 
also mothers are more fond of their children than 
fathers are ; 5br.the bringing them forth is mon 
paiiiful, and they feel more convinced that they are 
their own.° The same also would seem peculiarly to 
belong to benefactors. 



CHAP. VIIL 

Of Self-love,'* . 



a man 



1. It admits of a question whether a man should 
\l^cther iQve himself best, or another : for we are apt to 

» Thus Euripides, — 

*' The pangs of labour are a powerful bond, 
And every mother dotes upon her child." 

And, again, — 

" The mother loves her child more than the father ; 
For she knows it is hers, he only thinks so." 

<* The preface to Bishop Butler's Sermons, as well as the 
first and eleventh sermons, furnish a valuable commentary on 
the place which a reasonable self-love occupies amongst moral 
duties, its relation to benevolence or the love of others, and 
the difference between it and selfishness, which are often con- 
fused one with the other. *• Self-love,'* says Bishop Butler, 
*' in its due degree, is as just and morally good, as auy 
afTection whatever." " Benevolence is so perfectly coincident 
with it, that the greatest satisfaction to ourselves depends upon 
our having benevolence in a due degree : and self-love is one 
chief security of our right behaviour towards society." Hon 
consistent is this view with HIS doctrines, who has made re- 
gard to ourselves the standard by which to measure our love 
toothers, and has said. *'Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself." 
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censure those yvho love themselves best ; and as if should 1 ova 

it were disgraceful, we call them selfish. The bad himself 

man also seems to do everything for his own sake, '' 

and the more so the more wicked he is. Thev 

therefore complain of him, as doing nothing without 

reference to himself : but the good man acts from Distinction 

honourable motives, and the better he is, the more between 

he acts from honourable motives, and for his friend's P^op®*" ""^ 

sake ; and he passes over his own interest. But sSf4ove! 

£axsta are at variance with these remarks, and that n 

not luireasonably : for it is a common saying, that ' 

& man should love his greatest friend best. Now 

he is the best friend, who wishes another good 

for that person's sake, even if nobody knows it ; 

hut this and every other feeling which enters 

into the definition of a friend, exists most of 

all in a man with regard to himself; for we have 

stated, that from himself proceed all the feelings 

of friendship which he has for others. All the 3. 

proverbs agree in this : such as " one soul : " and 

'' the property of friends is common : " and " fiiend- 

ship is equality : " and " the knee is nearer than 

the shin : " for all these feelings exist mostly with 

reference to a man's self; for he is the best friend 

to himself; and therefore he must love himself 

best. 

But the question is reasonably asked, which of 4. 
these two must we follow, since both seem worthy 
of credit ? Perhaps, then, we should divide and dis- 
tinguish such conclusions as these, and show how 
far, and in what respect ( acli is true. If, then, we / /? ■ ' ' ' 
can understand in what sense each uses the word/ 
self-lovjB, perhaps the point would be plain. Those, 
therefore, who use it as a reproach, call those men 
self-lovers, who give to themselves the greater share of 
money, or honour, or bodily pleasures ; for the gene- 
rality of men are grasping after these, and extremely 1 
anxious about them, as if they were the best! 
things ; whence, also, they are objects of con- 1 
tention. Those, therefore, who are covetous ot these I 
thio^ gntify their desires, and, m a\ioxt, ^<b\£' 



5. 

The self- 
love of thu 
bad man* 
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^ passions, aiid the irrational -part of the soul -Bat 

the generality are of this kmd : whence, also^ the 

appellation lias arisen, firom the generality, wludi 

are bad. Consequently reproach is justly caisfc upon 

tho0o who are selfish in itna sense. But that tlw 

generality are accustomed to call those self-lorets^ 

who give such things as these to tliemfielves, n 

The self- cpite plain. For if any one is constantly anziooi 

love of a that he himself more than any other person should 

good man Jq what is just, or temperate, or anything else in 

d^its^ accordance with virtue, and in short is always far 

motives. gaining something honourable for himself, no om 

would call such a man a self-lover, nor blazne him. 

7. And yet such a character as this would seem to 
Why the be more than any other a self-lover ; for he givw 
good man ^ himself what is most honouraJble, and the 
have self greatest goods, and gratifies the authoritative part 
ove. ' of himself, and obeys it in everything. And as 

that part, which has most authority, seems especially 
to constitute the state, and every other system, 89 
it constitutes a man ; and therefore he who loves 
this part and gratifies it, is especially a self-lover. 

8. So also a man is called continent or incontineni^ 
according as the intellect has authority or not, as il 
this constituted each individual And men think 
that what they do with reason, they do themselvea^ 
and voluntarily, more than any other thiogs. That 
this, therefore, especially constitutes the individual, 
is quite plain, and that the good man especially 
loves this. Therefore he must be especially a 
self-lover, after a different manner from the person 
who is reproached for it, and differing in as great a 
degree, as living in obedience to reason differs from 
living in obedience to passion, and as desiring the 
honourable differa from desiring what seems to be 
advantageous. 

9. Now, all approve of and praise those who are 
Why the particularly earnest about performing honourable 
^^ht"?*^^ actions : and if all contended for what is honoiuv 
^eself- ^^^®> ®^^ strove to perform the most honourable • 
lore, acti^ there would \>e to evcsr^ oTi^a ^w^-ni^^ V>at ii 
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tight and proper, and to each individually the 
greSatest goods ; at least if virtue is such as we have 
described it. So that the good man must neces- ^^ 
sarily be a self-lover ; for he will be delighted in 
performing honourable acts himself, and will benefit 
others. But the widced man ought to be so : for 
he injures both himself and his neighbours, by fol- 
lowing evil passions. To the wicked man, therefore, 
what he ought to do, and what he does, are at 
variance ; but the good man does what he ought to 
do ; for all intellect chooses what is best for itself; 
and the good man obeys his intellect. It is true li- 
aise of the good man, that he performs many acts for 
his friends and his coimtry, nay, even if it is his duty 
to die for them : for he will give up money and 
honours, and, in short, all the good things which 
others contend for, if he can secure to himself that 
which is honoiu-able. For he would prefer being 
pleased for a short time exceedingly, thMi for a long 
time slightly; and to Hve one year honoorably, 
than many years in the ordinary manner ; and to 
perform one honourable and great act, rather than 
many small ones. Those who die for their coun- 1% 
try, this perhaps actually befalls : they choose 
Bomething highly honourable for themselves, and 
they would give up money on condition that 
their friends should receive more of ib : for the 
friend receives the money, and he himself the 
honour ; so he gives the greater good to himself. 
The same rule holds good with respect to honour- 
able distinctions and offices; for he gives up all 
these to his friend; since this is honourable to 
himself and praiseworthy. With reason, then, he 
is thought to be a good man, for choosing what 
is honourable in preference to everything else. It 
is possible, also, that he may give up the perform- 
ance of these actions to liis friend, and that it mav 
be more honourable for liim to be the cause of a 
friend's doing a thing, than to do it himself In all 13» 
praiseworthy things, therefore, the good man seems 
to give himself the greater share of what \&\\cmvo\)s* 
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able. In this senses therefore, one ought to love oiie*i 
delf, as has been stated ; but in the way that tfas 
generalitj do, one ought not. 



CHAP. IX. 

That even the Happy Man wiil need ffood/riends. 

1. But a question also arises about the happy man, 
whether he will need friends or no : for it is com- 
monly said that those who are prosperous and inde- 
pendent, do not need friends, since they have aU 
goods abeady, and therefore that, being indep^- 

Why the dent, they require nothing more ; but that a Mend^ 
happy mnu being another self, provides what a man is unabk 
needs ^q provide of himsel£ Hence comes the saying,— 

When fortune gives us good, what need of friends ? 

2. And yet it seems an absurdity to attribute all goods 
to the happy man, and yet not to give him friends, 
which are thought to be the greatest of all external 
goods. And it it is more the pai-t of a friend to 
confer than to receive favours, and to do good is 
characteristic of a good man and of virtue, and it is 
more honourable to benefit friends than strangers, 
the good man will want some persons to be bene- 

3. fited. Hence it has also been asked, whether there 
is a greater need of friends in adversity or pros- 
perity : as in adversity we want persons to b^efit 
us, so in prosperity we want persons whom we 

4 may bcnelit. And it is perhaps absurd to make 
the happy man a solitary being; for no one 
would choose to possess all goods by himself; 
smce man is a social being, and formed by nature 
to associate : this, therefore, is the case with the 
happy man ; for he possesses whatever is by nature 
a good. But it is evident that it is better to pass 
our time with friends and good men, than with 
stiungers and anybody indiscriminately* The happy 
ti2aD« therefore, wanta inend^ 






"Wliat, tbjD, do the firat-mcntioued peojilu say, S. 
and how iar do they apeak truth 1 is it not that '^'"^ ''"IHi.* 
the genemhty consider those -only to he friends "0"",^^' 
-who are nsetid 1 The happy man wiU have no uieful 
need of such fiienda as these, aincB he is in posses- frieniU. 
»on of all goods ; nor, consequently, of those irho 
are friends for the sake of the pleasant, or only in a 
small degree ; for his life being pieasant, does not 
require aay adventitious pleasure. But since lie Norplen- 
does not require such friend, a^ these, he liaa been *''"'• 
thought not to require friecda at all. This per- 5. 
haps is not true ; for it was stated at the ban- 
ning that happiness is a kind of energy : and an 
energy is evidently produced, not merely possessed, 
like property. And if happiness consists in Hving buivirtaoB I 
and energizing, and the energy of the good man is frimda. 
good and pleasant in itself, as was stated at the 
beginning; and if that which peculiarly belongs to 
tiB is of the number of pleasant things, and we can 
contemplate others better than we can ourselves, and 
their actions better than our own, then the actions 
fjfgood men, when they are their friends, are pleasant 
to the good ; for both possess what is naturally VHi] m 
pleasant ; and consequently the happy man will 
want such friends as these, if ho dehborately prefers 
to contemplate virtuous actions, and those which 
are peculiarly his own. And the actions of the 7 
good man are !<uch, when he is Ids friend. But it 
is thought thaf. the happy man ought to live plea- 
Bantly. Now, to a sohtary person life is burthec- 
Bome ; for it ia not easy to energize constantly by 
one's self, hut -uith and in relation to others it is 
easy. Tlie energy, therefore, ■will be more conti- 
nuous when it ia pleasant in itself, which ought to 
be the case with the happy man ; for the good man, 
BO iar forth as he is good, takes delight in actions 
iiCcoi-ding to '.irtuo, and feel3 pain at those which 
I according to vice : just as the musician is 
'". beautiful melodies, ] ■ - ' 
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tioe of viitne &om Hying witli good mov ** 
Theognis say&P 

8. If we examine the question more pliysiologiaiil|( 
The quel- it appears probable iiiat the good friend is 1^ 
tion consi- mature an object of choice .to the good man ; Jk ik 
■ioloffiadW. luu been stated, that what is good by natnn^^km 

itself good and pleasant to the good man. fink 
life IB defined to consist, in animals, in the &cdilBy 
of sensation, and in men, of sensation and intdli- 
genoe ;4 and the fiusolty is referred to the eoetiffi 

9. and properly consists in the energy. Life, then, 
seems to be properiy the exercise of sensation cr 
intellect ; and life is one of the things which an 
good iand pleasant absolutely ; for it is something 
definite •; and that which is definite partakss U 
the^fioBtvum of the good ;' and that which k t 
good by nature, . is a good also to the good maa: 
and iheraHnre it seems to be pleasant to alL 

10. Bat we must not take a depraved and ooirqit 
life, nor one passed in sorrow; for such a Mi tf 
this is indefinite, just as the droumstances belong- 
ing to it are ; which will be more evident in wiik 
ia to follow upon the subject of pain. But if hfii 

Conscious- itself is a good, it is also pleasant ; and this seeBU 

tence^^lea-* ^^^X ^ ^ *^® ^^^^^ ^^ *^ desiring it, and par* 
r:mt. ' ticularly the good and happy : for to them hid is 

11. most eligible, and their life is most happy. Now, he 

' The verses of Theognis are as follows : — 

** With these eat and drink, with these 
Sit, and please those whose power is great. 
For from the good thou shalt learn good ; but if with 

the wicked 
Thou minglest, thou wilt lose the intellect thou hast." 

4 The Svvdfiiic (faculties or capacities) of the whole animil 
and vegetable creation are ^pcTrriici), aiaOtfriK^, 6p6KTu:i, 
KivririKrjy SiavoriTiKri, Of these the first alone is posaesMd 
by vegetables. The first four by brute animals. The wbde 
by man. 

' Aristotle is here referring to the Pythagorean theory •• 
set forth in their co-ordinate catalogue of goods (see Book I.)» 
in which the definite is classed amongst goods, the indeftaitf 
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tliai-seeBy peroeivee that he sees ; and he that hear^ 
diat he hears ; and he that walks, that he walks ; 
uni. kir every other case, in the same manner, there is 
tome fiiculty which perceives that we are eneigizing ; 
•e that we perceive that we are perceiving, and 
understand that we are understanding. But this is 
the same as saying that we perceive or understand 
that we exist ; for existence was defined to be per- 
ceiving, or understanding. Now, to perceive that one 12 
is alive, is of the number of those things which are 
pleasant in themselves : for life is a good by nature : 
and to perceive the good which is inherent in one's 
aelf is pleasant. But life is eligible, ^ and particu- 
larly to the good, because existence is to them good 
and . pleasant ; for by the consciousness of that 
whiidi is absolutely a good,' they are pleased. 

Now, the good man has the same- relation to his 15- 
friend as he has to himself; for a Mend is another 
8e]f ; in the same manner, therefore, as to exist one's 
self is eligible to every one, so also is it for one's 
friend to exist, or nearly so. But existence was said 
to he eligible on account of the perception of that 
which is a good : and such. a perception is pleasanj 
in itsel£ We ought, therefore, to be conscious of the 
existence of our friend; and this would result froml We ought, 
associating with him, and sharing his words and -^ be too'- 
thoughts ; for this would seem to be the meaning^cious of 
of the word society, when applied to men, and not, our friend'e 
as in the case of cattle, the merely feeding in the fexistence. 
same place." I^ then, existence is in itself eligible ; 

* The philosophy of Aristotle is the exact opposite of any- 
thing approaching to asceticism. The relation. subsisting be* 
tweeo a man and his friend is the same as that between him 
and another self. He is to love his friend as himself. The 
enjo yment s of friendship are derived from as clear a consdous- 
netf of '6ar' friend's existence as we have of our own. The 
mjorishinent and support of fiiendship are intercourse, asso- 
CMtioB, communion. Carry these principles a little further to 
thair lagitimate conclusion, and to what important results do 
tiiey lead ! Self-knowledge and the satisfaction of an approv- 
ing conscience are the result of self-communion. Friendship, 
or, to speak more properly, love to God, is kept up by that 
intimate and close communion which the Christian is ea« 
toaraged to bold with him. 
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to the happy man, being by nature something good 
and pleasant, and if the existence of a fmai k 
nearly the same, then a friend must also be of tin 
number of eligible things. But that which it 
eligible to a man, he ought to possess ; or else hs 
is deficient in that respect ; he, thei'efore, that is to 
be happy will need good Mends. 



CHAP. X. 

How many Fnendt a Man ought to have. 

1. Must we then make as many persons our friends m 
How maty possible 1 or, as it seems to have been appropriately 

d^Si^ile to ^^ ^ *^® ^^^ ^^ hospitaUty,— 

^*^®» ** Have neither many guests nor none." 

Hesiod, Works and Days, 713. 

So will the rule also apply in the case of friendship, 
that we should neither be without friends, nor yet 

2. have too many. The saying would seem to be 
Useful suitable altogether to those who are friends for the 
fnends. ^^^ ^£ ^-^^ useful : for it is troublesome to make a 

return of favours to a great many, and life is not 
long enough to do it. Consequently, more than 
•what are sufficient for each particular kind of life 
are superfluous, and an impediment to living weD, 

3. and therefore there is no need of them. And 
Pleasant a few friends for pleasure's sake are enough ; like 
friends. sweetening in our food. But with respect to the 
Virtuous good, should we have as great a ntmiber as possijblel 
fnends. ^^ -g there some limit to nimiber in friendahip, as 

there is in a political community ; for neither can 
there be a political community cpmpo^d <^ ten 
people, nor is it any longer a politicdi cominunifcy 
when composed of a hundred thousand : ' but the 

* This limitation of the number of persons constituting a 
political community may at first appear strange to us, who Are 
accustomed to the large and papulous communities of modem 
times; but we mu&t Temetx&ex \io^ ^ef^ «msii\^«a\2Ku^\iiasa«» 
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|iiantitj id not perhaps some ^ articular nuiuLer, 
jut only one between certain fixed limits. In the i 
sase of Mends, therefore, there is also some definite 
lumber ; and perhaps it is the greatest number with 
9irhom one can associate ; for this was thought to be 
bhe greatest sign of friendship. But that it is not 
[)ossible for the same person to associate and con- 
tiHue- in friendship with many, is plain. Besides, 
these must also be friends to each other, if all 
intend to pass their time with each other ; and 
this is dij&cult in the case of a great number. It 
is also difficult to sympathize in pleasures and painfl 
with many people ; for it is likely to happen at the 
same time, that a man may be rejoicing with one 
fiiend, and grieving with another. 

Perhaps, then, it is as well not to seek to have as •• 
many friends as possible, but only as many as are 
sufficient for society ; for it wpuMjSg^ Jm^q^oMgL^ 
to bea yery atcong.ftiend to many. Hence, also, 
Jfls^ impossible to be in love with many ; for love 
is a kind of excess in friendship : and it is felt 
towards one object ; and therefore excess in it can 
only be felt towards a few. So it seems to be in g, 
real fact : for ia friendship between companions, 
many do not become friends ; and those friend- 
ships which are most celebrated, are between two 
only.^ JThose who have many friends, and are 
familiar with everybody, are by no one thought to 
be friends, except in a political sense '/ and these 
are called men-pleasers. In the above sense, then, 
a man may be a friend to many, even without being 
a man-pleaser^ but really as a good man : but for 

h^ of enfranchised citizens, in even the largest of the Grecian 
states, as compared with the rest of the popiUation. See Polit. 
viL4. 

" The friendships of Saul and Jonathan, Damon and Pythiai , 
Py lades and Orestes, and so forth. 

^ In a political sense, t. e. in the same sense in which a man 
may be said to have a love for his country. The feeling of 
patriotism is of a wider and more extensive kind, not so much 
a matter of personal af'ichment ; or based, as friendship is, ia 
petvonsl qualities. 

S 
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tue SMike of virtue and the persons themselves, it it 
impossible to be a friend to many ; one most be 
oonteiit indeed to find a few such. 



CHAP. XI. 



Whether Friends are more needed in Protperiif or in 

Advereiiy f 

1. Is there greater need of friends in prosperity os 
Friends j^ adversity ? for they are sought for in both : smce 
?^ .^ the unfortunate want assistance, and thd fortnnste 
prosperity want persons to live with and to benefit ; for thej 
and ad- ^ wish to do good. It is more necessaiy to have 
versity. them in adversity ; whence in adversity there is 
More ne- need of useful Mends ; but it is moi:e honourable 
cessary in to have them in prosperity ; whence also the prof 
adversity, perous seek for good friends ; since it is more 
mmrable in desirable to benefit the good, and to live with them, 
prosperity. Besides, the very presence of friends is pleasant 

2. both in prosperity and adversity ; for those who are 
in pain feel relieved when their Mends sympathize 
with them. Hence one might ask the question, 
whether they as it were share the burthen; or 
whether perhaps it is not that, but that their pre- 
sence being pleasant, and the idea of sympathy, 
make the pain less. Whether they feel relievwl 
from this or any other cause, let us dismiss from 
our consideration ; but what we stated is evidentiy 
the fact. 

5. The presence of friends seems in a manner to 
cause a mixed feeling ; for the fact of seeing friends 
is pleasant, and particularly to one in miafortmie, 
and it becomes a kind of assistance, so as to prevent 
pain : since the sight and conversation of a Mend 
is able to comfort us, if he has tact ; for he knows the 
character of his friend, and what things give him 
pleasure and pain. But to perceive one's Mend 
ieoling paxD at one'^ o'thi td^ot^xvsas^ \s^ ^^^qM ; 

\ 
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for every one aroids being the cause of pain to Lis 

friends. Therefore, those who are of a manly i, 

disposition are cautious how they let their friends 

share their pain ; and unless a person is himself 

without sensibility, he cannot endure that his friends 

should feel pain on his account : nor does he at aU 

call in fellow-mourners, because he is not given to 

mourning himself. But women and effeminate men 

delight in having people to mourn with them, and 

love them as friends and partners in affliction. But 

in every case we ought of course to imitate the 

best. 

The presence of friends in prosperity makes us 5. 

pass our time pleasantly, and makes us conscious 

that our friends are feeling pleasure at our good. 

Therefore, it would seem that we ought to invite In pros 

friends to share our prosperity with alacrity ; for it is perity \te 

an honourable thing to be ready to do good to others : ^^^J? ^ 

but to share our adversity, we should invite them with f j^^ friei^ 

reluctance, for we ought to share our misfortunes as in tidver. 

little as possible : whence the saying, — aity relacl» 

ant. 
It is enough that I myself am unfortunate. 

We should call them in especially, when they 6. 
may render us great assistance, with a little trouble. 
We should perhaps, on the contrary, go to those 
who are in misfortune, without being c^ed in, and 
with alacrity. For it becomes a Mend to confer 
benefits, and particularly upon those who are in 
needy and did not ask it as a right : for in both 
cases it is more honourable and pleasant : but to 
those who are in prosperity, if it is to co-operate 
with them, we sho^d go willingly ; for this is the 
use of a friend : but if it is to enjoy their good 
fortune, we should go reluctantly ; * for it is not 
honourable t^ be anxious to receive assistance. 
But perhaps we must guard against appearing im- 
gracious in our refrisal ; for this sometimes takes 
place. The presence of friends, then, 'u necest^iry 
under all circumstances. 
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CHAP. XIL 

I%ai the most duirdble tMng for friei^ u Inttmaey, 

1 . Is it not the case^ then, that as the sight of the 
Society the beloved object is most desirable to lovers, and thej 
principal choose that sense rather than the others, as if lore 
frlendshir . ^^^rived from it especially its existence and its 

origin, so also society is most desirable to friends ? 
Tor friendship is communion. And as we feel 
towards ourselves, so do we towards our friends; 
and with respect to ourselves, the perception d 
Existence is desirable ; it is the same, therefore^ 

2. jwith respect to our friends^ But the eneigy of 
piendship consists in society; so that it iswidi 
Reason that friends are desirous of it. And in 
iwhatever each thinks that existence consists, or 
on whate ver account they choose life, in this thej 

3. wish to \asa their time with their friend& Henoe^ 
some ' drink together, some dice together, others 
exercise and hunt together, or study philosophy to- 
gether ; each passing their time in the occupation 
wliich they like best of all things in life ; for as 
they wish to live with their friends, they do and 
partake with them those things, by which they 

4. think that they can live in intimacy. Therefore, 
the friendsHip of bad men becomes depsaved : for 
they partake of what is bad, being unstable ; and 
they become depraved, by growing like each other; 
but the friendship of good men is good, being 

5. mutually increased by intercourse. Beside^ men 
The moral are thought to become better by energizing; and 
offf-^^d® by correcting one anotl^er: for they receive an 
■hip. " impress from each other in whatever they are 

pleased with : whence it is said, — 

You will learn wnat is good from the good. 

Of friendship, therefore, let so much be said. The 
cext thing ia to treat oi t\id «raL\)^<^ of pleasure. 
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CHAP. L 

Of Pleamre.*' 

After this, perhaps the next subject for discussion ;•, 
is pleasure ; for it seems above everything else to Pleasure 
l>e intimately connected with our nature. Hence, Ji'^^d o^ 
we educate the young, steering them, as it were, by j^ ethical 
pleasure and pain. It seems also to be of the importance 
greatest consequence towards laying the foundation S. 
of the moral character, that men should take 
delight in what they ought, and hate what they 
ought ; for these feelings continue throughout life, 
carrying with them great weight and influence 
on the side of virtue and a happy life j for men 
deliberately chopse what is pleasant, and avoid 
what is painfiiL . ^ 

It would seem, then, that we ought by no means 3. 
to pass over such subjects as these ; especially as 
they involve much difference of opinion. For some Erronfous 
say that pleasure is the chief good ; others, on the opinions 
contrary, that it is altogether bad ; some of these po*^cernin^ 
last, perhaps, from a persuasion that it really is so ; 
others, thinking that it is better in reference to 
human life, to d/e^lare pleasure to be among bad 
things, even if it be not so ; because the mass of 
mankind ha\e a propensity to it^ and are slaves to 

* ** The opinion that pleasure is tuc cinei good bad been 
jiuch advanced by the efforts of Democritus, the Sophists, 
Aiistippns, and ot^iers, and was entertained by many of the 
contemporaries of Aristotle and Plato. The dialogues of the 
tatter are full of objections to this popular theory : but in D6ne 
are they refuted with more care and labour than in the 
Philebus.*' — Brewer, To this diabgue the ethical student tsk 
weferred. 
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dieii- jjleasui'iis ; and tlierefura tliat it is riglit to 
draw them away to the opposite j by which ineaaa 
they would an-ive a.t the mean. But perhaps this 
not well said ; for argumecta about matters of 
)ling aLtl action are lesa convincing than facio. 
When, tliei"efoj*e, argumenta are at variance with 
what is evident to tte senses, they are despiaed, and 
are the destniction of the truth also ; for if he who 
pleasure is ever seen to be desiring it, he 
appears to Lave a leaning towards it, as if all plea- 
sure were of the same nature ; for to draw nice 
disjinctions ia not the character of the multitude. '' 
True statements, therefore, seem not only to be tho 
most useful for obtaining knowledge, but also for 
the regulation of life ; for when they agree with 
facta, they are belieTed. Hence, men eshort thoao 
who understand them to hve according to them. 
Enough, then, of such matters : let us now end 
rate the doctrinea wliich Lave been held on 
subject of pleasure. 



Opinioni Held on tin labjecl of Plan 




1. EuDOXua ■= thought that pleasure ■ 

* good, becauae ho saw all, both rational and 

^ tional, seeking it ; and in eveiy case that which 

* The elighCeat incaii«MMiicy of i^ondnct is Tatal to the 
uutboritT and influence of a margl teacher. If ba wBmi hi* 
beaiera against pleasure, and i> tlien seen to detole himwlf to 
the pursuit uf pleasure, even of an innacent kind, hia u^> 
ments are iuefTectnal, and hie warainga are nnbeeded, becwue 
the maas of mankind are unable to draw nice diElinctious, mnd 
to distinguish between lawful and aulavrfal pleasures. 

' Eudoins was a native of Cnidus, Rbo flourished about 
OI. e. iii. (B. C. 366). He was a disciple of the geomelfidat. 
Archjtas, and subsequently of Plato, by whom be «a> accom. 
'jianied in hia travels to Egypt. He was the author of ■ work 
on astronomy, which nas tranalaled into verse by Antus. 
Ree Hatthia:'a Histurv of Greek and Roman Lit., and Clinton'* 
ft«i, p. 36e. note (t\ 
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An object of choice k good, and. that, which is most prore that 
^ is the g^ 3atest good ; consequently, he considered pleMy" 
that the fact of all having a bias towards the same ^j^good. 
object proved that object to be the best for all ; -pint 
because each finds wliat is good for . himself, as he argument. 
does foocl; he argued, therefore, that what. is good 
to ally and what ^U aioa at, was the chief good. 

And his words were believed, more from the 2. 
excellence of his moral character than for their ^^^ *^^** 
own sake ; for he ]iad the reputation of being '*^^"- 
eminently temperate : it was therefore thought 
that he did not use tiois language. as being a friend 
to pleasure, but tliat the case really was so. "But 3. 
he considered, this doctrine, to be no less evident Second 
from considerinff the contrarv of pleasure ; for pain arsf'"***"^- 
isinitself an ol|ect shunned by aS, and its^ont^ 
is, in the same manner, an object chosen by all ; 
and that is especially an object of choice, which we Third 
choose, not on account of anjrthing else ; but plea- argument, 
sure is confessedly of this nature ; for no one asks 
for the sake of what he is pleased, as though he 
knew that pleasure wa;} eligible on its own account; 
and pleasure, if added to' any good whatsoever, Fourth 
makes it more eligible ; for instance, if added to argument, 
the act of justice or temperance ; and good can 
only be increased by the addition of itself 

This argument certainly seems to prove it to be 4« 
amongst gopds, but not more so than anjrthing else ; 
for everything is more eligible when in conjunction 
wiiih another good, (than when lefb alone. By a 5. 
similar argument, indeed, Plato overthrows the idea ^'f *° f 
of pleasure being the chief good ; ]because a plea- ^^he*""^ 
sant life is more eligible when joined, with prudence opinions of 
than without ; but if the union of the two is Eudoxus, 
better, pleasure simply cannot be the chief good ; *"*^ ^^^' 
for you can add nothing to the chief good which ^°^ * * 
will make it more eligible : and it is plain that 
nothing else can be the chief good, which becomes 
mure eligible when joined to any of those, things 
which are eligible on their own account. What 
is there^ then, of this natui*e in which vr^ casi '^«cx\- 
a'pnte ? for such ia the object of our mcjcirj. 1!VkO«ft ^. 
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wlio inidst that that is not a good wLicli all &im at, 
must take caxe that what they say does not amouiit 
to nathing : tor we assert tliat what all tliink, must 
really be. And he who tries to OTerthrow thia 
proof will not state any other more convindug ; 
for if it had been said that irrational beings only 
sought pleasure, there might be something in the 
objection ; but if rational beings also seek it, how 
can there be anytlung in what they say 1 Aiid jier- 
Laps even in the inferior beinga there is some 
natural good principle, superior to their general 
instincts, wiich aims at that good which ia pecu- 
liarly suited to them. 
7. Neither does what ia said respecting the argu- 
ment from the contrary appear to have any weight : 
for it ia said that although pain be an e^, it doea 
not follow that pleasure ia a good j for evil ia 
opposed to evil, and both are opposed to that wbicb 
js neither good nor evil ; in which they say what 
is by no means wrong in itself, but they do not 
happen to speak the truth in the case before us : 
for if both were evils, both must be objects of 
aversion ; or if neither of them were, then neithei" 
would he ; at least, they would be circiimRtoneeil 
alike ; but now it is evident that men avoid the one 
as an evil, and choose the other as a good : they 
are thei-efore opposed in the manner stated." 

" The object of this chagiter is M follows :— A ristoUn ia 
quite leadf la allon that jilraEUre ia a good, bnt not that it U 
the greatast good. WLilet, therefore, he is opposing Eudoins, 
who held the latter opiaion, he does not diugreo with Flaio. 
■0 far as he also is an opponent of Eadoxiu, and derJea Iliat 
plessure is the chief good. This, however, does not prerenl 
him in the ne>t diaplep from objecting t( ' 






,e following syllogism 



ia indeliDite ia an evil — 



■Bixi" of tix Pytbagureai 
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CHAP. IIL 

Other Opinions on the subject of Pleasure, 

KoB yet, because pleasure is not of the class of 1. 
qtialities, is it for that reason not a good ; for the ^^**° * 
energies of virtue are not qualities, nor is liappi- ^cnt^rf "* 
ness. ^ But it is said that good is definite, but fated, 
pleasure indefinite, because it admits of degrees. 2. 
Now, if this opinion is derived from the act of His second 
being pleased, the same thing will apply to justice 
and the other moral virtues (according to which it 
is evidently allowed that men become of a certain 
quality in each several virtue) ; for some men are 
just and brave in a .greater degree : it is possible 
also to perform the acts of justice and temperance 
in a greater or less degree. But if what they say 3, 
applies to pleasure abstractedly, there is reason to 
fear that they do not state the cause, if pleasures 
are some unmixed, some mixed. But what reason 
is there why, as health, which is definite, admits of 
degrees, pleasure should not be definite and do so 
likewise? for there is not the same symmetrical 
arrangement in all men, nor in the same person 

^ The arguments here fefuted by Aristotle mey be thus 
briefly stated : — (1.) All goods are qualities ; pleasure is not a 
quality, therefore it is not a good. (2.) Pleasure admits of 
degrees, therefore it is indefinite : now the Pythagoreans placed 
the indefinite (dSpiffrov, dirnpov) in their catalogue of evils. 
(3.) All motions are imperfect, and consequently all generation^ 
which is a species of motion, is imperfect. But ''good'' is 
perfect ; if, therefore, pleasure is a Kivritnci it is not a good. 
(4.) The same argument applies to dvairXrjpojtrirf which is a 

The following are the subdivisions of KivrjfTic given in the 
Categories, c. xi., and quoted by Chase in the notes to his 
translation. 

" From not being to being. — Generation. . 
From being to not being. — Destruction. 
From being to being more. — Increase. 
From being to being less. — Decrease. 
From being here to being there. — Change of place. 
From being ia this way to being in that \wiy.^-W\eT»X\\iti.'** 
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18 tLei-e alwa/s the same, but although relaxed, still 
health continues up to a certain point, and 6aSsa 
in degree. It is possible, then, that the case of 
ploiisure may be the same. 

4. Assuming the chief good to be perfect, and motions 
His third, and generations to be imperfect, they attempt to 

prove pleasure to be a motion and a generatum. 
iUit it seems that what they say is not oorrect, and 
tliat it is not a motion : for quickness and slowness 
ap]x?ar to belong to every motion ; if not absolutely, 
as in the motion- of the universe, yet relatively. 

5. Now, neither of these conditions belongs to |^eaf<ure ; 
for it is possible to become pleased quickly, a(« it is 
to become angry ; but not to feel.pleasu^ quickly, 
not even relatively ; but it is possible to walk, or to 

6. fz^^Wf and so forth, quickly or slowly. It is possi- 
ble, therefore, to change into a state of pleasure 
quickly or slowly ; but to energize according to it 
quickly is not possible (by which expression I mean, 
" to be pleased -). 

7. How also can it be a geiteration ? for it appears 
His fourth, that not aiijiihing is generated from anything ; but 

from whatever it is generated, into that it is dis- 
solved ; and yet that which pleasure generates, pain 
destroys. ® And again, it is said that pain is a want 
of that which is according to nature, and that plea- 
S. sure is the supplying of that want. But these are 
bodily affections ; consequently, if pleasure is the 
supplying of that which nature requires, that must 
feel the pleasure in which the supply takes phioe; 
that i<!. the body must feel it. Tina does not seem 
to be the case ; therefore, pleasure is not the sup- 
plying of a want ; but when the supply has taken 
place, then a man will feel pleasure ; and when the 
supply is cut off, he will feel pain. This opinion 

' Everything which is generated is dissolved into the 
elements out of which it was originally produced. Hus pro- 
cess, which is opposite to ykvtaiQf is te|in«l^^opa. Pleasore 
cannot therefore be a yevc(r(c, because it produces nothing 
which can be dissolved into its original elements. In fact, ok 
tne contrary, the sensations which pleasure geneimte, pain, and 
tkot pleasure, destroys.' 
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seems to liav3 originated in the pains and pleasures 9.^ 
coiinected with food : for when men are in ^ant, J'**"*^^ 
and have previously felt pain, they feel pleasure at oji.,inatcd. 
having the want supplied. 

This does not happen in all pleasures : for the lo. 
pleasures of mathematical studies are without pain ; 
and of the pleasures of the senses, those which come 
by smelling are so : and so are sounds, and sights, 
and many recollections also, and hopes. Of what, 
then, will these be generations ? for there have been 
no wants of anythmg to be supplied. 

In answer to those who bring forward Teprehen- 1 1 . 
sible pleasures, one might say, that these are not The case of 
pleasant ; for we must not think that because they repf®^^"-^ 
are pleasant to ill-di^osed persons, they are also g^pj g,- ' 
pleasant in themselves^ except to these particular plained, 
persons ; in the same way as we must not think 
those things wholesome, or sweet, or bitter, which 
are so to the sick : nor those white, which appear 
so to those who suffer from ophthalmia. Or diould 12. 
this be said, that pleasures are eligible, but not 
firom these sources ; just as wealth is eligible, but 
not to one who gets it by treason ; or health, but not 
to one who gets it by eating all kinds of things ? 
Or may it be said that pleasures differ in kind 1 for 13. 
those which proceed from honourable sources differ 
frt>m those which proceed from disgraceful ones ; 
and it is impossible to feel the pleasure of the just 
man without being just, or that of the musician, 
without being ' musical : and so on in otheif cases. 
But the difference which exists between a friend 14. 
and a flatterer seems to prove either that plcjasure '^*** "f^" 
is not a good, or that pleai^ures are different in Crated by * 
kind j for the former seems to associate with a comparisoo 
view to the good, the latter with a view to plea- between a 
cure ; and the latter is reproached, but the former ^"i '^^ ^^^ 
is praised ; as associating with a different motive. 

Again, do one would choose to live, having the !&• 
intellect of a child all his life long, taking pleasm'e 
in those things which please children, even if that 
j)\ea8ur8 were the highest possible *, hot \iO \fi^ 
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delight iu doing any thing disgraoeful, even if he 
was neyer to feel pain for so doing. Beside^ ire 
should be diligent about many things^ even if thej. 
brought no pleasure ; as about seeing, rememberiii|^ 

16. knowing, possessing virtuo. But whether pleaBures 
are consequent upon these things of necessity or 
no, makes no difference ; for we i£ould choose them, 

17. even if pleasure did not result from them. Coose- 
Condoiioii. quently, that pleasure is not the chief gocni, na 

every pleasure eligible, seems to be evidoni : and 
that some are eligible for their own sakes, diiTering 
cither in kind, or in the source from whence they 
are derived. Let this, then, be sufficient as to the 
opinions which have been entertained upon the 
subject of pleasure and pain. 



CHAP. IV. 
What Pleature tit f"'^^ i^^^ <*' renders perfect every energy. 

1. What the genus or species of pleasure is, will be- 
Pleasure come more evident if we resume the subject from 
lri«fon ^* *^® beginning. For vision seems to be perfect at any 

period of time j ^ for it is not in want of anything, 
which by coming afterwards will make its species 
perfect. But pleasure resembles this ; for it is a 
whole : and we cannot at any particular time re- 
ceive pleasure, the species of which would be per- 

2. fected if it lasted a longer time. Therefore it is 

w liy It IS j^Q^ ^ motion : for every motion takes place in time, 
not a mo- , , ' j • • r • j. xi. 

tion nor a ®^^ ^^^ some end in view ; as, for instuice, the 

generation, motion of building : and it is perfect, when it has 

produced what it aims at ; or in the whole time of 

3. its being built.K But in separate poitions of the 

' See Addison's beautiful paper on the perfection of ffjgfat» 
in the Spectator, No. 411. 

f The reading here adopted of this somewhat obBCnre pas- 
sage is that approved by Michelet, who says, with truth, that 
it is the only reading which conveys any sense. The argumcn 
IB as follows : — ^Plcaaute \s ^oeifecx ^\. «u^ tcicvtiv^wx. \ N«Vtf.T«uk 
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whole time, all the motioi3s are imperfect, and differ TUm. 
in species from the whole motion, and from one 
another ; for the putting of the stones together is 
different from the fluting of the colunm, and these 
again differ from the bmlding of the whole temple. 
And the building of the temple is perfect : because 4. 
it wants nothing towards the end proposed : but 
the construction of the foundation and the triglyph 
is imperfect : for each belongs only to a part. Con- 
sequently they differ in species ; and it is not pos- 
sible at any particular time to take a motion which 
is perfect in its species ; but if ever we can, it must 
be in the whole time. 

It is the same in walking, and every other mo- 5. 
tion. For if motion be the moving from one part Place, 
of space to another, there must be also specific 
differences of motion ; as flying, walking, leaping, 
and so on. And not only thus, but even in walk- 
ing itself; for the whence and the whither are not 
the same in the whole stadiimi, and in part of the 
stadium, or in one part of it and the other. Nor is C. 
it the same thing to cross this line or that ; for a 
person not only crosses a line, but a line in a parti- 
cular place ; and this is in a different place from 
that. We have treated accurately of motion in 
another place.^ 

It seems, however, not to be perfect in every part 7. 
of time, but that the greater number of motions Recapitol* 
are imperfect and different in species, if the whence ^^ 
and the whither constitute species. But the spe- 
cies of pleasure is perfect at any time whatsoever. 
It is plain, therefore, that pleasure and motion 8. 
must be different from each other, and that plea- 

any motion, e, g. the act of bailding, is imperfect at the end of 
any portion of time, and not perfect until the whole time ot 
building is completed. With respect to the architectuia. 
terms here used, the KpriiriQ is the base (the shoe as it were, in 
French le ioe) of the column. *Pd€d(a(nc by some has been 
understood to mean the levelling or erecting the column, by 
others the measuring it with a wand. Its true meaning is tho 
fluting ; in French cannelure. 

^ hihb Physics, Books III. and IV. 
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sm'e is of the number of things entire and pirfeci 
This also would s^pear from the &ct of its bemg 
impossible to move except in time, but we nuaj M 
pleasure without reference to time ; for that wfaidi 
is felt at any particular moment is something 
entire. 
9. But from all this it is dear, that it is inoorreetlj 
said that pleasure is a motion or generation ; fw 
these terms are not applied to everything;, but only 
to those things which are divisible and not entire : 
for there is no generation of vision, nor of a point, I 
nor of a unit : nor is any one of these a motion Gt 
generation, nor consequently is there a nu>ti<m or 
generation of pleasure ; for it is something entire. 
10. But since every perception energizes with refe* 
rence to its object, and that energizes peifecUy 
which is well-disposed with reference to the best of 
Pleasure ^^ ^^^ objects which &I1 under it (for this more 
accom- than anything else appears^ to be the nature of a 
panies, and perfect energy ; and whether we say that the per* 
is therefore ception energizes, or that in which the pero^ytion 
fection^of ^^esides, makes no difference : but in everything the 
every ai(T- energy is best of that which is well-disposed with 
Briais, Sui* reference to the best of all the objects which fall 
voiUf and under it) : this must be the most perfect and the 
^•'P'"- most pleasant : for pleasure is attendant upon 
every sense, as it is also upon every a^t of intellect 
and contemplation ; but the most perfect is the 
most pleasant, and the most perfect is the 
energy of that which is well-disposed with reference 
to the best of all the objects which &11 under it. 
Pleasure, therefore, perfects the energy : but plea- 
sure does not perfect it in the same manner that 
the object and the perceptive faculty do if they are 
good ; just as health and the physician are not in 
the same maimer causes of a person being hei^thy.*' 
12. But that there is a pleasure in every act of the per* 

• 

^ The physician is what the logicians call the efficient causer 
whilst health is the formal cause, of oar being healthy. Iq 
like manner, the object is the efficient cause, pleasure the 
formal cause. 
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ceptive faculty is evident : for we say that sigiita 
luotd Bounds ai'e pleasant : and it is also Evident 
that this is most so, when the perceptive faculty 
is the best, and energizes upon the best object; 
When the object perceived, and the faculty which 
perceives it, are of this nature, there will always be 
pleasure as long as there are an agent and a patient. 
Again, pleasure makes the energy complete, not as 13. 
the inherent habit would, but as some end added Pleasure 
to it ; it is just what the freshness of youth is to Perfects the 
those in the prime of life. ■ ^ aran^nhT 

As long, therefore, as the object of perception or rent halit, 
intellect be such as it ought to be, as "also the but as an 
faculty- which ju(^es or contemplates, th^re will be ^"^ *^*^®*^. 
pleasure in the energy t for when the patient and \^f * „ ^ *^ 
the agent are similar, and correspond- to' * one tinuous.* 
another, the same effect is naturally prodtic^d. 
Why, ^en, is no one continually pleased 1' is it 
that he becomes Migued ? for no human facitlties 
have the power of energizing continually. Plea^ite, 
therefore, cannot result, for it follows the energy. * 

But some things cause delight when they are 14. 
new, and for the same reason they do not cause it 
in the same degree afterwards ; for at first' the in- 
tellect is awakened, and energizes intensely in ihem, 
as, in the case of sight, those do, who look ^ead- 
&stly ; but afterwards the energy is not of the Same 
kin^ but relaxed, and therefore the pleasure also 
becomes dulled. But one might imagine that all 15. 
men seek pleasure, because all are desirons'of Hfe ; x)o men 
and life is a kind of energy ; and every one ener- from the 
gizes upon and with those things which' heibves ^.«*ifc of 
best; as, for example, the musician, with his hear- {jj^^pg ^^ 
ing, upon music ; the studious man, with hi^ in- the reverse! 
teUect, upon matters of speculation ; and so on 
with tlie rest. But pleasure makes the' energy 
perfect, and therefore it makes life perfe<Jt, which 
men desire. It is with reason, therefore, that they 16, 
also desire pleasure; for it makes life, which is 
eligible, perfect to each one. But let the questioL, 
whetter we choose life for the sake of Tgl^asswi^, a« 
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pleasure for the sake of life, be dismiiBed for tin 
present, for tliese seem to be intiiiuitelj couneeted^ 
and not to admit of separation ; for mihoiii a 
energy pleasure is not produced, and pleasure pe^ 
fccts every energy. 



CHAP. V. 

That Pleaturet differ in apeeim* 

1. Hence also pleasures seem to differ in species ; fat. 
Pleasares we think that things which differ in species an 
diflfer in made perfect by different things : for such seems to 
''^^e ' ^ *^® ^^*^ ^^^ natural and artificial productioiu^ 
energies ^ animals and trees, and paintings and statuei^ 
which they and houses and furniture. And also we think that 
perfect energies, which differ in species, are made perfect 
^^^^' by things which differ in species. But the energies 
of the intellect differ from the energies of the 
senses, and each of these differ from one another ia 
species ; consequently the pleasures which perfect 
them difier. 

3. This would also appear from the intimate con- 
Because of nection subsisting between each pleasure and the 
the con- energy which it perfects; for the appropriate 
tween^the' ple^^ire contributes to increase the energy; for 
pleasure persons who energize with pleasure judge of every- 
and the thing and perform everything with a higher degree 
®^®J8y. of accuracy ; as those who take pleasure in geo- 
perfects. i^etry become geometricians, and comprehend 

everytliing more distinctly. So also those who are 
fond of music, or fond of building, and so forth, make 
a progress in their peculiar employment, because 

4. they take pleasure in it. Pleasures, therefore, con- 
tribute to increase the energy ; but what contributes 
to increase must be intimately connected; and 
things which are intimately connected with objects 
differing in species, must themselves also difl^ in 
0pccio8. 
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Again, this would appear still more plainly fi'om 5. 

ike fsuct that pleasures arising from other sources Because 

ire impediments to energies : for . those who love pleasures 
. ^ , xj. .• X J.' . /. from othci 

music cannot pay attention to conversation it gources 

they hear any one playing, because they take destroy 
more pleasure in music than in the energy in energies* 
which they are engaged. The pleasure, therefore, 
which is attendant upon music, destroys the energy- 
which was employed in conversation. It is the 6. 
same in every other case, when a man is employed 
upon two subjects at once: for the pleasanter 
energy drives out the other ; and if there is a 
great difference as to the pleasure, so much the 
more, so that he cannot energize at all upon the 
other. When, therefore, we take very great delight 7- 
in anything, we cannot do anything else at all ; 
and it is only when we are but moderately pleased 
with one thing, that we employ ourselves in another : 
just as persons who eat sweetmeats in the theatre 
do so most when the actors are bad. But since the 
pleasure properly belonging to them makes the 
energies accurate, and more lasting, and better, but 
the pleasures arising from anything else spoU them, 
it is evident that they are very distinct. For plea- Oppositn 
sures arising from something else produce nearly pleasures 
the same effect as pains arising from the thing ^^^. 
itself; for energies are destroyed by the pains 
which belong to them ; for instance, if writing or 
reasoning is impleasant and painful to any one, he 
does not write or reason, because the energy is 
painful. The contrary effect, therefore, is produced 8. 
on energies by the pleasures and pains which pro- 
perly belong to them : but those properly belong to 
the energy, which follow upon it independently of 
anything else. It has been said also, that pleasures 
arising from other objects produce nearly the same 
effect as pain ; for they destroy the energy, but not 
in the same way. 

But since energies differ in goodness or badness, 9* 
and some are to be chosen, some to be avoided, and j^^"^^ 
%ther» neither, the jJeasures also are xelated m ^i^Mi ^q^v;^c*s 

t 
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wtil bad • RuoeiTBy ; for there isa pleasiune properly bttkngbg 

MMT. to ereij energy. That, therefore, which 'igpiofir 

to the good energy is good, and that whidi is jHEOper 

to the had energy is bad ; £ot the desires of honoos 

able things are praiseworthy, the desires ofdift* 

10. graceful ones to be blamed. But the pleasiiM^ 
which are contained in the energies, more propei^ 
belong to them than the desires ; for ' the kttof 
are c^inct both as to time and nature ; but the 
former follow closely upon the energies, asid aite ao 
inseparable from them, that it is questionable whe- 
ther the energy is not the same as the pleasure. It 
appears, however, that pleasure is not an operatioii 
of intellect or: of the senses; for that 'would be 
absurd; but because they are not separated, tbej 
appear to some to be identical 

11. As, therefore, the energies are differeiit^ so are 
Pleasures the pleasures. Now sight differs from toueh in 
differ ia purity, and hearing and smellinir differ fromtasle : 
V^tj their pleasures, thirefore, dS^Tin the same^y j 

and the pleasures of the intellect differ from these, 

12. and each differs frt)m the other. There ^oeaoan to 
Pleasures \^ g, pleasure properly belonging to every animal, 
menVnd ^ there is to each its proper work ; for it is that 
animals, which is according to its energy. And if we exa- 
becanse mine each case separately by itseli^ this would seem 
their ener- to be the case ; for the pleasures of a horse, of a 
gies differ. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ j^^^^^ differ : as Heraclitus says, thai 

an ass would prefer litter to gold ; for food ia 
^3. pleasanter than gold to asses. The pleasures, there- 
fore, of things which differ in kind are different 
also ; but it is reasonable to expect that the plea- 
sures of the same things should not differ. But 
they differ in no slight degree, at least in the case 
of men; for the same things give pain to some, 
and pleasure to others ; and to some they are pain- 
ful and objects of hate, to others pleasant and 
objects of love. The case is also the same in sweet 
things ; for the same things are not thought sweet 
by a man in a fever, and a man in health ; nor is 
the same thing tliow^t Nn^raiXs^ %XL\B:<«i2i^%aadbw 
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lirma^ m a good state of body : the same also ia tliQ 
case vniii- eyerTtluiig, . ^Ise. . ^But in . all such in* 
stances, that is thought to be the truth which 
appear? so to the good man. 

« If this is well .said^ as it appears to be, and if 14. 
excellence, and the good man, so for forth as he is True pica- 
good, are the measure of everything : those must ^^fch^i^ go 
be .pleasurcis which appear so. to him,, and those to the good 
thii^ pleasant in whidi he delights. But if what man. 
is disagreeable to him seems pleasant to any one, it 
is no wonder ; for there are many things which de* 
prave and injure men ; but sudi things are ;not 
pleasant, except to those men, and to others who 
are so disposed. With respect to those pleasures 15. 
which are confessedly disgraceful, it is evident that 
we must not call them pleasures except to the 
depraved. But of those pleasures which seem to 
be good, what particular one or what kind must 
we say isthe pleasure of man ? or is not this plain 
irom ihe energies 1 for pleasures follow upon them. 
Whether, then, there be one or more energies of l<^- 
ihe perfect and perfectly happy man, the pleasures 
which perfect them must properly be said to be 
the pleasures of man ; and the rest must be so in a 
secondary or even very inferior degree,^ just aa the 
energies are. 



CHAP. YI. 

On Happiness. 



Since we have spoken of the virtues, of the differ- 1. 
ent kinds of Mendships, and of pleasures, it remains Definitioa 
that we should discuss the subject of happiness in ^^ ^*PP^- 
outline, since we assumed this to be the end of g^Q|ed. 

^ The original is voWotrrStCt for which we have no equiva- 
lent in English. We could use the expression ** lower in an 
infinitetimal degree ;" but we cannot say ** a multesimal de- 
gree." This, however, would exactly express the signiftcatloa 
of the Greek, 
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human actions. Tlierefore, if we recapitulate what 
has been said before, the argoment irilj be more 
concise. 

2. We have said tliat it is not a liabit ; for if it 
Happiness i,veve, it miglit exist in a man who slept throughout 
areoi^n^ hia life, living the life of a phuit, and sufiering 
tu rirtue. fis greatest miafortimea. If, then, this does not 

3. ploaae na, but if we must rather bring it under 
% kind of energy, as was said before ; and i^ of 
energies, some are Eecesaary' and eligible for the 
sake of something else, others are eligible for their 
own sokes ; it is plain that we must consider 
happiness as one of those which are eligible for 
their own safces, and not one of those which are 
eligible for the sate of something else ; for happi- 
ness is in want of nothing, hut is self-sufficient. 

i. Now those energies are eligible for their own aakes, 
fi'om which nothing more is sought for beyond the 
energy. But of this kind, actions done according 
to viiiue seem to be : for the perlormance of ho- 
nourable and good acts is amongst things eligiblu 
Rraf^DA for their own aakes. And of amusements, those 
wby hapjii- are eligible lor their own sakos which are plea- 
nesa dotx ^ ^^^^ . £gj, ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ choose these for tho sake of 
in amuBe-' anything else ; for they are rather injured by them 
Blent. than benefited, since they neglect their persona and 

5. property. But the majority of those who are 
called happy fly to such pastimes as these ; and, 
therefore, those who have a happy turn for such 
pastimes as these are in favour with tyrants ; for 
they make themselves agreeable in those things 
which tyrants desire ; and such are the men they 

E. These things are thought to belong to ha.p[ 
because those who are in power pass their leoi 
them. But such men aie perhaps no proof; i 
neither virtue nor intellect conaiats in having ponjfl 
and fi-om these two good energies proceed ■ nor if 
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those, who have never tasted pui'e and libeiul plea- 
sure, fly to bodily pleasures, must we therefore 
think that these pleasures are more eligible; for 
children think those things which are esteemed by 
them the best. It is reasonable, therefore, to sup- 7 
pose, that as the things which appear honourable to 
tjhildren and men differ, so also those which appear 
so to the bad and the good will differ likewise, and 
therefore, as we have very often said, those things 
are honourable and pleasant which are so to the 
good man. But to every man that energy is most 
eb'gible which is according to his proper habit ; and, 
therefore, to the good man. that is most eligible 
which is according to virtue. 

Consequently happiness does not consist in 8 
junusement ; for it is absurd that the end should 
be amusement ; and that men should toil and suffer 
inconvenience all their life long for the sake of 
amusement ; for we choose everything, as we might 
fiay, for the sake of something else, except happi- 
ness ; for that is an end. But to be serious and 9. 
to labour for the sake of amusement appears foolish 
and very childish. But to amuse ourselves in order Saying c.^ 
that wtJ may be serious, as Anacharsis said; seems Anacha.-sia 
to be right : for amusement resembles relaxation. 
Helaxation, therefore, is noi; tne end, for we have 
recourse to it for the sake of the energy. But the 
happy life seems to be according to vii-tue ; and 
this is serious, and does not consist in amusement. 
"We say also that serious things are better than 10. 
those which are ridiculous and joined with amuse- 
ment ; and that the energy of the better part and 
of the better man is more serious ; and the energy 
of the better man is at once superior, and more 
tending to happiness. Besides, any person what- \l, 
ever, even a slave, may enjoy bodily pleasures no 
less than the best man ; but no one allows that a 
slave partakes of happiness except so far as that 
lie partakes of life : for happiness does not consist in 
fiucli modes of passing life, but in energies accord* 
lag to lirtue, aa has been said already. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Oh Contemplative Happintaa. 

I ■ 

1. Ir happiness be an energy according to vittue, it k 
Reasons reasonable to suppose thiat it is according to the 
^^y i^nn ' ^^®* vii-tiuj ; and this most be the virtue of tlie 
energy ac- best part of man. Whether, then, this best part W 
cording to the intellect, or something els^ — which is tiiou^t 
the best naturally to bear rule and to goyem, and to poflsew 
^*'*"^*.** '* ideas upon honourable and divine subjects; or 
to inteU whether it is itself divine, or the most divine of any 
lectoal property which we possess ; Hhe energy of this part 
virtue. according to its proper virtue must be perfect hap- 
piness : and that liiis energy is contemplative ha? 

2. been stated. This also would seem to agree with 
It is the what was said before, and with the truth : for thi» 
noblest. energy is the noblest ; since the intellect is the 

noblest thing within us, and of subjects of know- 
ledge, those are noblest with which the intellect b 
conversant. 
The most It is also most continuous ; for we are better 
^•oll^t»^nt. able to Contemplate continuously than to do any- 

3. thing else continuously. We think also that plea- 
The plea- g^jp^ must be united to happiness : but of all the 
iuni»>t. energies according to virtue, that according to wis- 
dom is confessedly the most pleasant : at any rate, 
wisdom seems to contain pleasures, worthy of admi- 
ration, both in point of purity and stability : and it 
is reasonable to suppose that this mode of life should 
be pleasanter to those who know it than to thcee who 

4. are only seeking it. Again, that which is called self- 
sufficiency must be most concerned with contem- 
plative happiness ; for both the wise man and the 
just, and all others, need the necessaries of life ; but 
supposing them to be sufficiently supplied with 
such goods, the just man requires persons towards 

5 whom and with whom he may act justly ; and iu 
like manner tJie tcmi^TQiX)^ xtxax^ ^wcA "tlU brav« 
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man, and so on with all the rest. But the wise 
man, if even by himself, is able to contemplate ; 
and the more so the wiser he is ; perhaps he will 
energize better, if he has co-operators, but neverthe- 6. 
less he is most self-suf^cient. This would seem also to 
be the only energy which is loved for its own sake ; 
.or it has no result beyond the act of contemplation ; 
t3Ut from the active energies, we gain more or less 
beyond the performance of the action. 
- Happiness seems also to consist in leisure^ for 7« 
•we^ are busy in order that we may have leisure ; It implici 
and we go to war in order that we may be at peace. *®^'^'^^*- 
Now the energies of the active virtues are exerted 
in; political or military afiairs ; and the actions with 
rei^ct to these are thought to allow of no leisure. 
Certainly military actions altogether exclude it; 
Cot no one chooses war, nor makes pr^arations for 
war for the sake of war ; for a man would be 
-thLOught perfectly defiled with blood, if he made 
his friends enemies in order that there mig^ be 
battles and massacres. The energy of the states- S 
man is also without leisure ; and besides ^e actual 
administration of the state, the statesman seeks to 
gain power and honoiirs, or at least happiness for 
himself and his fellow-citizens, different from the 
happiness of the state, which we are in search of, 
cleai'ly as being different. 

I^ then, of ail courses of action which are accord- 9, 
ing to the virtues, those which have to do with Recapiti*. 
politics and war excel in beauty and greatness ; and l*^***** 
these have no leisure, and aim at some end, and 
are not chosen for their own sakes ; but the energy 
of the intellect is thought to be superior in inten- 
sity, because it is contemplative ; and to aim at no 
end beyond itself, and to have a pleasure properly 
belonging to it ; and if this increase* the energy ; 
and if self-sufficiency, and leisure, and freedom from 
cares (as &x as anything human can be free), and 
everything which is attributed to the happy man, 
evidently exist in this energy ; then this must be 
^c perfect happiness of mau, when it attak^A \^ 
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ond of life complete ; for nothiog ia incomplete at 

those thiogs wtuch belong to bappiaesB. 

!. But such a life would be better than man could 

= attain to ; for he would live thus, not so lar forth aa 

" he ia man, but na there is in him something diTine."" 
But so £ir as this divine part surpasses the whole 
CompoTUid nature, s-o far does its energy surpass the 

1. energy which ia according to all other ■rirtne. If, 
then, the intellent he divine when compared with 
man, the life also, which ia in obedience to that, 
will be divine when compared with human life. 

2- But a man ought not to entertain human thoughts, 
aa some would ad-riae, because he is human, nor 
mortal thoughts, because he is mortal :" but aa iar 
as it is possible he should make himself immortal, 
and do eveiything with a view to hving in accord- 
ance with the best principle in him ; although it 
be small in size, yet in power and value it is far 

Z. more excellent than all. Besides, this would seem 
to be each man's " self," if it really is the ruling 
and the better part. It would be absurd, there- 
fore, if a man wei-e to choose not his own life, but 

<- the life of some other thing. And what was said 
before will apply now ; for that which pecidlarly 
belongs to each by nature, ia best and most pleasant 
to every one ; and consequently to man, the life 
according to intellect is most pleasant, if intellect 
especially constitutes Man. This life, therefore, ia 
the most happy. 

" Compare nhsc CLcero iaj« recpectmg tbe StoJca (da 
Fin. V. iv.) i " Vitce Butem degendie ratio nuuiine quidem illis 
[jUcuit quiFta, in contemplatione et cognitioce posila renun : 
quie quia deorum erit vil» a 



' Compare Hor. Od. IV. tH. :■ 

" ImniorUlia ne sperea, mon 

Quit rapit bora dieir." 
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CHAP. VIIL 

Continuation of the same subject* 

But that life which is accordinff to the other kind 1. 
of virtue, occupies the second place in respect to ^}*y ""* 
happiness ; for the energies according to it are be- happiness 
longing to human nature ; for we do what is just is saperiot 
and brave, and everything else which is in accord- to moral 
ance with the virtues, one towards another, in our l^appiness. 
dealings and our needs, and in actions and passions 
of every kind, observing what is becoming to each. 
But all these appear to belong to human nature ; 2. 
in some points moral virtue even seems to be the 
consequence of our corporeal nature, and, in many, 
to be intimately connected with the passions. Pru- 3. 
dence also is closely united to moiul virtue, and 
moral virtue to prudence ; if the principles of pru- 
dence are in accordance with the moral virtues, and 
the correctness of the moral virtues in accordance 
with prudence.® But these are knit together with 
the passions, and must relate to the whole compound 
nature of man ; and the virtues of the compound 
nature are human ; and therefore the life according 
to them, and the happiness according to them, are 
human. But the happiness of the intellect is sepa- 4 
rate ; and let it be enough to have said thus much 
about it, since extreme exactness is beyond the 
subject proposed. 

Litellectual happiness also would seem to require 5. 
external good in a small degree, or in a less degree '' ** '^^ '" 
than moral happiness. For let it be granted that "^^ °' 
both equally stand in need of the necessaries of life good, 
^even though he who is engaged in social duties 

^ Moral virtue chooses the right end ; prudence directs us 
in the choice of the right means to that end ; each is therefore 
imperfect without the other, and hence the intimate and in- 
separable union between the two of which Aristotle bere 
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rmplojs himself more about the body, and thhigi 
of that kind, for there would be some little diffir* 
ence), yet with respect to the energies there 'wiU 
be a great difference ; for the liberal man will want 
money in order to perform liberal acts, and the 
just man will want means to make returns^ iof 
wishes are uncertain, and even the unjust pretend 
that they wish to act justly ; the brave man sIbd 
will want power, if he is to perform anythisg 
according to his virtue; and the temperate man 
will want an opportunity to show his tempersDoe. 
For, otherwise, how will he or any other oharacter 
be known. 

6. A question has arisen, whether the deliberate 
preference, or the actions themselves, have the 
greater influence over virtue, sinoe it consists in 
both : now it is evident that its perfection must 
I'eside in both ; but for the perfection of actaona, 
many things are needed ; and the more so, the 

7. greater and nobler the actions are. But the con- 
templative man requires no such things, at least, to 
perform Us energy ; but they are, so to speak, im- 
pediments, at least tliey are so to his contempla- 
tion. So far forth as he is man, and associates with 
many, he chooses to perform acts of moral virtue ; 
he will therefore require such tilings in order to 
maintain his character as a man. 

8. That perfect happiness is a kind of contemplative 
Itisthe energy, might be sliown also from the following 
happinesf* considerations : that we suppose the eods to be pre- 
may sun- eminently bless(^d and happy. But what moral ac- 
pose that tions can we attribute to them ? shall they be just 
the gods actions ; or will it not appear ridiculous to represent 
enjoy. them as making bargains, and restoring deposits, 

* and so forth f Shall we, then, attribute to thorn 
ooui*ageous acts, making them imdergo formidable 
things, and meet danger, beoa'ise it is honourable ? 
oi' liberal acts 1 But to wJiom will they give ? and it 
is absurd to suppose that they liave money, or any- 
thing of that soiii. But if we say that they are 
tein]>eni*e, what wowAd tWx \\\evjjcv'V \%tv^a,\.V«. ^raiUie 
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al»urd, because they have not Lad desires? p And it 10. 
ire went through every case, moral actions would We cannot 
Be^m insignificant, and unworthy of gods. Bui yet J**"^***® ^ 
aU suppose that they live, and therefore energize ; actions!^™ 
&r we do not imagine that they sleep hke ]^dy • 
tnion.9 To him, therefore, who lives, if we take 
away moral action, and still more do, production, 
Irhat is lefb besides contemplation ? So that the 11. 
energy of the Deity, as it surpasses all others in B^* onl? 
blessedness, must be contemplative : and therefore, I?*°i^t*^°"' 
of human energies, that which is nearest allied to 
this must be the happiest. 

A proof of this also is, that other animals do not 12. 
partake of happiness which are deprived altogether 
Df such an energy. For to the gods, their whole 
life is blessed ; and to men, as far as there belongs 
to them some resemblance to such an energy : but 
no other animal is happy, because they in no way 
}iartake of contemplation. As far, therefore, as 13. 
contemplation extends, so far does happiness ; and ^^ animal 
whoever have more capacity for contemplation, cTbabie^of 
liaye more happiness^ not accidentally, but in the it. 
way of contemplation itself, for it is of itself valu- 
able. So that happiness must be a kind of contem- 
plation. 

f IIow much more philosophical are the following ohserva- 
tions of Bishop Butler on the happiness of heaven (Anal. 
Part I. c. V.) ; — '* Nor is our ignorance, what will be the em- 
ployment of this happy community, nor our consequent igno- 
nuice, what particular scope or occasion there will be for the 
exercise of veracity, justice, and charity, amongst the members 
of it with r^^d to each r^^^her, any proof that there will be 
no sphere of exercise for toose virtues. Much less, if that 
were possible, is our ignorance any proof that there will be no 
occasion for that frame of mind, or character which is formed 
by the daily practice of those virtues here, and which is a result 
from it. This at least must be owned in general* that, as the 
government established in the universe is moral, the charactiv 
of virtue and piety must, in some way or other, be the condi- 
tion of oar happiness, or the qualification for it." 

^ The story of Endymion is well known. Cicero alludes to 
it in his De Finibus, V. xx. : — ** Itaque ne si jucundissimis 
quidem nos somniis usuros putemus, Endymionis somnum 
mnbh veJimus dari : idque si accidat, mortis mstat ^\ile;Tfra&.^^ 
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U. 

How far 
external 
goods 
necessary. 



15. 



16. 
The opi- 
nions of 
Solon and 
Anaxago- 



ras. 



17. 



18. 



The liappy roan "will need external prosperity, m V< 
far forth as he is man ; for human nature is oat 
sufficient of itself for contemplation ; but the bo^ 
must be in health, and it must have food 4Eid li 
other care and attendance. We must not however 
imagine that the person who is to be happy inO 
want many and great goodsf, because we say that 
without external good he can be blessed ; for sdl* 
sufficiency does not consist in excess, nor does 
action. But it is possible to perform honourable 
things without being lord of earth and sea ; for a 
man may be able to act according to virtue vitli 
moderate means. We may see tliis plainly: for 
piivate individuals are thought to perform good 
acts no less than men in power, but even more so. 
And it is sufficient to have a competence, for the 
life of that man will be happy, who energizes accord- 
ing to virtue. Solon also perhaps gave a good 
description of the happy man, when he said, that 
in his opinion it was he who was moderately sup- 
plied with external goods, who had done the most 
honourable deeds, and lived temperately ; for it is 
]>ossible that men who have moderate possesions 
sliould do what they ought. Anaxagoras also seems 
to have conceived the happy man to be neither rich 
nor powerful, when he said, that he should not be 
surprised if he was thought absurd by the multi- 
tude ;' for they judge by externals, having a percep- 
tion of such things only. 

The opinions of wise men, therefore, seem to 
agree with what has been said ; such statements, 
therefore, carry with them some weight. But we 
judge of truth, in pi-actical matters, from facts and 
from life, for on them the decisive point turns ; and 
we ought to try all that has been said by applying 
it to &icts and to life ; and if our argimients agree 

' The meaning of this passage is, that Anaxagoras evidently 
did not think that riches or power constituted happiness ; be- 
cause, he said, that if he was asked who was a happy man, hfl 
should probably point out one whom the world wvuld coniidef 
foolish and absuid* 
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with fects, we may receive them ; hut if they are at 
finance, we must consider them as mere words. 
.. He also who energizes according to intellect, and 19. 
pays attention to that, and has it in the hest state, Me who 
18 likely to he most heloved hy the ffods : for if any f°®^^*^, 

"■-J*. -J X T. xr • I. S. J -x • thus will bt 

regard is paid to human affidrs by the gods, as it is ^^^g^. y^^^ 
thought that there is, it is reasonable to suppose loved by 
. that they would take pleasure in what is the best the gods, 
aad nearest allied to themselves : but this must be because he 
the .intellect ; and that they would be kind in re- ^^^,1^* 
turn to those who love and honour this most, as to them. 
persons who pay attention to their friends, and who 20. 
act rightly and honourably. But that all these 
qualities especially belong to the wise man, is quite 
clear; it is probable, therefore, that he is at the 
same time most dear to the gods, and most happy ; 
so that even in this way the wise man must be the 
happiest man. 
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Thai it u not sufficient to be acquainted with the Theory of 
Virtue, but to possets Virtue, and practise it. 

If, then, we have spoken at sufficient length of these 1. 
matters, and of the virtues, and also of friendship Moral pre- 
and pleasure, must we think that our ori&dnal plai ^*"^s."o^ 
is completed ? or is the end in practical matters, unless th« 
according to the common saying, not the contem- student 
plating and knowing all things, but rather the ^^ ^^^^ 
practising them 1 K so, it is not sufficient to know Pfc^o^^N 
the theory of virtue, but we must endeavour to to^y^^tne • 
possess and employ it ; or pursue whatever other therefore 
means , there may be of becoming good. Now, if educatioi* 
mere treatises were sufficient of themselves to make "^^^^^ J'® 
men good, justly " would they have received many 2°°^^ ^'^ 
and great rewards," as Theognis saj^s, " and it would 

* This chapter is the connecting link between the Ethics and 
Politics. 
" The passage to which Aristot)t alludes \a a% ^oW.O'i^^x— 
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5. be our duty to provide ourBeWeB witk theoL Bit 
the truUi 18, that they seem to have .power to.uiip 
on and to excite young men. of liberal nmid% wai 
to make a oharaoter that is geneiouB and.tmlyfinj 
of the honourable, easUy influenced by virtue ;:.lvft 
that they have no power to persuade the moiltitiiiD 

4. to what is virtuous and honourabla For it is not 
^ V^f""^ the nature of the masses to obey a sense of ihsne^ 
led by fear. ^^|. f^g^. q^^ ^ abstain from vidous things becsoM 

it is disgraceful, but for fear of punishments ; ftr 
they live aooording to the dictates of passion, and 
pursue their own peculiar pleasures, and the mstns 
of gratifying them ; they fly also from the oontruy 
pains ; but of what is bonouraUe and truly pleaMUit^ 
they have no idea, inasmuch as they never had a 

5. taste for them. What reasonings then, can efifecta 
Cannot be change in such men as these) for it is not posBible^ 
reasoned ^j, ^^ j^^ j^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^P what has been ftr a 

long time impressed upon the moral character ; but 
it is perhaps a great things if » when everything is 
present by which we are thought to become good, 
we can partake of virtue. 

6. But it is thought that men become good, some 
Ways of by nature, others by practice, others by teaching, 
farming j^Q^ £^ ig piaiii that whatever belongs to nature is 
'^*^^*^* not in our own power, but exists by some divine 

causes in those who are truly fortunate. But rea- 
soning and teaching, it is to be feared, will not 
avail in every case, but the mind of the hearer must 
be previously cultivated by habits to feel pleasure 
and aversion properly, just as the soil must, which 
nourishes the seed. For he who lives in obedience 
to passion, would not listen to reasoning which 
turns him from it ; nay, more, he would not under* 
stand it. And how is it possible to change the 

7. convictions of such a man as this ? On the wlude, 
it appears that passion does not submit to reasoning, 
but to force. There must, therefore, previously exist 

*' If to the ions of iEsculapins had been given 
To cure the vices and bad hearts of men, 
Many and g;reaX ivoiBl\dL \^bs\s \«wc^\!a?i«\MKcu^ 
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a character in some way connected with Tirtue, 
laving what is honourable^ and hating what is dis- 
graceful.^ But to meet with right education in the 8. 
path of virtue from childhood is difficulty unless one Education 
•18 brought up under such laws : for to live tempe- ^^ ^ , . 
cately and patiently is not pleasant to the majority, i^^^^ ' 
and esped^y to the young. Therefore, education 
and institutions ought to be regulated by law ; for 
they will not be painful when they have become 
famih'ar.^ 

Perhaps it is not sufficient that we should meet 9 
with good education and attention when yoimg ; Education 
but dnce when we arrive at manhood we ought y ^^^' 
also .to study and practise what we have learnt^ we ga^^for 
should require laws also for this purpose: in short, men as 
we should want laws relating to the whole of life ; well as 
for the 4nasses are obedient to compulsion rather c'^ildren. 
than: to reasoi^ and to punishments rather than to 
the principle of honour. Therefore, some think lo. 
that legislators ought to exhort to virtue, and to 
urge men on by appealing to the principle of 
honour, since those who are good in their practice 
will obey when they are led; but to impose chas- 
tisements and punishments on those who are dis- 
obedient and naturally indisposed to virtue, and to 
banish altogether the incurable ; because he who is 
good^ and lives with regard to the principle of 
honour, will obey reason ; but the bad man desires 
pleasure, and is corrected by pain, like a beast of 

* In the original, icaroiccuxi/xof , from icar^xa). Hence the 
signification of the word is, so disposed as to be restrained or 
kept in check by virtuoas principles. 

' It is remarkable to observe how little practical benefit the 
moral philosophers of antiquity seem to have felt would be 
derived from their writings; what faint motives they could 
arge to influence the generality of mankind. For how far 
could the love of virtue in itsdf urge men to become virtaonsy 
who had no taste for virtue ? The very fact of loving virtue 
for virtue*! sake, pre-supposes a proficiency in morak far 
i)eyond the general state of mankind. Some other motive was 
then cleariy necessary for men sunk in vice as the heathen 
world, a powerful motive, which no heathen, no human philo« 
wopby, could supply. 
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.. burthen. Therefore, it i* a common saying, that 
the piuQS ought to be such as arc most opposed to 
tie pleaaiirea which aro loved. 

Now, then, aa has been siud, lie that ia to be agood 
man must have been educated well, and have been 
made to form good habita, and thus continue tu 
Utc under good inatitntions, anil never practisif 
what ia bad, either involuntarily or voluntarily; bmcI 
this ia to be done by living in obedience to sonn- 
intelligent principle, and Bome right i-egulation. 
which has the power of enforcing its decrees. But 
the paternal authority has no strength, nor com- 
pulaoiy force ; nor, in flhort, the authority of auv 
one man, unless he is a king, or some one of that 
sort ; but the law does jHJasess a comp'iJaoiy power, 
since it ia reason proceeding from a certain pni- 
dence and intelHgence ; and besides, men hate 
those individuals who oppose their appetites, even 
if they do it rightly ; but the law is not odions 

;. when it prescribes what is good. In the city of 
Locedcemou alone, with a few others, the le^slator 
seema to have pdd attention to education and insti- 
tutions ; whilst in most states such matters have 
been neglected, aud each Jives as he pleases, like 
the Cyclops, 

Administering the Ian for his cliildren and wife.' 

I- It would therefore be best that the state should paj- 
attention to education, and on right principles, and 
that it should have power to enforce it : but if 
neglected as a public measure, it would seem to be 
the duty of eveiy individual to contribute to the- 
virtue of his chililren and friends, or at least to 
make thia his deliberate purpose. 

>' From what has lieen said, it would seem that a 
man would be best able to do this if he made him- 
self fit for legislation ; for public systems of ednn- 

' " Each rales his race, hia nngiibour not his 
Heedless o( olhere, to his own Eevere." 

F»|)e, Horn. Od.f[ 

So also JuiFnal (Sat. liv.) deBcribes a dom< 
••Antiphates irfpidi lari«, ac Polypbemus. " 
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tion are eviduutly made by tte laws ; aiid those are 
good wliich are made by good laws. But wbetliei' 
thesu lawa be written or imwritteu would seem tc 
make no difference ; not whether they are those by 
-which one or many pereona are to be educated, as 
it makes no difference ia muBic, iu gymuastica, aud 
other branches of oducatioo. For in the same waj la. 
ttftt legal enactments and aiatoma have authority 
in states, bo also the words of a, father, and customs, 
have authority in private families j and still greater 
authority on account of the relationship, and the 
benefits conferred : for children have a natural affec- 
tion for their parents, and are naturally disposed 
to obey. Moi-eover, private education difiers from J^- 
publio ; as is the case in medicine j for universally ' ' 
abstinence and rest are good for a man in a fever ; ^, 
but to a particular individual perhaps they are not ; c:i 
and the pugilist perhaps does not use the same style 
of fighting with all It would seem, therefore, that 1 8. 
the caae of the individual might be studied with 
greater accuracy, if the education was private ; for 
then each ia more likely to meet with what suits 
him. But still a physician, or a gjnnnastic master, 
or any other master, would take the best cure of the 
individual, if he knew the general rule, namely, 
what ia good for all men, or for all of a certain 
class i for the sciences are said, aud with truth, to 
have to do with general rules. 

Nevertheless, perhaps, there is nothing to hinder 19- 
one from taking good care of an individual, even if 
one has no scientific knowledge, but oidy accurately 
esamines by experience what liappens to each 
individual ; oa some physicians seem to be the best 
physicians to themselves, although they are not 
nt all able to assist aoother. Perhaps it may be 20 
thought that he who wishes to become skilled in 
art, or lit to study any subject theoretically, should 
no less havo recourse to the universal, and make 
himself acquaiiitcd with it, aa far as may be ; for 
we have said that the sciencea have to do with the 
luiversal. And perhaps he who wisios to mate Tl"5 
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tioanecei. nien better by edncation, whether many or few, 
•ary to an ghQ^^j endeavour to become fit for the duties of a 
21^ legislator, if it is by laws that we becxMne good. 
For to give a good disposition to any one, and 4o 
the particular person intrusted to him, is not in 
the power of every one, but if of any, it is in ihe 
])ower of him who possesses knowledge : as is tlie 
case in medicine and other arts, in which it is pos- 
sible to study and become ^-ise. 

22. Should we not, then, after this, ascertain from 
what sources, and by what means, a maa miglit 
become fitted for the duties of a legislator, or, as in 
other cases, must he learn the science of legklation 
from those who are skilled in politics ? for it was 

How leg^. supposed to be a part of poHtical scienoe. Or does 
lation is to the case of poHtical science appear to be different 
be taught. £j,^jjj^ ^j^|. ^£ ^.j^^ other sciences and fsieuHies ? for 

in the others the same men seem to teach the &- 
culties, and energize upon them ; as^ for example, 

23. physicians and painters. Now the sophists profess 
Professions to teach politics, but not one of them is a practical 
Booh^ts poHtidan ; statesmen do tliis, who would seem to 

do it in consequence of a kind of faculty, and from 
experience rather than on any intellectual prin- 
ciple ; for they do not seem to write or to speak 
upon such subjects (and yet it would perhaps be a 
lucre honourable employment than to make forensic 
speeches and public hai*angues) : nor do they seem 
to make their own sons, or any others of their 

24. fiiends, politicians. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that they would do so if they could; for they 
could not have left any better legacy to their 
fellow-citizens, nor could they have wished any 
better tiling for themselves than this fticulty, nor 
consequently to their best friends. 

25. However, experience seems to contribute not a 
Advantages little j for otherwise men would not become better 

MeV politicians by being accustomed to political afl&irs. 

the poli- It seems, therefore, that those who are desirous of 

ticiai:. knowledge on political science, need also experience. 

2$, But those soplinsts w\io -^Toi^saVX., ^i^icsii Xi^XsfcN^i;^ 
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for from teaching it : for they do not at all know 
either what is its specific nature, nor what is its 
object-matter : for else they would not have 
assumed it to bo the same with rhetoric, or even 
worse; nor would they have thought that it is 
easy to legislate, merely by making a collection of 
approved laws, because it is possible to select the 
best ; as if this selection were not a work requiring 
intelligence ; and as if a correct discrimination 
were not of the utmost importance here, just as it 
is in music. For the experienced form a right 27. 
judgment of works in every case, and understaiid 
by what means, or how they wi^ be accomplished, 
and what sort of things harmonize with each other; 
but the inexperienced may be contented, if they 
are not ignorant whether the work is executed well 
or ill, as in the case of painting. Now, laws are, 28. 
as it appears, 'Hhe works'* of political science. 
How then can a man from the study of these 
become fit for the duties of a legislat(Hr, or select 
the best 1 for it does not appear that men become 
physicians from studying prescriptions ; and yet 
the authors endeavour to state not only the cases, 
but ajso in what manner they may be cured, 
and the proper mode of treatment, distinguishing 
the symptoms of each disease. But these are 
thought useful to the experienced; but to those 
who have no knowledge upon the subject, useless. 

Perhaps, then, collections of laws and of consti- 29. 
tutions ^ would be useful to those who are able to ^9J^ |f 
study the theory, and to decide what is done well, ^^ j^^^ ^j* 
or the contrary, or what kind of laws are suitable useful, 
to certain cases : but to those who go through such 
collections without having form^ a habit, the 
power of forming a correct judgment cannot 
belong, except it belongs to them spontaneously; 
but perhaps they might thus become more intelli- 
gent on these subjects. Since, therefore, all former 
writers have passed over without examination the 

^ Aristotle himself wrote a treatise on this svib^ect^ ^Vi\c\\ \b 
BOW lo$t to us. 

V 2 
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30. subject of legislation, it would perhaps be better 
Since for us to examine it ourselves, and, in short, the 
bw* beoa"* whole subject of politics, in order that the philo- 
passed over sophy of human natui'e may, as fitr as is in our 
by others, power, }>e completed. First,* then, if anything 
Ariatotle jj^g been well said by our predecessors on any par- 

wX^Tthe ^^"""^ F>i^*' 1?* «8 endeavour to exphun it : then 
lubject. ^^ A comparison of the different foims of govern- 

31. ment, let us examine what kind of qualities pre- 
serve and destroy commonwealths, and each par- 
ticular form of ^vemment, andfor what rea^ 
some are administered well, and others the contrary : 
for when these points are considered, we shall 
])erhaps be better able to have a comprehenave 
view of what form of government is best, and how 
each is regulated, and what are its laws and insti- 
tutions. Let us then make a commencemesf«. 

* Aristotle here prepares the reader for the three parts into 
which his Politics is divided. Namely : — (1.) Booki 1. 11. 
(2.) III.— VI. (3.) Vil.VlII. 
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BOOK I. 
CHAP. L 

CoNTBAST the ethical system of Aristotle with that of Plato, 
and illustrate your assertions by quotations from his works. 

Define the chief good. 

Of what science does Aristotle consider the chief good to 
be the end ? 

What are the subdivisions of that science ? 

Of how many ethical treatises was Aristotle the author 1 

Name them, and state what you know respecting each. 

Explain fully the terms kvipyeia, epyov, IvvafxiCy t^ic. 

Show that the ends of the chief arts are superior to those 
of the subordinate arts. 

CHAP. n. 

Show the practical utility of the knowledge of the chief 
good. 

Prove that the political, i. «. the science of social life, is 
the master science. 

What arts are comprehended under it ? 

Show that Aristotle's doctrine of the subordination of 
ethics to politics harmonizes witk t\i^ N?aj 'ffik. ^\cL55a. *v>sn«. 
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Greeks viewed the relation between an individual aud tho 
state. 

CHAP. III. 

Wliat do you mean hj an exact scie: oe ? 

Give instances in illustration. 

Show that neither politics nor ethics are exact scienceab 

On what does exactness depend ) 

Distinguish between necessary and contingent matter. 

How are men qualified to judge of subjects ? 

WI17 is a young man not a fit student of ethics ? 

Wliat do you mean by a young man ) . 

CHAP. IV. 

What is the good aimed at by the political science ? 

What is the name universally given to it 1 

Mention different theories respecting it. 

Which of these is the Platonic theory 1 

Explain fully the difference between analytical and syn- 
tlietical reasoning. 

What is to direct us in the selection of either of these 
two methods ] 

Distinguish between empiiical and scientific knowledge. 

What pi-evious education is necessary for the ethical 
student ? 

Quote the passage from Hesiod given in this chaj)ter. 

CHAP. V. 

How many theories of happiness does Aristotle enumerate 
ill this chapter 1 

Why does he enimierate so many 1 

Name them, and show their incorrectness. 

Explain the terms esoteric, exoteric, encycHcj^iHia^acroa- 
matic. 

Give Cicero's definition (de Fin. V. v.), and show its in- 
correctness. 

In what part of tliis treatise does Aristotle consider tho 
contemplative life 1 
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Why does he defer it so long 1 

Explain the term ftiaioc. 

Show that wealth cannot be the chief good. 

CHAP. VL 

Explain Plato's doctrine of the Icia, 

Distinguish between Ihia and el^oc. 

Does Aristotle ftdly examine the truth or falsehood o* 
Plato's theory or not 1 

Distinguish between. " idea " and " abstract idea." 

What points in Plato's theory does Aristotle show to be 
inconsistent with the doctrine that " the good " is an idea 1 

Has Aristotle's behaviour to Plato ever been impugned 1 

State what you can in his defence. 

Distinguish between aoidfiul ei^tjtiko), and avjitXriToL 

Name the ten categories. 

Give an account of Pythagoras and Speusippus. 

What is meant by the (rvrrroiyia twv ay aBm' 1 

How is the argument affected by the division of good« 
into two classes 1 

What are those classes ? Give examples. 

If in different things the definition of their goodness 
differs, how do you account for the common name 1 

After all, what is the principal objection to the ideal 
theory ? 

If the idea existed, would it be practically useful 1 

CHAP. VII. 

Explain the meaning of deliberate preference {irpoaipefri' ). 

"By a different path our argument has arrived at t]i6 
same point." Explain this. 

How msmy degrees of finality are there 1 

Prove that happiness is final, "per «e," and self-sufficient. 

Explain self-sufficiency. 

What is the epyov of any species. 

What, therefore, is the epyoy of man ? 

State the successive steps by wiiich Aristotle builds^ uf 
Us definition of happiness. 

Define happiness. 
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Ji^xptain the meaning a[ jHoc rtXiioc. 
By what motliods arij Si'st principles obtained ! 
Explain the meaning of the term induction, taking 
I I{ Itetoric aa jour authoritj". 

CHAF. VIIL 

"What ia Aristotle's object in quoting prevalent opinionfl 
K>n the subject of happiness 1 

State those mentioned by him. 
lo what philoao]iher3 aie they to be uttributed 1 
To what sect of philosophers ia the threefoW division of 
I g'loda due ! 

What sect adopted this division 1 

What thi'ee qualities are combined in Aiistotle's notioii ol 

t^iiote the Delian inscription. 

How far is external prosperity necessary to happiness ? 



CHAP. IX 

What three questions does Aristotle discusa 
tmrce of liappiness 'I 
How does he settlti tlmt of its being of divine ori^ii jTJ 
Does tliis illustrate his practical turn of mind i 
Why does it not come by chance ) 
Prove that it ia acquired by training. 
Wliy cannot brutes be called happy t 
How far can children be called so I 

CHAT. X. 



I 



In what sense is the liappiuess of the den<l con^teut 
I *arith Aristotle's theory ) 

What idea would yon form, of Aristotle's ojiioiiia reapert- 
ng the condition of man after death, from this or my olfaei 
part, of his works 1 

Quote any passages from ancient aiithoi's wliicb embodjr 
I the prevalent views on this subject. 

r State the different steps in Aristotle's cxamlnattoii . id ^ 
tiulon's saying. 
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What conclusion would you draw from this chapter gene- 
rally as to Aristotle's opinion of the relation between happi- 
ness and the accidents of fortune ? 

What is the only source of wretchedness 2 
Explain the expression iKavtog KEyppriyrifxivoQ» 
Distinguish between fxaKapiog and ivZaifxiov, 
When we call men happy, with what reservation do we 
do so ? -^' 

CHAP. XL 

What does Aristotle think of the degree in which the 
dead are aflEected by the good or ill-fortime of the living ] 

Does he think tliat their happiness is increased or 
diminished thereby? 

How does he illustrate his opinion with reference to Greek 
ti^edy ? 

Quote parallel passages from Horace and Cicero. 

CHAP. xn. 

To what class of things does happiness belong ? 
Can it be a capacity 1 

What are the characteristics of things praised ? 
Can happiness be of the number of these ? 
What objects are beyond praise 1 

What was Eudoxus's opinion ] and how far did it agree 
-^ith that of Aristotle ? 
Who was Eudoxus ? 
Distinguish between praise and encomium. 

CHAP. XIIL 

Wliy is it requisite to inquire into the nature of viitue ? 

Why of human virtue 1 

3low does this lead to the necessity of an analysis of tlw 
^^ture of the soul ? 

How far is the investigation to be caniod 1 

How many parts are there of the soul ? 

-Aje these neceasarily physically divisible ? 
' AVhat are they 1 
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^^^H What ajre the subdiTisions of the irrational pert t 

^^^H With which of these ia virtue concerned ? 

^^^H Whence arises a doubt as to the maimer in trliicii tlu 

^^^B iljvkion should be m&de 1 

^^^H Draw out tabular -views of the divii^ons according as yon 

^^^V ftdopt one or other principle. 

^^^^ Compare the Greek word liwx^ with the Latin wordi 

ITiimiis and aitima. 

How does the division of the soul lead to a divimon ol 

virtues J 



1 




I 



tow many kinds of virtuea are there ? 
riow is each produced 1 
State the verbal argument of whicli Aristotlo makes nu 

Mention any other verbal argiimentg wliich he iisea. 

la the use of verbal arguments to be expected from th« 
tenor of bis philosophy J 

By how many arguments does he prove that mcral Tirtu-'^ 
is not a natural gift ^ -' 

State them, and give some of the examples uhicb 1^k-° 
adduces in illustration. 

Show liow his argument bears on the question of educatjo.:^^''' 

CHAP. II. 

Show from examples tbo truth of Aristotle's aasertic;:^^'' 
that this treatise is eminently practicaL 

What does ho mean by a'u S^iiopiaq lytKa dinrip ai aXXni''^* 

What relation does right reason (opBoe Xvyac) bear ^^* 
\-irtue generally 1 

In what jMirt of his treu.ti.'w does he enter npon the sii "*" 
ject of right reason fully) 

Why ia it more appropriate there than here t 
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"Why should the discussion of the moral virtues precede 
that of the intellectual ) 

Why is it unadvisable to lay down particular rules of 
conduct '? 

Would it interfere with our moral responsibility 1 

Show by example that what is right is destroyed by 
excess and defect. 

Show how the moral habits, and the means of forming 
Ithem, act reciprocally on each other. 

CHAP. III. 

What are the tests of habits being perfected ? 

Prove that pleasures and pains are the object-matter of 
moral virtue. 

What Stoical doctrine respecting virtue is refuttni in this 
chapter 1 

CHAP. IV. 

What objection might be brought to Aristotle's thcoiy of 
tbe formation of moral habits 1 
State his answers to this objection. 



SI.) By denying the fact. 
2.) 



By denying the parallelism of the cases. 
What is the difference between the arts and the virtues ? 
iHstinguish between irpay^a and wpdiig, 
JShow how the one may be right and the other wi-ong. 
dive examples. 

State the physical analogy by which Aristotle illustrates 
*^C5 uselessness of mere theorizing. 

CHAP. V. 

Define germs, species, differentia, 

X)efine and explain TaOri, ^vvafieig, e^nc* 

Prove that neither virtue nor vice can be a irdOo':, 

Prove that they cannot be ^vvafieiQ. 

What then is the genus of virtue ? 

What mode of reasoning is adopted in this cha] ter ? 
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CHAP. VL 

^Tiit*. is the aignification of the terra dptn) gencridly t 

What as applied to man 1 

How many kinds of means are there I 

Give esamplea of each. 

Which is according to arithmetical proportion ? 

How does every one who posaeasea imariiiii} att wiUi 
respect to the meanl 

Does the rule apply to "both feelings and actions t 

Prom these eonsideratioiifl deduce the differentia of virtne. 

Apply the Pythagorean arj^iment here luentioQed to 
wi'ive at the same concluaon. 

Fiom the previous steps derive the definition of virtue. 

Sliow how virtue can be both a mean and an exti-eme. 

"What actions and jiaaaious are incapable of a mean atatal 

CHAP. vn. 

"What advantage results from applying general statement 
to ]iarticular cases 1 

"What does Aristotle allude to when lie uses the- tfi-"** 



(l.J Pear and confidence. 

(2.) Pleasiu-es and pains. 

(3.) Giving and receiving. 

ii.S Honour and dishonour (great). 

(5.) Honour and dishonour (s mall j , 

(6.1 Anger. 

(7.) The social virtues. 

^) Truth. 

(b.) Keiasation. 

(a) Friendliness. 
App'.y these statements to the awes of feelings. 

(a.) Shame. 

(b.) Indignation. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

Explai/a and illustrate the opposition between tlic mean 
and the extremes ; and between the extremes with regard 
to each other. 

Show that the mean is not always eqni-distant from the 
extremes. 

How many reasons are there for this fact 1 

Hlustrate one by the case of courage, and the oth«r by the 
case of temperaace. 

CHAP. IX. 

Why is virtue difficult of acquirement, and excellence 
fare, praiseworthy, and honourable 1 

State the practical rule which Aristotle here gives for 
attaining the mean. 

Quote the illustrative passage from the Odyssey. 

What practical rule will result from the knowledge of our 
*iafcural propensity ? 

What bias must we especially guard against ? 

Quote the illustrative passage from the Iliad respecting 
H^elen. 

How much must af^er all be left to the moral sense 1 



BOOK III. 



CHAP. L 



. ^^Thy is it necessary to consider the subject of the voaih* 
^^ and involuntary 1 

^Thy is it useful to legislators to do so ? 

^ow many kinds of involuntary actions are enumerated 
^> Aristotle? 

^Hiat other class is there which he has omitted ? 
^ ^Ebcplain and illustrate the meaning of the expr«&?ion 
^*iixed actions." 
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Do mixed actions most resemble voluntary or ini^litolBv| 
actions ? Why is this t '^ 

How many kinds of mixed actions are there t 
What practical difficulty is there in judging of tlieii 
actions? 

Show that things pleasant and honourable are ndt coBh 
pulsory. 

What does Aristotle mean by non-yoluntary actions! 
What place does repentance occupy in Aristotle's theoiy) 
Explain the difference between &yvoutv and ^i ayvoiar. 
When is ignorance pardonable, and when not ? 
Define to iKovtrioy, 
^ Why are actions done throi^h anger or desire voluntary! 

GHAP. n 

Explain what is meant by deliberate preference ; show that 
it is the principle of all moral action, and that it determines 
the character of every act. 

What are the erroneous views respecting it mentioned by 
Aristotle 1 

Prove that it is not — 
(1.^ Desire. 
(2.) Anger. 
'3,\ Volition. 

^4.) Opinion either general or particular. 
Give its real and nominal definitions. 



CHAP. III. 



t 



Define what is the subject of deliberation. 

Enumerate the four things which cannot come within its 
sphere. 

About what matters then do we deliberate ? 

What is meant by the illustration that the diagonal and 
the side of a square L incommensurable ? ^ 

Why do we deliberate about the arts more than about the 
sciences ? 

Are any arts excluded ? 

What division of the sciervcea did t\vft Gx^aka adopt ? 
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Which of these divisions may be made the subjects of 
liberation 1 

What is the office of deliberation ? 
Are ends or means its matter ? 
Describe the process of deliberation. 
. When do we cease to deliberate ? 
Apply the illustration given from Homer. 
Does this remind you of the psychical theory of Plato ? 
Define irpoaipeaig. 

CHAP. rv. 

. What is the object of volition ] 

What are the difficulties in the way of determining this 
question ? 

Solve these difficulties. 

Compare the statement made respecting volition in 
Hhet. L X. 

Mention the physical analogies adduced here by Aristotle. 

How do good and bad men differ on this point ? 

How does pleasure influence volition ? 

CHAP. V. 

State Socrates's opinion respecting the freedom of the 
will. 

State the successive steps in the argument by which Aris- 
totle proves that vice is voluntary. 

What does the conduct both of legislators and individuab 
prove respecting their opinions on this question ] 

What does Bishop Butler say on this point in his chapter 
on Necessity? 

Does the way in which ignorance is treated suppnit 
Aristotle's view i 

How is drunkenness and ignorance of the law dealt with ? 

What IB the effect of wilful sin on the moral sense ? 

To what conclusion does this effect lead us in judging of 
confirmed habits of vice 1 

State any physical analogies in suppoi*t of Aristotle's 
doctrine. 

Answer the ob/ection "that men have no control over 
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tteir imiigiuatiou^, and fherefore are not responsible for 
their opinions." 

Answer the objection " that the aiming at the end ia 
not a. matter of choice." 

Show that such argimien.ta prove too much. 

Are acts and habits voluntaiy in the same maimer oi 
degree) 

CHAP. VI. 

Whv does Aristotle discuss courage an I temperance in 
this part of hia treatise ! 

On what subjects is courage a mean state ? 

Has courage i-eforence to evils of all kinds 1 

What kinds are excladed ! 

Why then is a man called brave with reference to these I 

Are there any evils, which it is our duty not to fear, in 
'which, nevertheless, a man is not called brave } 

Are there any which a brave man ought to fear ! 

In what cases then will the brave man show conrage.i 

In what kinds of deaths especially 1 

Does Aristotle take notice of moral courage 1 

Wliat does Aristotle say of the courage of sailors I 

CHAP. TIL 

How many di\'ifiions are there of <po€cpa. ) 

Name them. 

In what ways are faults possible as regards fear mil 
confidence 1 

What relation does the end bear to the habit 1 

Define " the brave man," 

What is the brave man's motive 1 

Name the excess and defect. 

Describe the characters of the rash and the coward. 

Show that the three charactei-s are all conveisant H 
the some things. 

What is Aristotle's opimon of suicide I 

Show fay e^iomples and quotations how !ax it agif^ 
disagrees with opinions generally prevalent in Qreeoe. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

How many imperfect forms of courage are there ? 

Name them. 

What are the motives to that which is called woXi; a// 1 

Show by examples that this is the courage displayed by 
Homer's heroes. 

Why does this kind most nearly resemble genuine courage ? 

Do those who are brave under compulsion belong to thi^j 
class? 

Explain and illustrate the courage which proceeds ei: r^jc 
ifiweipiag. 

What was Socrates's opinion, and how does it bear n ^ on 
Ids moral theory 1 

What was the aSair in the Hermaeum to which he alludes > 

Show that by ^vfiog Aristotle means mere animal instinct. 

Why are the sanguine brave 1 

How does the courage of the ignorant resemble that of 
the sanguine 1 

Illustrate any of these forms of coTu*age by instances from 
either poets or historians. 

CHAP. IX. 

Show tliat courage has more to do with 0of fpa than 
Ba^paXia. 

Show (1) that it is eirlXvTroy. 

Show (2) that it is more difficult to acquire than tem- 
perance. 

Is a brave man less brave for feeling pain ? 

Is he more so for that reason 1 

How for does energizing with pleasure belong to all ih^s 
virtues? 

CHAP. X. 

,To what part of the soul do courage and temi)erancF 
belong? 

Define temperance and intemperance. 

How many divisions of pleasure does Aristotle make ? 
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Give examples of each. 

State the subdivisions of the oorporeal pleasures. 

With what class of pleasures is temperance conversant ' 

Analyze the argument by which Aristotle arrives at ibis 
conclusion. 

How is Aristotle*s theory illustrated by the case of brute 
animals] 

What distinction does Aristotle draw between the plea- 
sures of touch, and to which does he limit the province of 
intemperance ] 

CHAP. XI. 

State the divisions of linQv^lai, 

In which of these is error rare, and in which frequent 1 

How far may both these classes of desires be said to be 
natural ] 

How is the temperate man affected with regard to 
plcasui'os ] 

How 'w'ith regard to pains 1 

In this latter respect, distinguish between the temperate 
and the coui*ageo\LS man . 

A\Tiy has the vice in the defect with respect to pleasure 
no name ? 

Describe the character of the temperate man. 

CHAP. XIL 

V/hich is more voluntary, intemperance or cowardice ? 

State the reasons. 

Draw a distinction in both cases between the voluntariness 
of the habit and of the particular acts. 

What analogy is there between aKoXaffia and the faults cf 
children ? 

What does Aristotle mean by an obedient and disciplined 
(State 1 

What rides does he give for attaining this state t 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAP. L 

Define liberality. 

Show the correctuess of this definition. 
Define property. 

What are the excess and defect of this virtue 1 
Is the term prodigality used in more senses than one 'f 
Is liberality shown more in giving or in receiving,.] 
Account for this. 

For what virtue are those who abstain from receiving 
improperly i-ather commended ? 

What is the motive of the liberal man 1 
In what manner will he exercise this virtue 1 
Is the man who gives with pain a liberal man 1 
State some of the characteristics of the libei-al man, ^ 
In respect to receivir.g. 
In respect to giving. 
In relation to what must we judge of a man's liberality ? 
Illustrate the answer to this question by examples. 
What is Aristotle's opinion of those who make their own 
f< )i*tunes 1 

Is it easy for a liberal man to do so ? 
Distinguish between the liberal and prodigal man. 
(l,^ In giving. 
(2.) In receiving. 
Can monarchs be prodigal 1 
In what cases would the libei^ man feel pain 1 
Why is Simonides used as an illustration of this subject 1 
Define and compare together prodigality and illiberality. 
Why are both characteristics of prodigality seldom found 
in the same person 1 

Why is the prodigal man thought better than tho 
illiberal ? 

Which docs most harm socially, the miser or the spend* 
thrift? 

>1 
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S^-ate some of the principal peculiarities in the ciiaractei 
of the prodigal man. 

Account for the union of profiiseness and illiberality in 
the same person. 

Why is illiberality incurable ? 

Mention the different modes of illiberality. 

Are all called illiberal who receive gain from impropei 
sources 1 

Wliat distinctions then do you make ? 

CHAP. 11. 

Define magnificence. 
Show in what it differs from liberaKty. 
Show, by reference to the public duties of an Athenian 
citizen, the great importance of this virtue. 
Give an account of the Athenian Xetrovpyiau 
On what does propriety depend ? 
Name the excess and defect. 
Does magnificence imply eTrior^juij ? 
What is the motive ? 

Give examples of public and private magnificence. 
Can a poor man be magnificent ? 

Describe the characters of the ftavavaog and fiiKpowpeiriig, 
What is the parode of a comedy 1 
Why are the Megareans introduced as an example here ? 

CHAP. ni. 

What is the object-matter of magnanimity ? 

Does Aristotle examine this virtue in the abstract or the 
concrete ? 

Does he pursue the same plan in any other cases ? 

Define the magnanimous man. 

Define the modest man. 

Name and define the excess and defect. 

(Jontrast heathen and Christian magnanimity. 

.Mention examples of botk 

Give some illustrations of the idea which the Greeks had 
of personal beauty. 

Show how taste and the idea of beauty enter into theif 
moral system. 
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Distinguish between Tifirj and tu KaXoy. 

In wliat way is the magnanimous man conversant witli 

What does Aristotle mean by saying that magnanimity 
IS KOfffiOQ Twy apETdy ? 

State some peculiarities in the character of the magiuxni- 
mous man : — 

(1.) As to honour. 

^2.^ As to wealth. 

A) As to courage. 

4.) As to liberahty. 

\5.\ As to asking favours. 
6.\ As to seeking honour. 

7.) As to truth. 

^8.^ As to friendshij). 

(9.) As to manners and conduct, 

(10.) As to his gait, speech, &c. 
Why are magnanimous men thought superciHous ? 
How does good fortune contribute to magnanimity ? 
What is the meaning of elpuvela ? 
Is the magnanimous man ever eipioy ? 
Describe the fiiKp6\pv)(oc, and the j^avvoc* 
Which is most opposed to the mean, and which is worse ' 

CHAP. TV. 

What virtue is there which has to do with the saii <* 
habit as the former ? 

Has Aristotle treated of it before 1 

What relation does it bear to magnanimity 1 

Illustrate this by referring to liberality. 

Whence arises +*he difficulty of assigning a name to this 
virtue 1 

Why do the extremes assume the appearance of the mean f 

CHAP. Y. 

Define meekness, and name the extremes. 

Describe the character of the meek. 

Is the defect blamed 1 

Show that the excess takes place in all the cate^orveft. 
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How man J species are there of the excels f 
Name them, and distinguish between them. 
Which extreme is furthest fix)m the mean ? 
^Vhat milder terms do we apply to slight transgressions ? 
How must the extent and nature of ti-ansgression 1)6 
decided ? 

CHAP. VL 

Show, from what is known of Athenian life and manners^ 
the importance of treating of the social virtues. 
Name the extremes. 

Will the term " politeness " designate the mean habit ? 
Distinguish between the mean and friendship. 
What is the end and aim of the polite ? 
Within what limits wiii he aim at giving pleasure 1 
Distinguish between i/duc a-ud iiotaicor, 

CHAP. VII. 

Describe the truthful character, and also the excess and 
defect. 

In what limited sense is the term truthfulness here used ? 

Is tmthfulness more shown in mattei*s of great or of little 
moment 1 

Distinguish between liim who makes pretensions with, 
and him who makes them without a motive. 

Show the possible connection between false modesty and 
arrogance. 

(live examples 

Which is the worst of the two extremes ? 



CHAP. VIII. 

Name and describe the social virtue in periods of relax- 
ation. 

What is the etymological meaning of the term evTpaireXia 

Name and describe the extremes. 

Why does one extreme sometimes gf;t the credit of being 
the mean 1 

What do you mean \>y twct ^ 
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Contrast the character, in respect to this virtue, of the 
educated and uneducated. 

How is this difference illustrated by Athenian comedy ? 

What considerations will regulate the beliatdour of him 
who jests with propriety ? 

Distinguish between the three social virtues. 

CHAP. IX. 

Define sense of shame; 
Is it a passion or a habit ? 
To what period of life is it especially becoming ? 
Show that a sense of shame is no part of the character ol 
a good man. 

In what sense is shame a worthy feeling ? 
What kind of virtue is continence 1 
Where does he speak of it more fully ? 



BOOK V. 

CHAP. I. 

State Plato's theory of imiversal justice. 

Show how fiax the views of Plato and Aristotle on the 
subject of justice coincide. 

Define justitia expletnx and justitia attributnx. 

When the latter of these is termed distributive justice, is 
the expression used in Aristotle's sense ? 

In what way has Ajistotle treated the subject of jiasticr 
in the Ehetoric 1 

How does he investigate the subject here ? 

Define justice and injustice. 

What point of difference does Aristotle speak of &s exist- 
ing between capacities, sciences, and habits ? 

Does this furnish us with a means of ascertaining the 
nature of habits ? 

In how many senses are the terms just and unjust used ? 

Why 18 it difiicult to distinguish betwerm tlv^vxi'l 
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State and explain these senses. 

Distingoiah between ouutyvfjia and ffvywp'ufkOm 

What is the object of laws ? 

Show that universal justice is perfect Tirtue^ not ftl>Ho- 
lutely, but relatively. 

Show the difference between universal justice and perfect 
\irtue. 

CHAP. IL 

Why is particular justice the object of Aristotle's inves- 
tigation ] 

Show how universal injustice differs from particular. 

Show that all acts of particular injustice may be teimed 
o.cts oi irXioye^ia, 

What are the subdivisions of particular justice ? 

How many sorts of transactions are there ? 

Give examples of each. 

CHAT, m 

Show that a just act implies four terms at least. 

Of what will those terms consist 1 

Which justice is Aristotle here considering ? 

According to what proportion is it ] 

How many sorts of geometrical proportion are there 2 

Which kind is here spoken of 1 

CHAP. IV. 

Show that in corrective justice arithmetical proportion m 
to be observed. 

How far are the persons to be considered ? 

In this justice, what is " the just " a mean between ? 

In what sense is the judge a mean ? 

How is the mean determined ? 

What is the etymology of dUaiov I 

Illustrate Aristotle's theory by a diagram. 

Account for the use of tha term loss and gaiiL 
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CHAP, V. 

What was the Pythagorean notion of justice ? 

Is it a correct one 1 

Show the difference between commutative justice and 
distributive and corrective justice. 

Show the necessity of observing analogy. 

Explain, and illustrate by examples and by a diagram, tlio 
meaning of the expression " diametrical conjunction." 

Prove the necessity, in dealings between itian and man, of 
a common measure of value. 

What is that common measure, and what its representative ? 

Why is money called voixitrjia ? 

What is the use of money with reference to fiiture 
exchange 1 

Is money, strictly speaking, an invariable standard 1 

In what respect does justice differ from the other vii-tues ? 

Define injustice. 

CHAP. VL 

Distinguish between moral and political justice. 

Show that, according to the principles of political justice, 
an unjust act does not necessarily imply moral injustice. 

How far does the idea of justice enter into the relations of 
masters and servants, parents and children, kc, ? 

CHAP. VIL 

What are the divisions of political justice ? 

Explain and illustrate each of them. 

Prove the existence of natural justice, and refute the 
objections. 

Distinguish between adUrifia and a^itcov, also betwoeu 
^iKaliOfiCLy dUaioy, and ^iKaioirpayrifia. 

CHAP. VIIL 

What determines the justice and injustice of an act ? 
How does Aristotle here define and explain the term 
voluntary ]*' 
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How many kinds oi ftXnSai are tlicre ( 

I3 Aristotle's division quite correct i 

State them, and give tlio corresponding TflHn terms. 

Deaciibe and gi\^ fixamplea of araxiffi", iV"/'i-'j^ii, and 

Are Jicte done througli anger nnjnst 1 
Give Aristotle's definition of anger in tlie Khetoiio. 
Diatinguisli between human pasaiona and natural appetitci?. 
Are acts done under the influence of these pardonable or 
unjiardonable 1 ^^^ 

CHAP. IX. ^M 

Can a man be injured with Ids own comment 1 ^^H 

Is a man always injured when unjustly dealt with T 
Can a man injure himself? 
Ilhuitrate tliis question by the case of Glaiicus. 
Does the giver of too mucii, or the receiver, commit the 
act of injustice 1 

BeSate the following common erroi-s : — 
(1.) That as to act unjustly is always i: 

act justly is so likewise. 
(2.) That it is enay to know what is jusi and what i« 

unjust. 
(3.) That a just man can do an act of iiijuatice. 
In what sen^^e dues Aristotle use the expressioa I 
ayada here 1 

CHAP. X. 

Distinguish between justice and equity. 
How has Aristotle treated the subject trf equity 
Ejjetoric t 

Hhow that justice and equity are not opposed. 

iJcfine equity, and show its superiority to justice. 

In what does law fail of its object ) 

Why does it fei! ! 

"VVhat is the use of equity 1 

Define the equitable man. 

lixp.^ii the prover') " Summum jui= 
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CHAP. XT. 

i*rove tha'; a man cannot injurfe himaelfl 
In universal justice. 
In particular justice. 
According to the principles of Greek law, " Quse lex non 
jiibet vetat ;" according to those of ours, " Quae lex non 
vetat permittit ;" account for this difference. 
"Why is it worse to do, than to suffer injustice ? 
Can the contrary be true accidentally 1 
Does this consideration come within the province oi 
science 1 

Show that metaphorically a man can injure himsel£ 



BOOK VI. 

CKAP. I. 

What is Aristotle's object in treating of the intellectual 
virtues ? 

What course does he consequently pursue ? 

Why is it necessary to examine the nature of opdoc Xoyor 1 

Defile right reason. 

What connection is there between right reason and 
prudence ? 

Show from Aristotle's theory of the relation of reason tc 
virtue, the practical superiority of his system to that c»f 
Plato and Socrates. 

Whence arises the difficulty of examining the nature ot 
right reason 1 

Divide the rational soul according to the matter will* 
which it is conversant. 

In this division, in what sense is \dyoc used ? 

How are genus and differentia ascertained 1 

Distinguish between subjectum materiale and subjectuin 
foi'male 
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CHAP. IL 

Name the three principles which influence moral aciioQ 
tud truth. 

W'hich of these is the principle of moral action ? 
In what sense are vovq and liavoia here used ? 
Distinguish between yovg and ^layoia. 
How do we discover the virtue of each part of the soul f 
Show that truth is the ipyoy of both parts. 
Explain the relation which subsists between ^layoia, 
poaipetrig, and ope^ig in moral action. 
Wliat matter comes within the province of deliberation ? 
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CHAP. IIL 

Name the five intellectual habits. 
Why are supposition and opinion excluded 1 
Arrange these habits in a table, according to their matter. 
How many kinds of necessity are there according to 
Aiistotle ? 

Distinguish between them. 

How is science acquired ? 

From what two sources is all learning derived ] 

Explain syllogism and induction. 

Define science. 

CHAP. IV. 

How many kinds of contingent matter are there ? 
Distinguidi between iroirjcric; and Trpa^ig. 
With what three processes is art conversant ? 
Explain the connection between art and chance. 
Define re\vij and are'^^yia, 

CHAP. V* 

By what process does Aristotle arrive at the invcstigatioii 

cf 0p6vr}(ng ? 

In what other cases has he pursued a similar one ? 
State the characteristics of the pradent man. 
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Distinguish between <l>p6yri(Tig and iTrtarftfirj, 

Define it reallj and nominally. 

Snpport Aristotle's definition by reference to general 
opinion* 

Show the moral effect of intemperance. 

Has intemperance any effect upon science ? 

What is the difference between prudence and art ? 

Of what part of the soul is prudence the virtue ? 

Which part does Aristotle here term rd ^o^aoriJcoV ? 

Why are virtuous energies more stable than those of 
science ] 

Has Aristotle alluded to tliis fact before ? 

CHAP. VI. 

With what is vovg conversant ? 

Give Aristotle's definitions both here and in the magna 
moralia. 

Show that the habit wepl apxiov cannot be science or art, 
or prudence or wisdom. 

What kind of reasoning is this called 1 

CHAP. VII. 

What does (ro^/a signify when applied to the arts 1 

What is its general signification ? 

Give instances of different applications of the term. 

How many kinds of <ro^/a are there ? 

Prove that it is the most accurate of all the sciences. 

Of what two intellectual habits is it composed ? 

How does it differ from (ppovrjaig ? 

Why is it practically important to establish this difference i 

Show how it differs from the political science. 

Support the distinction drawn between wisdom and pru- 
dence by reference to general opinion. 

Show that prudence has to do with particulai-s as well a;* 
Qniversal& 

CHAP. VIII. 

How fiir are prudence and the political science simiUiT 
and how &ix do tliey differ t 
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Name the different species of prudence. 
Exhibit them in a table. 

Can the prudence which relates to the individual be 
really separated from the other kinds ? 

Why can a young man be cro^ocj but not <l>p6ytfioQ ? 
Show how prudence differs from science and intuition. 
What does Aristotle here mean by to ttrxarov % 
Wliat faculty takes cognizance of these ttrxpra % 

CHAP. IX. 

What relation do deliberation and investigation bear to 
one another ? 

Show that ev^ovXca is not — 
(1.) Science. 
(2.) Happy conjecture. 
Show what kind of an o^ontq it is. 
Ill how many ways may correctness be predicawid ? 
4jrive Aiistotle's definition of evCovXca. 

CHAP. X 

Show that intelligence is neither science nor opinion. 

With what subjects is it conversant ? 

How does it differ from prudence % 

What is its province ] 

Is it exactly synonymous with judgment or not ? 

CHAP. XI. 

Define candour, and distinguish it from intelligence. 

Define avyyvwfjirjy and state in what its correctness consists. 

Explain the connection between candour and other intel- 
itictual habits. 

Compare the sense in wliich yovg is used here with that 
ill which it has been used previously. 

Is there any inconsistency in this twofold use of the term ] 

iilxplain the expression avWoyicrfiog rwy ^paicrutv. 

Show that the minor premiss is the origin of the motive. 

Explain why the habits here discussed have been held to 
be natural. 

Show the importance of attention to authority 
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CHAP. XII. 

State the objections which have been urge! to the utility 
of wisdom and prudence. 

What is meant by the objection that wisdom relates to no 
act of generation or production 1 

State the argument on which the objections are founded. 
1.^ That prudence is useless to one who has virtue. 
[2.) That it is so to one who has not yet attained it. 
What illustration is here adduced ? 
In how many senses is uytavov used ? 
In which of these significations is it used here 1 
AVhat objection is founded on the relative importance of 
V isdom and prudence ? 
Refute these objections. 

(1.) By showing that even if that which is alleged be 

granted, still the objection will not hold good. 
(2.) By denying the allegation altogether. 
Prove that prudence is inseparable from moral virtue. 
Show the usefidness of prudence as regards the tpyop. 
Explain what is meant by hivorrjg, state its relation to 
ippovriffig and iravovpyla. 

Exhibit the process of moral action in a syllogietic form. 
Which part of this syllogism is capable of being discerned 
only by a good man ? 



CHAP. XIIL 

Distinguish between natural virtue and virtue proper. 

Show that the relation between them is the same as that 
between cleverness and prudence. 

Show how fer Socrates was right, and how far wroLg, in 
his view of the connection between virtue and prudence. 

What change must be made in the expression Kar opOiv 
\6yovy and why ? 

In what sense may it be said with truth that the virtues 
are separable 1 

Is there any ambiguity in the use of the term (ftpoyijaiQ iu 
this cliaptor ? 
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BOOK VII 

CHAP. L 

Explain the difference in the mode cf treatingr the subject 
of vii-tue and vice here, and in the former books. 

Kame the three things to be avoided in respect of moraJs, 
and also their opposites. 

Amongst i^hom is brutality chiefly found ? 

What virtues and vices does Aristotle here propose to 
speak of ? 

In what manner does he propose to treat of them 1 

State the seven common opinions which he proposes foi 
discusision. 

CHAP. XL 

Wliat was Socrates's opinion respecting incontinence 1 

Trace this opinion to the theory of virtue. 

Show that his system is at variance with what we see. 

How have some people endeavoured to modify the views 
< »!' Socrates 1 

Befate the doctrine that the incontinent man possesses only 
opinion, and not knowledge. 

Prove that he cannot possess prudence. 

Prove that continence and intemperance are incompatible. 

Prove that continence does not make a man abide l>y 
every opinion. 

How docs the case of Neoptolemus illustrate this 1 

Explain the sophistical argument yptvcojuevoc^ cuid sho^ 
]iow it is applicable as an illustration here. 

Show that, on the supposition that the continent abides by 
every opinion, the intemperate is better and more eaedly 
cured than the incontinent. 

What observation doer Aristotle make on the se^'eLtk 
opinion enumerated ? 
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CHAP. IIL 

State the three questions which Aristotle here especially 
proposes for investigation. 

What two points does he consider it necessary first to 
determine ? 

State the comparison which he draws between the intem- 
perate and the incontinent as the result of this investigation. 

Why does it not matter whether a man acts contraiy to a 
true opinion or to science ) 

Illustrate this from the examp.e of Heraclitus. 

Explain fully the four ways in which the incontinent acts 
contrary to knowledge. 

Explain what is meant by the expressions to KaOoXov e^' 
cavrov and to KadSXov Itti tov TrpayfioTOQ, 

How do lunatics generally act ? 

Is the giving utterance to good moral sentiments a proof 
of virtuous character ? 

Is the reverse a proof of the contrary character 1 

In the fourth method which Aristotle discusses, why is 
the subject said to be treated physically ] 

Why cannot brutes be called incontinent 1 

From whom must we learn how the incontinent can regain 
knowledge ) 

Show how fex the view elicited in this chapter is in 
harmony with that of Socrates. 

CHAP. IV. 

Which of the seven common opinions (c. l) does Aristotle 
here discuss ? 

In order to this, what division does he make of the causes 
which produce pleasure ? 

Qfve examples of eacL 

To which class does he confine incontinence jcara fxipoQ 1 

For whafc reason is the vice in this case called incontinence ? 

Explain Aristotle's illustration of the oXvfjiinoyiKrjc* 

Describe the character of the aKparijc dTrXd/c. 

What relation subsists between effeminacy aad inoouti 
nenoef 
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Which is worse to yield to, strong or slight tem^nationB? 

Do you find a similar maxim in ^e Bhetorio with respect 
to injustice f 

Why does he make another division of pleasures heref 

In what pleasures does even excess never amount to 
uovOripia ) 

Give examples. 

Does incontinence (dvXdic) exist in respect of themi 

CHAP. V. 

How does pleasure affect the consideration of the subject 
of brutality ? 

Give examples of ^i^ptori/c* 
From how many causes is brutality produced ? 
Show that you cannot properly term brutality vidoos. 
Can brutal propensities be resisted and overcome ? 

CHAP. VI. 

Prove that incontinence of appetite is worse than incon- 
tinence of anger. 

What does Aristotle say in his Ehetoric on the subject of 
anger? 

Illustrate this chapter by reference to Bishop Butler's 
sermon on resentment. 

Show that anger acts according to the suggestions of 
reason. 

Show that anger is more natural than desire. 

Show that it is less insidious 

Support this by a quotation from Homer, 

How is the fact, that pain, and not pleasure, accompanies 
anger, a proof of the point in question ] 

How does v€pic (wanton insolence) affect the consideration 
of the question ? 

What does Aristotle say of v^pig in the Ehetoric ? 

With which of the two divisions of bodily pleasures here 
given are temperance and intemperance conversant ? 

Can we speak of brute beasts or insane perfiona as temj)e< 
rate and intemperate 1 

Why can we not 1 
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Oan any oomparison in point of badness be instituted 
between -vice and brutaUty f 



CHAP. VII. 

What distinction does Aristotle draw between oontinenoo 
and patience ) 

what between intemperance and incontinence ? 

Is intemperance attended with an inclination to repent- 
ance? 

Is it incurable 1 

Which is the worse^ intemperance, incontinence, or effemi- 
nacyf 

What does Aristotle mean by Tpv<l>t) 1 

In what way does he illustrate its nature ? 

In what case is incontinence pardonable ) 

Mention the subdivisions of incontinence. 



CHAP. VIIL 

Why are the hcrraTLKol less blameable than other inconti- 
nent persons ? 

How fer is incontinence to be considered a vice ? 

Illustrate this by the saying of Demodocus. 

Prove that the intemperate is incurable, but the inconti- 
nent not. 

CHAP. IX. 

Has the question " whether the continent is the same so- 
he who adheres to his opinion " been proposed before ? 

In how many ways may it be considered 1 

State them accurately. 

Show that &om the £rst two an absurdity necessarily 
arises. 

Show that from the third a fresh distinction between con^ 
tinence and incontinence may be deduced. 

How &r do the obstinate resemble, and how fsir do tney 
differ from, the continent and incontinent? 

What does Aristotle remark respecting those who do not 
Bbide hjr a had resolve % 

t2 
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Ja tliere any vicious defect on the subject of oontinence 1 
State Aristotle's concluding remarks on the relation of 
continence to temperance. 

CHAP. X 

Prove the incompatibility of prudence and incontinence. 

Prove that, owing to the difference between cleverness 
and prudence, the former is compatible with incontuience. 

Prove that the incontinent is not unjust 

Give Aristotle's illustration here of the incontinent cha- 
tacter. 

Why are some species of incontinence more curable than 
others 1 



BOOK VIII. 

CHAP. I. 

How does the subject of Mendship belong to ethics ? 

Would its connection with ethics be considered as import 
ant by a Greek more perhaps than by any other person ? 

Is Mendship of great practical utility to the young ? 

Illustrate this from Homer. 

Is it implanted in us by nature ] 

How &T does it appear to be the bond of human socieiy f 

How fer does it supply the place of justice ? 

Compare it with Christian love or charity. 

Show from common opinion that it is honourable. 

What proverbs have originated in supposing friendship to 
arise from similarity of character ] 

What from the reverse 1 

How far are both these theories reconcilable with the 
\ruth ? 

What physical theory is embodied in a passage of Euripides ? 

What were the opinions of Heraclitus and Empedodes 1 

Why does Aristotle dismiss the consideration of then 
^aestions ? 

What questions does "he "gTOTjioae vQ exKBaaia\ 
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CHAP. IL 

How does he propose to coimnenoe the inquiry ? 

What are the objects of Mendship ? 

When Aristotle speaks of good as one object^ does he mean 
absolute or relative goodi 

What, then, are l£e three causes of friendship ? 

Why cannot the term Mendship be appHed to afiectiob 
for inanimate things ? 

What do you «J1 the feeling where there is no recipro- 
city? 

Is any other condition necessary to friendship besides reci- 
procity ? 

Define the necessary conditions of friendship. 

CHAP. HL 

How many species of friendship are there) 

Are two of these not really so ? 

Give your reasons for your statement. 

Why are these two species of friendship easily dissolved ? 

Amongst whom is the friendship 3ia to y^fiviiiov usua]\/ 
found 1 

Why is this the case 1 

Amongst whom that ^ta tv r]lv ? 

Why are the young fickle in friendship ? 

What does Horace say on this point ? 

To which species of friendship does that of hospitality bo* 
•Jongl 

Between whom does true friendship subsist ? 

On what is it based ? 

Describe true friendship. 

Show that it has in it a principle of permanence. 

Does it include under it the two fiaJse kinds ? 

Why is true friendship rarely found ? 

Wliy can it not be rapidly formed t 

CHAP. rv^. 

Show that the two imperfect species are cojdeH of in« 
b*ua 



r 

^^^H WLj is ii^ luore permaiieat than lovel 

^^^V Prove that it cannot suLsist except between the gootil, 

^^^^ whereaa the other species can. 

r Why is it superior to calumny ) 

Why are the iaJse kinds called friendship at all t 
I Are the two false kinds ever found combined ! 

I fri 



QUESTIONS TO THE [book »iii. 



CKAP. V. 



"What effect does absence produce on fiiendship ) 

Why are the old aad morose ill-suited to friendship ? 

Show that intimacy is necessary in order to m^ntain 
friendship. 

What remarks already made does Afiatotle here briefly 
recapitulate 1 

Distinguish between ipiXj^mi: and ^iXt'o. 

Prove that when the good love their friend, they love that 
which is good to themselves. ^^ 

CHAP. TL ^H 

Can the old and ill-tempered feel ivyoia 1 ^^ 

Why can you not entertaia true friendship for a great 
number, whereas you can entertain the two other kinds J 

Which of the two fiJse kinds moat resembles the true 1 

Why is this the case i 

Which friendship do the happy and prosperous need ) 

How are men inpowerinfluencedintheirchoice of friends! 

What considerations will regulate the friendship betweeD 
•, good man and a great man t 



CHAP. Tir. 



^eqn»^^^ 



Show that in the friend ships hitherto treated o^ e 
between the parties has been considered. 

Give instances of unequal friendships. 

In these friendiihips, what will insure permanence 1 

Between parties who are unequal, on which side will ths 
feeling be the stronger? 

Wliat contrast does Aristotle here draw between justio* 
uid friendship 1 
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Show tLat even between persons unequal, equality in 
Rome sense must be produced. 

Illustrate this by the case of the gods and of kings. 

What question has arisen from the fact, that Mendship 
ceases in cases of great inequality ? 

CHAP. vin. 

In our opinions of friendship, are we influenced by the 
desire of honour 1 

Is friendship generally thought to consist most in being 
the object of friendship or in feeling the sentiment ? 

How is this opinion supported by the case of mothers ? . 

Why is there stability in the friendship of the good, and 
instability in that of the wicked 1 

Show that friendship ^lU to ^ricnuoy is produced by tho 
existence of contrary qualities. 

CHAP. IX. 

What is the relation which subsists between justice and 
friendship ? 

How is justice affected by the degree of friendship ? 

What is the principal object of political or civil society? 

Show that all associations or communions are parts of 
this. 

Illnstrate by examples what is meant by Koiytaviai, 

Show that corresponding friendships will accompany these 
several koivioviau 

CHAP. X 

How many kinds of political constitutions are there ? 

How many corruptions of them 1 

Name them all, and state which are the best and worst. 

Give a deflnition of each, and state what is the end and 
object of each. 

Compare the theory here given with that given in tho 
Rhetoric, and account for the difference between them. 

Explain how each of the fbrlns passes into its corresponding 
ormption. 



QUESTIONS TO THE 

GiTe the parsJels to those forms of gcvemment wliti 
iiia-t in private life. 

CHAP. XI. 

Show at greater length the parallelism between the justice 
II id Mendship which exists is each form of goyermmeat and 
\ that which exists in the corresponding cases in private life. 

Can friendabip fuid justice exist in a, deapctism 1 

Can they exist at all, aad if at all, how far, between i^^ 
I master and a slave 1 ^^H 

Corapare on these points despotisms ind democracies. ^^H 

CHAP. xn. '^* 

On what does the friendship which subsists between rela- 
tions depend } 

Compare the grounds, ULotives, and degrees of filial and 
parental affection. 

Why is the affection of mothers stronger than that of 
fathers ! 

What is the origin of fraternal love 1 

Why does it resemble tliat between companions 1 

What is the law of vaiiation in fiiendahip hetween rela- 
tions t 

Why does the friendship between relations include uxove 
of the iiSii and ■^^p^ai/ini' than any others? 

What is the origin of conjugal love or friendship 7 

On what is it based 1 

On what grounds does Aristotle consider children a bond 
of union between married persona 1 

CHAP. XIII. 

In which kind of equal friendships do disputes mostly anae t 
For wliat reason I 

Why are friends Jii to ayiiBiiy not inclined to complain 1 
Why are disputes unusual between friends Sia to IjSi 1 
What are the subdivisions of friendship £ia to ■xptiai/ioi- I 
Kliow how they differ from each other, especially aa regatdi 
iLe (juestion of ilispiites. 
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"Wliat-rale does Aristotle lay down to guide us io recog- 
nizLog an obligation 1 

Is the standard of obligation to be the benefit conferred 
oil the reoeiyer^ or the benevolence of the doer f 

How is this question to be answered ia the case of Mend- 
atdps ^ca TO dya9($v ? 

CHAP. XIY. 

Whence do complaints originate in unequal friendships ] 

What is the view taken by the superior ] 

What argument is used by the inferior ? 

How does Aristotle settle the question between the two 
parties ? 

How does he illustrate it by the practice of states ? 

What rules does he lay down to regulate the intercourse 
of imequal friends ? 

What observations result from the above view of the 
subject respecting the parental and filial relations ? 



BOOK IX. 

CHAP. I. 

What is it which preserves and renders equal unequal 
Mendships 1 

Give an illustration of this. 

In the friendship of lovers, what complaints arise ? 

On what is this friendsliip founded, and therefore why ia 
It liable to be dissolved, whereas the friendship founded on 
moral qualities is permanent ? 

What case of complaint is illustrated by the story of the 
musician? 

Who then is to fix the rate of compensation ? 

What is said to have been the practice of Protagoras 1 

What does Aristotle say was the practice of the sophists^ 
and why was it so 1 

What rule must be observed when no previous agreement 
has been made ) 



OUESTIONS TO THE [■om a. 

Why niiist tlic Eame rule be obsierved between teacher anil 

What rule must be observed in cases where tfce expecta- 
tion of a return b avowed 1 

On what priociples should the receiver eatimate the value 
of what he has received ] 

CHAP. n. 

Give examples of other questions which arise in connectioE, 

with this subject. 

Show in what consists the difficulty of settling them. 

Does the rule " to be just before you are generous " admit 
of exceptions 1 

State what they are, and examine them. 

Show (1) that different persons have diffei-ent claims, 
according tii the relation in which they severally stand to 
us : and (2) that duties and obligations differ in th 

Give examples. 

Does any chfSculty arise fi:om this circumstance 1 
How should we meet the difSoulty 1 



CHAP. III. 



On what grounds may friendships 

Under what drcumstances might a man justly complain 
of another for dissolving a friendship t 

What is the common source of disagreement between 
friends ! 

What may we do in tie case of being deceived i 
character 1 

What is an absolute duty in such a case ! 

What is to be done if one party improves I 
the other continues unchanged 1 



mplain 
>tween 



Describe the relation which friendship bears to self-love^ 
State the definitions which are aommonly given of a 
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Show that a good man entertains all these characteristic 
reelings towards himself 

What does Aristotle saj, with reference to this subject, of 
die inteUectual principle in man 1 

How does he illustrate his view by reference to the case 
y£ a god ? 

Why is a good man fond of self-communion ? 

Does Aristotle enter into the question of whether a man 
:,an be a Mend to himself ? 

What objection may be urged to Aristotle's theory ? 

How may it be answered ] 

Why canndt a bad man sympathize with, or be a friend to 
himself? 

What is consequently our duty 1 

CHAP. V. 

Show that good-wiU is neither friendship nor fondness. 
Describe what it is, and illustrate by the case of pleasure 
as connected with love. 

Show that it is necessary to friendship. 

What may it be called metaphorically ] 

Into which species of friendship may it be improved 1 

Why does it not become either of the other two 1 

What is the origin in all cases of good-will 1 

CHAP. VL 

Distinguish between unanimity and oneness of opinion. 
To agreement on what subjects does the latter term 
apply? 

In what cases is the former term used ? 
Illustrate it from politics, and from the Phceiiisseet 
Define unanimity, and prove your definition. 
Amongst whom alone can it exist ? 
Why is it never found among the wicked ? 

CHAP. VIL 

Compare the feelings of bencfiEuHK)rs, and those whom they 
have benefited. 



QUESTIONS TO THE 



[BO 



Is the resul. such as ruigTit 
How do most pereoas accc 
result 1 

What would Epicharmus say of the account tlina giren t 
"WTiol does Aristotle conaider the true account 1 
lUust "ate his view by the cases of poets and artiEansi. 
By hew many argumenta doea Aristotle prove his point 1 
State them all ia order. 

CHAP. VIII. 

What is the reason that aelf-love is blamed ) 
DiatiiiguiKli between reasonable self-love and selfialmess. 
"Wlmt doea Bishop Butler aay respecting self-love ) 
Show that fecta contradict the view that self-love ia always 
wrong. 

Quote the proverbs wMoh Aristotle adduces in support 

Does the difference of opinion on this subject arlae from 

the term self-love being used in different senses 1 

\V"liat is self-love understood to mean when it ia blaine- 

ahlel 

la this the sense in which the term is generally used t 
In what sense, however, is the term more correctly used 1 
Prove that this is the caae. 
In order to this, show that the intellectiial principle 

constitutes each man's self. 

Wliat advantage results to society from real self-love 1 
Show that self-love is an absolute duty. 
In cases of self-sacrifice, what motive acts upon our self- 
How wH! this motive lead the good Toan to act ui ikv 

cei-tajn circumstances ) ^^^ 



^ 



CHAP. IX. ^H 

What idea ia commonly entertained respecting tbe mI^I 
of friends to a happy man 1 

\Vliat absurdity is involved in this opinion t 

How can it be re&ted Ly cunsiderins the nature of Lena- 
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What question arises out of this consideration as to tLe 
comparatiye need of friends in prosperity and adversity ? 

'Slow does the nature of man contradict this commonly 
received opinion ? 

Account for the existence of this opinion, and show how 
far it is correct. 

Show from the definition and nature of happiness itself 
that the happy man needs friends. 

Show that they are necessary on the hypothesis that 
happiness implies pleasure. 

Show that, if good, they improve virtue. 

Prove the same fkct from the pleasure which is derived 
from the consciousness and perception of existence. 

CHAP. X. 

What precept respecting hospitality may perhaps be con 
sidered as appHcable to friendship ? 

Does this precept certainly apply to the case of friend- 
ships 3ca TO ')(priffifioy and ^ca rd fi^v 1 

Why so? 

Is any limit to be put to the number of virtuous friends 

How is this illustrated by referring to political commu- 
nities? 

What practical rule is to guide us in limiting the number 1 

What other fact ought we to keep in mind ? 

Why is it difficult to sympathize with many 1 

What lesson do all the well-known examples of friendship 
teach us on this point 1 

By what name do we designate those who seem intimate 
with everybody ? 

In what way may a man be a friend to many, and yet 
not deserve the above name 1 

CHAP. XL 

Prove that friends axe requisite both in prosperity and 

adversity. 

Why are they more necessary in adversity 1 

Which kind are most wanted in prosperity, and which in 

adversilyl 






i 
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What is the reason that finendship dixniniflbai tlia^weight 
of affliction ) 

Does Aristotle pursue the investigation of this qnesticm to 
any length ? 

Is not the effect produced by the presence of a friend 
ou a man under calamity of a mixed kind ) 

Under such circumstanoes, what is the condnct of the 
manly character ) 

What is our duty in such circumstances ? 

What are the advantages of friends when we iae in 
prosperity? 

How dioidd we treat our Mends when we are in adver- 
sity, and how when we are in prosperity ? 

What caution is requisite when we decline sympathy ? 

What is the general conclusion to which Anstotle comes f 

CHAP. XII. 

What is the chief bond of friendship ? 

Is the case the same in love ? 

How do men usually Hke to pass their time when in the 
society of their friends 1 

Hence, what effect is produced on the friendship of the 
>>icked ? 

What on that of the good ? 

Quote a sentiment in support of your assertion. 



BOOK X 



CHAP. 1. 



Give Aristotle's reasons for entering upon a discussion of 
the subject of pleasure. 

What are the two opposite opinions usually entertained 
on this subject 1 

What are the grounda aaasV Tao^-^^^ iot >iJMsni\ 
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Wliat does Aristotle consider the proper course to pnrfnii^ f 
How irnist the tnith of theories be proved ? 
To what difficultj is he liable who declaims a^^ainst pletk* 
«nire? 

CHAP. n. 

What was the opinion of Eudoxus ? 

What were the grounds of it ? 

How does he argue in favour of it ? 

State his four arguments in support of his views. 

What was the reason that his views found favour ? 

What objection is first made to his theory ) 

Is there any similarity between this argument and that b; 
which Plato proves that pleasure is not the chief good 1 

How may the objection to the first position of Eudoxus be 
answered? 

CHAP. in. 

How many objections are made to his second position 1 — 
What are they 1 

Answer the first by a counter objection, and the second, 
by drawing a distinction between pleasures. 

What is the objection on the ground that pleasure is a 
motion and a generation ? 

How many kinds of motion are there, according to Aris- 
totle ? 

Answer the objection, by proving that pleasure is neither 
a motion nor a generation. 

Prove that pleasure is not a supplying a deficiency. 

Suppose base pleasures are brought forward, how would 
you answer this ? 

Support your argument by analogy. 

What fiuiiher muetrations may be adduced in support 
of the assertions, (1) that pleasure is not the chief good ; 
(2) that neither every eligible thing is pleasant, nor every 
pleasure eligible ? 

CHAP. IV. 

Explaii. what is meant by o\op ri, by the example cfi 
Sight. 



} 
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Prove, then, that pleasure is a whole. 

Show that for this reason it differs from a motion or a 
generation. 

Give an illustration derived from architecture. 

Give another, taken from the different kinds of motions. 

In order to get at Aristotle's theory of pleasure, describe 
what he means by the best energy. 

Prove that pleasure makes the energy perfect, and state 
the way in which it does so. 

Explain how it is that we cannot feel pleasure continuouslj. 

Prove that the love of pleasure is the consequence of the 
love of life. 

Does Aristotle here enter upon the question whether we 
choose life for the sake of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake 
of life? 

CHAP. V. 

In proving that pleasures differ in species, show 

(1.) That they perfect different productions and different 

energies. 
(2.) That each energy is increased by its proper plea- 
sures. 
(3.) That the pleasures resulting from one kind of 
energy are a hinderance to other energies.. 
If we are engaged in two different energies at the same 
time, what becomes of the least pleasant 1 

When ai*e we inclined to engage in two occupations at 
oncel 

Compare the effect of pleasures which are foreign to any 
energy with the pains proper to it ; and give an example in 
illustration. 

How are we to estimate the qualities of pleasures ? 
Which are most closely connected with the energies, the 
])l6asures which attend thereon, or the desires which originate 
them i 

Compare in point of purity the various pleasures of the 
intellect and the senses. 

Show that different men, and the same men imder dif- 
ferent circumstances, entertain different ideas of pleasure. 
Describe then fully true pleasure, and show how Aristotle 
vestigates its nature. 
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CHAP. VI. 

'Why does Aristotle now return to the diacussioii of the 
ambject of happiness ? 

What does he say that happiness is not ? and why so ) 

What division does he make of energies 1 

To which of these dauses does happiness belong 1 

Are any other energies besides yirtuous energies eligible fiu 
tiheir own sakes 1 

Are amusements of this number ? 

How comes it that amusements are sometimes mistakBn 
for happiness) 

Prove that amusement does not constitute happiness. 

Prove that in reality amusement is not eligible for its own 
lake. 

Why cannot bodily pleasure constitute happiness ) 

CHAP. VTL 

Show that happiness must be an energy of the best patt 
of our nature, whatever that be. 

Prove that this energy is (1) contemplative, (2) continuous. 
(3) self-sufficient, (4) eligible for its own sake, (5) consistent 
^th a state of perfect rest. 

What energies are inconsistent with the idea of rest t 

Show that the qualities above mentioned are united in the 
energy of the intellect, and in no other. 

Why is the condition iy fil^ re\e/^ added ? 

How fer may men be considered capable of enjoying soA 
happmessi 

What, then, must be our earnest endeavour, if we wouU 
possess this happiness 1 

Prove that this happiness is most proper to man. 

CHAP. VIII. 

How far is moral virtue productive of happiness ? 
. Does moral virtue depend at all upon a man's ph^Tdoal 
oonstitution ? 

Show the superiority of intellectual to moral virtue ss 
reygpards external goods. 

z 
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How does the example of the gods support Aristotle's 
viewt 

How does the case of the lower aniinalfl support it t 

On what, then, will the degree of happiness depend ? 

But though contemplatiye happiness is independent of 
external goods, are they necessary to man ? 

To what extent are they necessary ) 

What argument may be drawn from the virtues observable 
in different classes of society ) 

Compare Aristotle's statements with those of Solon and 
Anaxagoras. 

Although the opinions of the wise are evidenoes in 
Aristotle's favour, still what is the grand test ? 

Who is likely to be the greatest &yourite of the godi ? 

CHAP. JX. 

What is the general object of this chapter ) 

What is the proper end of all ethical investigations ? 

In what do moral precepts fail, and how far are they 
useful) 

What motive has the strongest influence over the masses) 

By how many means is it supposed that men are made 
virtuous] 

How many of these are in our power 1 

To what influence does Aristotle attribute natural gifts ? 

Is any predisposition to virtue absolutely necessary, in 
order to learn ? 

How is that to be acquired ? 

Show the importance of a national system of education. 

Is this system to be confined to the young, or to be &r 
more comprehensive ) 

Hence, what views have been held respecting the duties of 
legislators in this respect ? 

Why is the authority of law preferable to the paternal 
authority ? 

Has any state laid down laws to enforce education ? 

If the state neglects this duty, what subject nvist private 
individuals study, in order to educate successfully ? 

What are the advantages of a system of private education 
'"'w a public one ] 
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Does this also show the importance of the knowledge of 
the principles of legislation ? 

Whence is this £iowledge to be obtained ? 

To whom would the student apply in vain 1 

Why sol 

Show the importance of a practical acquaintance with the 
Bubject. 

State the errors into which the sophists have fiillen. 

Although collections of laws will not do everything, how 
&,T are they useM ? 

Why is it necessary for Aristotle to investigate the subject 
of legislation 1 

How does this lead him to undertake a treatisa en 
pdititi^) 



INDEX 



TO 



ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS. 



4CCIDKNTAL iiijur«M, 138. 

Aoddents, how far tiiey affect hiqf^pl- 
ness, 25. 

Actions, ▼olantary, inyolnntarf, and 
mixed, 54, and u.; done from 
^fAOQ and liriOvflia, ib. 

iEschylns, 48 

Affection resembles production, 248. 

Agaihon, 156. 

Ambition, 48. 

Anacharsis, 277. 

Analysis, 6, ». 

Anazagoras, 162, 284. 

Anazandrides, 200. 

An^er, 139 ; natwal, 192. 

Antigone, 135, n. 

Appetite, 31. 

Argives, mistake of the, 78. 

Ai^oments from principles, and vice 
vertdf 6. 

Aristocracy, 221. 

Aristotle's system compared with 
Plato's, l,n..- most practical, 5,«.; 
reconciled with others, 18 ; poli- 
tics, 292 ; idea of the soul after 
death, 23, n. ; antagonistic to as- 
ceticism, 255, ft. 

Arroganoe, 48, 110. 

Art, with what conversant^ 156. 
Asceticism, 255, n. 
Authoritr, 170. 
JrpuH, 112, 113. 



'AyYivoutf 166. 
'A^ejea<rrot, 52, n. 
I A'$ttBn*rtc, 152, 170. 

AcoAaota, 85. 

AKpSxoXog, its derivation, 105. 
'AvdkyiiTOif 73. 
'Apco-coc, 107. 
'Apcri), 43, ». 
"AptffToi, 119. 
'Arvxi7fM» dfiapniitat and Mn^yn 

differ, 139. 
Avrapceta, 15. 



B. 



Bashfalnww, 49. 

Benefactors love moir tlvir tho%f 
benefited, 247. 

Blessed, how applicable to mar, K. ; 
to the gods, ^. 

Brasidas, 135, and n. 

Brave men, how fearless, 73; da»> 
fined, t^. ; their excesses and de- 
fects, ib. 

Brutality, 178, 189, e/fSf., 19^ 

Brutes not happy, 22; nor inMfv 
tinent, 85. 

Butler, 39, n. ; 283. n. 

Bavavtrfa, 93. 

BavKCTcavovpyoQ, 111, n- 

Bf'atoc, 8, ». 

BX&tai, 139. 

B<i)fAo\6xoi> \\%« VV^« 



MS 



INDEX. 



GiUiitlieiiM, 101, n. 

Calypio, 52. 

Candour, 168. 

Capaoitiet, 41. 

Carcimis, 195. 

Cafuittic ediioB, 236, n. 

Categories, 11, ». 

Catii^, 91, n. 

Celtf , their bravery, 73. 

Chance not the cause of happiness,21. 

Children, a bond of union, 227. 

Cioero, 13, n.; 41, ». 

Clevemess, 173 ; not identical with 
prudence, ib, 

Clownishness, 49. 

Comedy, the old and new, 113. 

Comphdasnce to excess, 49. 

Compulsory actions, 56. 

Contemplative lifs most divine, 280, 
283. 

Continence, 115 ; different from pa- 
tience, 193 ; contingent matter, 
154. 

Correctness, how used, 166. 

Courage, 46, 70 ; moral, 71 ; when 
shown by the brave, ib,t not in 
all kinds of death, ib. ; five spuri- 
ous kinds of, 74 — 78 ; conversant 
with rd ^o€tpdf 79. 

Cretans, 29. 

Cube, man compared to a, 25. 

Cyclops, 288. 

Cynics, 38, n. 

XapUvrtc^ 7, n. 



D. 



Dead, whether affected by the condi- 
tion of the living, 26. 

Death the most fearful of things, 71. 

Defect, 35. 

Delian inscription, 20. 

Deliberation, its subjects, 61, 62 ; 
concerning means, 63 ; cUffers from 
investigation, ib, s not concerning 
ends, 64 ; differs from deliberate 
preference, ib. ; how limited, 162 ; 
goodf 165, 167. 



Democracy, 221, 222 ; fiivourabb ti 

friendships, 224. 
Demodocus, 197. 
Desires twofold, 82 ; rules covmmb* 

ing the, 85. 
Diagrams, 46, 62, 125, 127, 129. 
Diametriosl conjunction, 129. 
Dionysius, 234, »• 
Due to be given to all, 237. 
ActXoi, 73. 
AcdOfiiriCf 42, s. 
Aidvoca, 152, n. 
Akacov, its etymology, 127. 
Atirai09rpdyi}/ia and ouraictf/Aa, 137. 
AvvafiiQ, 2, ft., 254, n. 
A^acoXoi, 107. 



E. 



Education, early, important, 35, 37; 
to be enforced by law, 287 ; neces- 
sary for adults, ib,; puUie sad 

^ private compared, 289. 

Effeminacy, 194. 

Empedocles, 184, 186, 205. 

Ends, different, 1 ; of two kindflt 2, 
and It. ; threefold, 14. 

Endymion, 283. 

Energy, 2, »., 24, 25 ; and habit re- 
ciprocal, 37. 

Envy, 49. 

Equality, how produced, 130 ; con- 
ducive to permanence, 209. 

Equity, 144 ; its relation to justice, 
145 ; use of, 146 ; definition, ib. 

Ethics, three treatises on, 1, «•. a 
political treatise, 3. 

Eudoxus, 28, 262, n, 

Euripus, 245. 

Euripides, 204; Alcmseon, 55andfi. 
Cresphontes, 58, it. ; BellerophoB 
or Alcmena, 140, n. ; Philoctetes, 
164. 

Evenus, 201. 

Elxactness depends upon the subject- 
matter, 4 ; how fiBo* to be required, 
ib.f 36 ; errors regarding, ib. 

Excess and defect frital to virtue, 35 j 
admitted by actions, 36. 



s, 51. 






BIpu'v, 102, n 

'BpTOv of man, 15, 16 ; defiDCd u 

carding to energy aod eicellenci 

16; iv ^iif TtXtl^,, 17. 
Eipott\ia, 167. 
EovDia, 212, 243. 
BiTpartXat, 11 2. 
'H^«E and dpiaKOi dilTer, 109. 



Facts to be kuQwa befare :eaeoQS, 
6, 17. 

Favour, how measured, 230. 

Fear. 71. 

Fellow-feeUng, 169. 

Flattery, 49. 

Friend defined, 241 ; a second self, 
242. 

Priendg, how many are froper, 256 
et feq. .- whsn needed, 258 et iiq. 

Friendship, 49, 202, n.i natural, 
203; BQpcrsedea justice, 204; 
whether it t9 resemblance, ii., it9 
connection with love, 205 ; three 
kinda of, 206 ct aeq. ,- of the 
young, old, &c., ib.. 208; rare 
aodawoikof time, 209-, of lovers 
not permanent. 210 ; of the good 
alone safe. ib. ; other distinctioas 
of, 211 el seq., 213 el aeg. ; be- 
tween unequal peraone, 215 ; how 
made equal, 216; conswta in 
loving rather than being loved, 
317 ; its conditions, ib. ,- Sid to 
Xpi/t'liav, 219 ; political or sodal, 
219 el teg.! under forois of go- 
vemmeat, 223 el aeq. : of com- 
paiuons, relations, &c., 224 el 
teg.! of parents, brotheia, 225; 
of children, of men towirda the 
gods, of husband and wife, 220 ; 
of ndlity subject to disputej, 227 
ftieg. 1 Xii Ti xp'l"!""' twofold, 
legal, 228; moral, 229; prefe- 
tAtceitsmeaaure.EJOi compliinis 
In naeqiud tnendship, it at 



of, 233ef9e;., when to be dis- 
solved, 238 ei seq. moral adran- 
tageof, 260. 



Glan 



w ascertained, 152. 



1, 140. 




the.tbatatwbidi ail thing! 
aim, 1, 5, 14 ; of man, its end, ati' 
Ltj, and bearing on the treatise on 
Ethics, 3 ; a nnivereal, not accord- 
ing to one idea, 9 ; how predicated, 
IQ; of two classes, 12 ;analogicaUy 
considered, ib. ,- the most final, 14; 
general sketch or outline of the, 17 1 
three classes of, and opinions upon 
each. 18, 19 ; an activevirtae, 19; 
essentially pleasant, ib.i external, 
contributes to happiness, 20; the. 
ere firiends absolutely, 209; to 
themsslTcs, 240 ; bow affected, 
241 ; ways of becoming, 2S7 ; 
good-will, 243, 244. 
Government, civil, ita three forms, 
and their deflections, 220 ; of a 
&mily and a state bear analogy. 



Grace 



!, 129 ai 



either air\uii or ^filv, 6. 



Haliit, 33, n., 37, 41 ; len Tohm- 

tary than actjon, 70. 
Happiness the chief good, 5, : 

Afferent views of, ib., 7 ; its j 

cognita, or requisites, 15 — 21, 

376; bow acquired, 21 ; a divine 

ift, ib. ! not a livamc nor of rh 

■&, ib.: contempbtive, 

most near to a divine life, ! 

intellectual superior to moral, 281. 
Happy, the man, requires fri ' 

252; of what kind, 269. 
Heiaolitni, 185. 



Rift, it 



Hniod, 7, 204, 234. 

Homer, SZ, 53, 61, 74, 75, 77, S 

83, 96, 101, 140, 177. 133, 203, 1 Irascibility, ita dWiaons, 106. 

204,222,237,288. 
Homer'a "MargiteB," 100. | 



Ideal good not nseful, 13. 

Ideu of Plato, 9 ». ; rcje-;tecl by 

ArisMtle, 10, 13. 
Ignorantljr, and tlirougU ignorance, 

how they differ, 57. 
Ignorance of two kinds, 57 i wlien 

pardonable, 53. 
llliberiility, 90; incurable, 91 1 ita 

Impadence, 49. 

lacoaCiaeace, bon it may exist with 
knowledge, 182 tl teq. : witL whi 






, 1B6 el teg. 



clMsed with intenip 


ra„«. 1871 


ofanger, 191: differs 


from effemi- 


nacy, 194; iU diriiiona, 195; 


differs from intempe 


ance., 196 fl 


Mq. ! from obstinacy 


I98elng.! 




udence, 2O0; 


differa tram lice, ii. 


of (he ctia- 


leiic, 201. 








Induqiion. loS, w. 




Injare, > man cannot 


himacif, UO, 


li6,tlieg. 




Injnry, whether worse 


to do or re- 



IntellEcI, 152 el Kg. 
Intelligence, 107 ; its object. I6g 
Intpmperance more voluntary t! 

cowardice, £4 ; its effects, 1 

194. 
Intimacv, moat debirahle for frieii 

260. ' 
Intuition, 159, 169, n. , ila kit 



u!t acts and men, 40 ; mistake 

thereupon, 41. 
uttice. 49, n., 116, andn., three 

requisites of, 117; and injustice. 






of 



18 ; nnivcrssl, the m 
excellent of virtues, 119; diff^ 
from perfect virtue, 120; frvm 
other virtnea. 132 ; whether euy, 
144; particular, 120 tlteq.: dis- 
tribative, 122, 123, el stq. i cot- 
rectlTC, 123, 12S ; in traneactioni, 
125 el ieq. i potitical. 133 and n. ,- 
economical, 135 ; natttral and 
legal, 135 ei leq. : before gene- 
rositj, 235. 
Juvenal. 118, n. 



Kings cann 
Kifit><!,s, 9 



I 



L. 



Lacedxmonians, 29, 71, 101, 178, 

2SS; their drcsa. 111. 
Law. how connected «ith jurtice, 

118: iti abject, 119. 
Laws, collections of. osefnl. 291. 
Legislators, 34 ; how to be taught. 



290. 



I, 146. 



ing. of giving. 88 ; mostly 
those who inherit oealth, ii. 
ferenifroni prod" 



^ 



I 



IIWEX. 



S4£ 



Lhres not conducive to happiness, 
which, 7, 8. 

Loss and gain, 127. 

Tjove, its objects, 205 ; of benefac- 
tors strongest, 246. 

Acirovpyca, 230, n. 

\.6yov ix^ivvised ambiguously, 31, n. 

Xu>iro9vTiiCf 92. 



M. 

Magnanimity, 47, 97, and n. ; con- 
Tenant with honour and goodness, 
98 ; the ornament of virtues, 99 ; 
variously considered, ti., 102. 

Magnificence, 47, 93; public and 
private, 94 — 96. 

Malevolence. 49. 

Man, the origin of his own actions, 
153. 

Mean in all things, and this twofold, 
43 ; difficult, 45 ; not found in 
every action or passion, ib. ; habits 
enumerated, 46 ; compared with 
the extremes, 50 ; rules for dis- 
covering, 52 ; difficulty of, ib. 

Meanness, 93, 96. 

Measure, common, 130 ^ is XP^^^ ^^ 
money, ib. 

Meekness, its excess and defect, 105. 

Mentiens fallacia, 181. 

Mercenaries not brave, 79. 

Milesians, 197. 

Modesty, 97. 

Monarchy, 221. 

Money, 130 ; a pledge, 131 

Money-getting, 8. 

Multitude, led by fear, 286. 

Mysteries, 58. 

MaK&pioQ, 28, n. 

Mticpdif/wxoc, 97, 102. 

MlKTCd TTpd^Ctf , 54. 



N. 

Necessity, two kinds of, 155, » 
Neoptolemus, 181, 199. 
Nicomachus, I, ». 
Niobe, 188, 



Novices, unfit siudents of ethics,. 6. 
Numbers, the Pythagorean and 

Platonic ideas concerning, 10, 

and n. 
TXoui, 151, 152, 159. 



O. 



Obstinacy, 198; its divisions, ib, 

et seq. 
Offences, their three kinds, 137 ; how 

determined, 138. 
Oligarchy, 221. 
Olympic games, 19. 
'0/A($voia, 245. 
"Ope^iff, 152. 



P. 



Passions, 41. 

Pericles, 157. 

Persian government, 222. 

Phalaris, 190. 

Philoctetes, 195. 

Philoxenus, 81. 

Pittacus, 245, n. 

Plato, 1, n. ; his theory of ideas, G. 
and n.; his objections to Eudoxus, 
263 ; Philebus, 261, n. ; arguments 
on pleasure refuted, 265, n. 

Pleasant things, 20; not compul- 
sory, 56. 

Pleasantness, 48. 

Pleasure and pain the test of habits 
37 ; pleasure leads most men astray, 
65 ; whydiscusscsd, 261 ; erroneous 
ideas of, ib. ; opinions concerning, 
262 et aeq. ; defined, 268 ; per- 
fects every energy, ib. et aeq. ; and 
alffOritngf di&voia^ and Sftiapiat 
270 ; whether loved for the love ojf 
life, or vtce versdj 271 ; true, 275. 

Pleasures, how divided, 80 ; of sight, 
hearing, ib.; smell, taste, touch, 
81, 82 ; two kinds of, 187 ; their 
excess, 188 ; differ in species, 272 
et eeq. ; opposite are like pains, 
273 ; differ in goodness, ib. ; in 
purity, 274 ; among men and aui- 
\ mi\a, ib. 
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Pontus, saTtges of, 190. 

Preference, deliberate, how distin- 
guiahed from '*the Toluntary," 
59 ; not lvidviilafdvfibefPov\ri<riCf 
or i6Kay 60; defined, 61, 64; 
conititutes an injury, 139. 

Priam, 22, 26, 177. 

Principles, how perceived, 17. 

Prodigality. 86, 90. 

Propriety, 93. 

Protagoras, 234. 

ProYcrbs, 52, 119, 136, 181. 

Prudence, 156 ; diiOferent from know- 
ledge, 157 ; from art, 158 ; its 
distinctions, 163, ». ; not science, 
165 ; its utility, 171 ; inseparable 
from moral yirtue, 17 S* 

UaviKd, 75, ft. 

Uapaviiaavra ^evyciv, 98, n. 

IT cptaxra, 20, ». 

TloitiaiQ and rrpa^ic, 155. 

TIopvS€ovKoit 192. 

4ciOa»Xo2y91. 

^tXri<Tie and 0tXta, 212. 

4v(rifc6f, 164. 

^^0c(r/ia, 135, n. 



R. 



Reasoning of two kinds, 6. 

Reason, not man, the ruler, 134 ; 
right, considered, 150 ; joined with 
all virtues, t^.; difficult to dis- 
cover, ib., n. 

Receiver, duty of the, 229. 

Redemption, price of, 135, n. 

Relative duties, 236. 

Repentance the test of an involuntary 
action, 57. 

Retaliation, 128 ; Kar' AvaKoylav, ib. 

Return to be made according to abi- 
Kty, 231. 

Rhadamanthiau rule, 128. 

Ribaldry, 48. 

"Pd€dw<nSf 269, it. 



Satyrus, 188. 
Science, 155. 



S. 



Scythians punished by Venus, 195, a 
Self-love, 242, 248, ».. its kinds 

249 et ieq. 
Shame, adapted to youth, not the 

proof of a good man, 114. 
Simonides, 89. 
Social life, the knowledge of, 161 

differs from prudence, 163. 
Socrates, 111, 161, »., 175. 179 

186, 75, It. 
Solon, 22, 284. 
Sophists, 111, It., 290. 
Sophocles, 181, 199. 
Soul, its condition after deatii, 23, n. - 

its divisions, 29, 30, 32, n.; iti 

virtues, ib,; Xoyuri) and aXoyog 

30 ; its qualities, how divided, 151 
Speusippus, 11. 

Stature essential to beauty, 97, n. 
Stoics, 8, It. 
Student, of what kind fit for ethim 

4, 5, 6. 
Suicide an act of cowardice, 74. 
Synthesis, 6, n. 
SwoXXay/Aara, 123. 
^w^potrvptit 104, n. 

T. 

Tact, 112. 

Teaching, two methods of, 8, n. 

Temperance, 46, 80; how different 

from courage, 83 ; described, ib. • 

questions on, 179 et seq. 
Thales, 162. 
Theocritus, 77. 
Theodectes, 195. 
Theognis, 254, 285. 
Theory of virtue not sufficient. 285. 
Thermopylae, treatment of the Persian 

soldiers at, 75, n. 
Timocracy, 221, 222. 
Tragedies, 27. 

Trains worn by the Asiatics, 95, n. 
Transactions, twofold, 123. 
Truth, its mean, excess, and defect, 

48, 109, 152. 
Tyranny, 221 ; adverse to friendships 

224, (3ioe reXEioQt 17, it., 22. 
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ToKiarai, 92. 
T^ Ti ^v (Ivaif 45, n. 
Tptiipapxoc, 93, n. 
8c<upoc, 93, n. 
epacrctc, 73. 



U. 



Ulysses, 199. 

Unanimity, 244 ; political friendship, 

245. 
Unhappiness produced by luatird 

and ^avXUf 26. i 



V. 



Vdin man, who, 97, 103. 

Value, how fixed, 234. 

Vicious, oyer fond of society, 242. 

Virtue, reasons for considering, 29 ; 
human, ib,i of the soul, ib,; 
various divisions of, 30 et ieq,; 
how produced and increased, 33 ; 
moral virtue not innate, td. / akid 
vice arise from the same cause, 
34 ; how destroyed and how pre- 
served, 35 ; conversant with plea- 
STve and pain, 37, 38 ; not avd' 
Oria, 38 ; acquired by virtuous 



actions, 29; but not so in arts, 
40 ; its genus, 41 ; and vice not 
iraQii nor SwdiittCy but H^Ct 42 
(see n. ib.) ; a mean state, 43 ; its 
mean relative, 44 ; defined, 45 ; an 
AKpoTfiQf 45 ; three nameless so- 
cial virtues, and others, 48 ; how 
opposed to vices, 50; conversant 
with what, 54 ; and vice voluntary, 
66, and it./ objections to this state- 
ment, 67 — 70; the nameless one 
conversant with the desire of 
honour, 103 ; social, 107 ; its mean 
is 0tXia dvtv rov orepyecv, 108 ; 
proper, 174 ; natural, ib, ; heroic, 
177. 

Virtues of the soul, how divided, 
151 ; the five intellectual, 154. 

Volition, whether it has the real or 
the apparent good for its object, 
65. 

Voluntary and involuntary, 54, 58, 
129. 



W. 

Wif dom, 160, and n. ; its kinds, ib, 
how compounded, t^. / objections 
to its utifity considered, l7i§iieQ 

Wit, 48 1 its kinds. 112. 113. 
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Ennemoser's History of Magic. 2 vols. 

5J. each. 
Epictetus. Trans, by George Long. 5^. 
Euripides. Trans, by E. P. Coleridge. 

2 vols. 5J. each. 
Eusebius' Eccl. History. Trans, by 

C. F. Cruse. 55. 
Byelyn'8 Diary and Correspondence. 

(Bray.) 4 vols. $5. each. 



Fairholt's Costume in England. 
(Dillon.) 2 vols. 5J. each. 

Fielding's Joseph Andrews, y. 6d. 
Tom Jones. 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 
Amelia, y. 

Flaxman's Lectures on Sculpture. 6s. 

Florence of Worcester's Chronicle. 
Trans, by T. Forester, y. 

Foster's Works. 10 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

Franklin's Autobiography, is. 

Gesta Romanorum. Trans, by Swan 
& Hooper, y. 

Gibbon's Decline and Fall. 7 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 

Gllbart's Banking. 2 vols. 5f. each. 

Gil Bias. Trans, by Smollett. 6s. 

Giraldns Cambrensis. 5^. 

Goethe's Works and Correspondence, 
including Autobiography and Annsds, 
Faust, Elective affinities, Werther, 
Wilhelm Meister, Poems and Ballads, 
Dramas, Reinecke Fox, Tour in Italy 
and Miscellaneous Travels, Elarly and 
Miscellaneous Letters, Correspon- 
dence with Eckermann and Soret, 
Zelter and Schiller, &c. &c. By 
various translators. 16 vols. y. 6d. 
each. 

Faust. Text with Ha3rward's 

Translation. (Buchheim. ) 5*. 

Faust. Part I. Trans, by Anna 

Swanwick. is. and is. 6d. 

Boyhood. (Part I. of the Auto- 
biography.) Trans, by J. Oxenford. 
IS. and IS. 6d. 

Reinecke Fox. Trans, by A. 

Rogers, is. and is. 6d. 

Goldsmith's Works. (Gibbs.) 5 vols. 
3^. 6^. each. 

Plays. IS. and is. 6d. Vicar of 

Wakefield, is, and is. 6d. 

Granunont's Memoirs and Boscobel 
Tracts, y. 

Grasr's Letters. (D. C. Tovey.) 

[/« the press, 

Greek Anthology. Trans, by E. Burges. 

Greek Romances. (Theagenes and 
Chariclea, Daphnis and Chloe, Cli- 
topho and Leucippe.) Trans, by Rev. 
R. Smith. 5^. 

Qre^ Te%\2jsx&xv\^ V« 
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Qreene, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson's 
Poems. (Robert Bell.) 35. (id, 

Gregory's Evidences of the Christian 
Religion, y. 6d. 

Orixnm'8 Grammer Grethel. Trans, by 
E. Taylor, y. 6d. 

German Tales. Trans, by Mrs. 

Hunt. 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Orossi's Marco Visconti. y. 6d, 

Chilzot'8 Origin of Representative 
Government in Europe. Trans, by 
A. R. Scoble. y. 6d. 

The English Revolution of 164a 

Trans, by W. Hazlitt. y. 6d. 

— History of Civilisation. Trans, by 
W. Hazlitt. 3 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Hall (Robert). Miscellaneous Works. 

y. 6d. 
Handbooks of Athletic Sports. 8 vols. 

y, 6d. each. 

Handbook of Card and Table Games, 
a vols. y. 6d, each. 

of Proverbs. By H. G. Bohn. 5^. 

of Foreign Proverbs, y. 

Hardwlck's History of the Thirty-nine 

Articles, y. 
Harvey's Circulation of the Blood. 

(Bowie.) IS. and is. td. 

Hauff's Tales. Trans, by S. Mendel. 
y. 6d, 

The Caravan and Sheik of Alex- 
andria. IS, and IS. Sd, 

Hawthorne's Novels and Tales. 3 vols. 

y. 6d. each. 
Hazlitt's Lectures and Essays. 7 vols. 

y, 6d. each. 
Heaton's History of Painting. (Cosmo 

Monkhouse. ) 5^. 

Hegel's Philosophy of History. Trans, 
by J. Sibree. 5^. 

Heine's Poems. Trans, by E. A. Bow- 
ring, y, 6d, 

-^ — Travel Pictures. Trans, by Francis 
Storr. y. 6d, 

Helps (Sir Arthur). Life of Thomas 
Brassey. is. and is. 6d, 

Henderson's Historical Documents ot 
the Middle Ages, y, 

Henfirey's English Coins. (Keary.) 6s, 

Bmitv iviatthew) On the Psahns. 55. 

DC/ngdon's History. Trans, 
ster. 5J. 



Trans, by H. F. Caiy. 



Herodotits. 

3J. ^» 

- Wheeler's Analysis and Summary 
of. y. Turner's Notes on. 5*. 

Hesiod, Callimachus and Theognls. 
Trans, by Rev. J. Banks. $s. 

Hoffmann's Tales. The Serapion 
Brethren. Trans, by Lieut -Cok>nel 
Ewing. 2 vols. 3J. 6d, 

Hogig^'s Experimental and Natmal 
Philosophy. 55. 

Holbein's Dance of Death and Bible 
Cuts, y. 

Homer. Trans, by T. A. Buckley. 2 
vols, y, each. 

Pope's Translation. With Flax- 
man's Illustrations. 2 vols, y, each. 

Cowper's Translation. 2 vols. 

y. 6d, each. 

Hooper's Waterloo, y, 6d, 

Horaoe. Smart's Translation, revised, 
by Buckley, y, 6d. 

Hug^o's Dramatic Works. Trans, by 
Mrs. Crosland and F. L. Slous. 3;. 6d, 

Hemani. Trans, by Mrs. Cros- 
land. is, 

Poems. Trans, by various writers. 

Collected by J . H. L. Williams, y. 6d. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. Trans, by On6, 
Paul, and Dallas. 4 vols. 3^. 6d. each, 
and I voL y. 

Personal Narrative of his Travels. 

Trans, by T. Ross. 3 vols. y. each. 

Views of Nature. Trans, by Ott^ 

and Bohn. 5^. 

Humphreys' Coin Collector's MauuaL 
2 vols. y. each. 

Hungary, History of. y. 6d, 
Hunt's Poetry of Science, y, 
Hutchinson's Memoirs. 3^. 6d, 
India before the Sepoy Mutiny. 5;. 
Ingulph's Chronicles, y. 
Irving (Washington). Complete 
Works. 15 vols, y, 6d, each ; or 
in 18 vols. IS. each, and 2 vols, xs, 6d. 
each. 

Life and Letters. By Pierre E. 

Irving. 2 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

Isocrates. Trans, by J. H. Freese. 

Vol. I. 5J. 

James' Life of Richard Coeur de Lion. 

V.\fe «ocA XvKves. ^1 VfiKJaa ^KSM . 

2 vo\s. y . ^« eadcv. 



BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 



Jameson (Mrs.) Shakespeare's Hero- 
ines, y. (yd, 
Jesse (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. sj. ' 

Jesse (J. H.) Memoirs of the Court of 
England under the Stuarts. 3 vols. 
51. each. 

Memoirs of the Pretenders. 5J. 

Jolinson's Lives of the Poets. (Napier). 
3 vols. 35. 6</. each. 

Joseplms. Whiston's Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R. Shilleto. 5 vols. 
3^. 6d, each. 

Joyce's Scientific Dialogues. 5J. 

Jukes-Browne's Handbook of Physical 
Geology. ^5, 6d. Handbook of His- 
torical Geology, dr. The Building 
of the British Isles. 7s. 6d, 

Jnllan the Emperor. Trans, by Rev. 
C. W. King. SJ. 

Jnnlns's Letters. Woodfall's Edition, 
revised. 2 vols. y. 6d, each. 

Justin, Cornelius Nepos, and Eutropius. 
Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson. 55. 

Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia, and Lu- 
cilius. Trans, by L. Evans. $s. 

Kant's Critique of Piure Reason. Trans, 
by J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 5J. 

Prolegomena, &c. Trans, by E. 

Belfort Bax. $s, 

Kei^Tlltley'S Fairy Mythology. $s. 
Classical Mythology. Revised by Dr. 
L. Schmitz. 55. 

Kidd On Man. y ^* 

mrby On Animals. 2 vols. $5, each. 

Snl£^ht's Knowledge is Power. 51. 

La Fontaine's Fables. Trans, by E. 
Wright 3J. 6d, 

Lamartine's History of the Girondists. 
Trans, by H. T, Ryde. 3 vols. 3^. 6d. 
each. 

Restoration of the Monarchy in 

France. Trans, by Capt Radfter. 
4 vols. y. 6d. each. 

French Revolution of 1848. y.6d. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia and Eliana. 
3J. 6d.f or in 3 vols. is. each. 

Memorials and Letters. Talfourd's 

Edition, revised by W. C. Hazlitt 
2 vols. y. 6d» each. 

Spec/nieDs/>f the English Dramallc \ 

Pocte of the Time of Elizabeth. 35.6^. \ 



Lanzi's History of Painting in Italy, 
Trans, by T. Roscoe. 3 vols. y. 6d. 
each. 

Lappenbers^'s England under the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans, by B. 
Thorpe. 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Lectures on Painting. By Barry, Opie 
and Fuseli. y. 

Leonardo da Vinci's Treatise on Paint- 
ing. Trans, by J. F. Rigaud. 5J. 

LepBlus' Letters from Egypt, &c. Trans, 
by L. and J. B. Homer, y. 

Lesslng's Dramatic Works. Trans, by 
Ernest BelL 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 
Nathan the Wise and Minna von 
Bamhelm. is. and is. 6d. Laokoon, 
Dramatic Notes, &c. Trans, by E. C. 
Beasley and Helen Zimmem. 3^. 6d. 
Laokoon separate, is. or is. 6d. 

Lilly's Introduction to Astrology. 
(Zadkiel.) 5^. 

Llvy. Trans, by Dr. Spillan and others. 
4 vols. SJ. each. 

Locke's Philosophical Works. (J. A. 
St. John). 2 vols. 3 J. 6d. each. 

Lite. By Lord King. y. 6d, 

Lodge's Portraits. 8 vols. $5. each. 

Longfellow's Poetical and Prose Works. 
2 vols. y. each. 

Loudon's Natural History. 55. 

Lowndes' Bibliographer's Manual. 6 
vols. y. each. 

Lucan's Pharsalia. Trans, by H. T. 
Riley, y. 

Lucian's Dialogues. Trans, by H. 
Williams, y, 

Lucretius. Trans, by Rev. J. S. 
Watson, y. 

Luther's Table Talk. Trans, by W. 
Hazlitt 3J. 6d, 

Autobiography. (Michelet). 

Trans, by W. Hazlitt y. 6d, 

Macblavelli's History of Florence, &c. 
Trans, y. 6d. 

Mallet's Northern Antiquities. 5^. 

Mantell's Geological Excursions 
through the Isle of Wight, &c. 5^. 
Petrifactions and their Teachings. 
6s. Wonders of Geology. 2 vols. 
7J. 6d. each. 

Manzonl's The Betrothed. 5; . 
Won, wi\sft^>yj "^ •Nil- 
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Kartial'B Epijii^rams. Trans. 7s, 6d, 

Martlneau'8 History of England. 
1800-15. y. 6d, 

— History of the Peace, 1816-46. 

4 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Katthew PariB. Trans, by Dr. Giles. 
3 vols. 5J. each. 

Matthew of Westminster. Trans, by 
C. D. Yonge. 2 vols. 55. each. 

Maxwell's Victories of Wellington. 5;. 

Menzel'B History of Germany. Trans, 
by Mrs. Horrocks. 3 vols. y. 6d. ea. 

Mtftha^i Angelo and Raffaelle. By 
Duppa and Q. de Quincy. y, 

KioUeiet's French Revolution. Trans 
by C. Cocks. 3^. 6d. 

Klgnef 8 French Revolution. 3^. 6d. 

Miller's Philosophy of History. 4 vols. 
y, 6d, each. 

Milton's Poetical Works. (J. Mont- 
gomery.) 2 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Prose Works. (J. A. St. John.) 

5 vols. 3r. 6d, each. 

Mltford's Our Village. 2 vols. 3^. 6d. 
each. 

MoU^re's Dramatic Works. Trans, by 
C H. Wall 3 vols. y. 6d. each. 

The Miser, Tartuflfe, The Shop- 
keeper turned Gentleman, i ;. & is. 6d, 

Montagu's (Lady M. W.) Letters 
and Works. (Whamchffe and Moy 
Thomas.) 2 vols. y. each. 

Montaigne's Essays. Cotton's Trans, 
revised by W. C. Hazlilt 3 vols. 
y. 6d. each. 

Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws. Nu- 
genl's Trans, revised by J. V. 
Prichard. 2 vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

Morpli3r'8 Games of Chess. (Lowen- 
thaL) y. 

Mudie'B British Birds. (Martin.) 2 vols. 
y. each. 

Naval and Military Heroes of Great 
Britain, dr. 

Neander's History of the Christian Re- 
ligion and Church. 10 vols. Life of 
Christ. I vol. Planting and Train- 
ing of the Church by the Apostles. 
2 vols. History of Christian Dogma. 
2 vols. Memorials of Christian Life 
in the Early and Middle Ages. 
16 vols, y, 6d, each. 

f^' ' tory of thejesuits. 51, 
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North's Lives of the Norths. (Jessopp.) 

3 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

Nngent's Memorials of Hampden. 5;. 

Ockley's History of the Saracens. y.td, 

Ordericus Vltalis. Trans, by T. 
Forester. 4 vols. y. each. 

Ovid. Trans, by H. T. Riley. 3 vols. 
y. each. 

Pascal's Thoughts. Trans, by C. 
Kegan PauL y. 6d. 

Fauli's Life of Alfred the Great, &c. 5;. 

Life of CromwelL is. and is. 6d. 

Fausanlas' Description of Greece. 
Trans, by Rev. A. R. Shilleto. 2 vols. 
5^ . each. 

Pearson on the Creed. (Walford.) 5^. 

Fepys' Diary. (Braybrooke.) 4 vols. 
y. each. 

Percy's Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry. (Prichard.) 2 vols. y.6d,e3L 

Petrarch's Sonnets. 5^. 

Pettigrew's Chronicles of the Tombs. 

PhilO-Jud»us. Trans, by C. D. Yonge. 

4 vols. y. each. 

Pickering's Races of Man . 5^. 
Pindar. Trans, by D. W. Turner, y. 
Planch^'s History of British Costume. 

Plato. Trans, by H. Cary, G. Burges, 
and H. Davis. 6 vols. 5J. each. 

Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Prota- 
goras. IS. and IS. 6d. 

Day's Analysis and Index to the 

Dialogues. 5^. 

Plautus. Trans, by H. T. Riley. 
2 vols. y. each. 

Trinummus, Menaechmi, Aulu- 

laria, Captivi. u. and is. 6d, 

Pliny's Natural History, Trans, by 
Dr. Bostock and H. T. Riley. 6 vols. 
y. each. 

Pliny the Younger, Letters of. Mel- 
moth's trans, revised by Rev. F. C T. 
Bosanquet. $s. 

Plutarch's Lives. Trans, by Stewart 
and Long. 4 vols. 31-. 6d. each. 

Moralia. Trans, by Rev. C. W. 

King and Rev. A. R. Shilleto. 2 vols. 
y. each. 

3$. 6(i. 



BOUNDS LIBRARIES. 



Political Cyclopaedia. 4 vols. y.6d.e3u 

Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs. 5J. 

Pope's Poetical Works. (Carruthers. ) 
2 vols. $s. each. 

Homer. (J. S. Watson. ) 2 vols. 

$s. each. 

Life and Letters. (Carruthers.) sj. 



Pottery and Porcelain. (H. G. Bohn.) 
5r. and lor. 6d, 

PropertiUB. Trans, by Rev. P. J. F. 
Gantillon. 35. 6d. 

Prout (Father.) Reliques. 5^. 

QuintlliaxL'8 Institutes of Oratory. 
Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson, a vols. 
5J. each. 

Racine's Tragedies. Trans, by R. B. 
Boswell. 2 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 

Banke's History of the Popes. Trans, 
by E. Foster. 3 vols, y, 6d. each. 

Latin and Teutonic Nations. 

Trans, by P. A. Ashworth. 3J. 6d. 

History of Servia. Trans, by 

Mrs. Kerr. 3J. 6d, 

Bennie's Insect Architecture. (J. G. 
Wood.) SJ. 

Reynold's Discourses and Essays. 
(Beechy. ) 2 vols, y* 6d. each. 

Ricardo's Political Economy. (Con- 
ner. ) y. 

Richter's Levana. y. 6d. 

Flower Fruit and Thorn Pieces. 

Trans, by Lieut. -Col. Ewing. y. 6d. 

Roger de Hovenden's Annals. Trans, 
by Dr. Giles. 2 vols. y. each. 

Roger of Wendover, Trans, by Dr. 
Giles. 2 vols. y. each. 

Roget's Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology. 2 vols. dr. each. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century. (C. A. 
Eaton.) 2 vols. 5^ each. 

Roscoe's Leo X. 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

Lorenzo de Medici, y. 6d. 

Russia, History of. By W. K. Kelly. 
2 vols. y. 6^. each. 

Sallust, Florus, and Velleius Pater- 
culus. Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson. 

Schiller's Works. Including History of 
the Thirty Years' War, Revolt of the 
Netherlands, Wallenstein, William 
TeU, Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, Maid 



of Orleans, Bride of Messina, Robbers, 
Fiesco, Love and Intrigue, Demetrius, 
Ghost-Seer, Sport of Divinity, Poems, 
Aesthetical and Philosophical Essays, 
&c. By various translators. 7 vols. 
3J. 6d. each. 

Mary Stuart and The Maid of 

Orleans. Trans, by J. Mellish and 
Anna Swanwick. is. and is, 6d. 

ScMefi^el (F.). Lectures and Miscel- 
laneous Works, s vols. 3^. 6d. each. 

(A. W.). Lectures on Dramatic 

Art and Literature. 3J. 6d. 

Schopenhauer's Essays. Selected and 
Trans, by E. Belfort Bax. 5*. 

On the Fourfold Root of the 

Principle of Sufficient Reason and 
on the Will in Natm-e. Trans, by 
Mdme. Hillebrand. y, 

Schouw's Earth, Plants, and Man. 
Trans, by A. Hcnfrey. y. 

Schumann's Early Letters. Trans, by 
May Herbert, y. 6d, 

Reissmann's Life of. Trans, by 

A. L. Alger, y. bd, 

Seneca on Benefits. Trans, by Aubrey 
Stewart, y. 6d. 

Minor Essays and On Clemency. 

Trans, by Aubrey Stewart, y. 

Shaxpe'B History of Egypt, s vols. 
y. each. 

Sheridan's Dramatic Works, y, 6d, 

Plays. IS. and is. 6d, 

Sismondi's Literature of the South of 
Europe. Trans, by T. Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3^". 6d. each. 

Six Old English Chronicles. 51. 

Smith (Archdeacon). Synonyms and 
Antonyms, y. 

Smith (Adam). Wealth of Nations. 
(Belfort Bax.) 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

' Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

y. 6d, 

Smith (Pye). Geology and Scripture. 

Smyth's Lectures on Modem History. 
2 vols, y, 6d, each. 

Sc orates' Ecclesiastical History, y. 

Sophocles. Trans, by E. P. Coleridge, 
RA. y. 

Southey's Life of Nelson. 
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L*! Ecclesiastical History. 5f. 

Bpiiioia's Chief Works. Trans, by 
R. H. M. Elwes. a vols. 5^. each. 

Btanley'B Dutch and Flemish Painters, 

StazUng'B Noble Deeds of Women. 5J. 

Btannton'B Chess Players' Handbook, 
v. Chess Praxis. 51. Chess Players' 
Companion. ^ Chess Tournament 
of 1851. 5^. 

StodthArdVs Experimental Chemistry. 
(Heaton.) 5;. 

Btrabo'B Geography. Trans, by 
Falconer and Hamilton. 3 vols. 
5^. each. 

BtrleUaiUl'B . Queens of England. 6 
vols. 5J. each. Mary Queen of 
Scots. 2 vols. .V. each. Tudor 
and Stuart Princesses. 5^. 

Bfenarl ft Beyetfi Antiquities of 
Athens. 5r. 

tnetonlnB' Lives of the Caesars and of 
the Grammarians. Thomson's trans, 
revised by T. Forester. 55. 

Bully' B Memoirs. Mrs. Lennox's 
trans, revised. 4 vols, y, 6d, each. 

TaoltOB. The Oxford trans, revised. 
2 vols. 5^. each. 

TUm of the Genii. Trans, by Sir. 
Charles Morell. $5. 

TUwo'b Temsalem Delivered. Trans, 
by J. H. Wiifen. 5*. 

Tftjrlor's Holy Living and Holy Dying. 
y, 6d, 

TWrenoe and Phsedrus. Trans, by H.T. 
Riley. $$, 

Tlieooritns, Bion, Moschus, and 
Tyrtaeus. Trans, by Rev. J. Banks. 

Theodoret and Evagrius. $$. 

fliierry'B Norman Conquest. Trans. 
by W. Hazlitt. 2 vols, y, 6d. each. 

Thuoydldes. Trans by Rev. H. Dale. 
2 vols, y, 6d. each. 

Wheeler's Analysis and Summary 
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Ttevtflyan'8 Ladies in Parliament u. 
and li. 6^. 

Ulrid'B Shakespeare's Dramatic Art 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 
y. 6d, each. 

nndA Tom's Cabin. 3^. ed. 

Ure'B Cotton Manufacture of Great 
Britain. 2 vols. 5;. each. 

Philosophy of Manufacture. 71. (d, 

Vasari'B Lives of the Painters. Trans, 
by Mrs. Foster. 6 vols, y, 6d. each. 

TizgU. Davidson's Trans, revised by 
T. A. Buckley, y, 6d. 

Voltaize'B Tales. Trans, by R. a 
BosweU. y, 6d, 

Walton'B Angler, y, 

Lives. (A. H. Bullen.) y, 

Waterloo Days. By C. A. Eaton. 
IS, and IS. 6a. 

Wemncrton, Life of: By 'An Old 

Soldier.' y. 

Werner's Templars in Cjrprus. Trans, 
by E. A. M. Lewis, y. 6d. 

Weetropp'B Handbook of Archaeology. 

Wheatley. On the Book of Conunon 
Prayer, y. 6d. 

Wheeler's Dictionary of Noted Names 
of Fiction, y. 

WUte's Natural History of Selbome. 

Wleseler'B Synopsis of the Gospels. 

y- 
Wllllazn of Ualmesbury's Chronicle. 

y- 
Wright's Dictionary of Obsolete and 

Provincial English. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

XenophOXL Trans, by Rev. J. S. Wat- 
son and Rev, H. Dale. 3 vols. y. ea. 

Toung's Travels in France, 1787-89. 
(M. Betham- Edwards.) 3J. 6d. 

Tour in Ireland, 1776-9. (A. W. 

Hutton.) 2 vols. y. 6d, each. 

Yule-Tlde Stories. (B. Thorpe.) y. 



New Editions, foap. 8vo. 28. 6d. each, net. 

TH.E ALDINE EDITION 

OF THK 

BRITISH POETS. 

'This excellent edition of the English olassics, vrith their complete texts and 
scholarly introductions, are something very different from the cheap Tolomee of 
extracts which are jnst now so much too common.' — St. James's Gazette. 

' An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete.' — Satiurday Review, 



Blake. Edited by W. M. Bossettl. 

Keats Edited by the late Lord 
Hooghton. 

Campbell. Edited by his son-in- 
law, the Rev. A. W. Hill. With Memoir 
by W. AUingham. 

Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols. 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and Pious 
Ejaculations. Edited by the Rev. H. 
Lyte. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se- 
lections from the Writings of other 
COURTLY POETS from 1540 to 1650. 
Edited by Yen. Archdeacon Hannah, 
D.O.L. 

Chatterton. Edited by the Bev. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 toIs. 

Bogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 

M.A. 

Herbert. Edited by the Bev. A. B. 
Grosart. 

Chaucer. Edited by Dr. B. Morris, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nicolas. 6 toIb. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier, 5 Tols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Bev. B. 
Hooper, M.A. 5 vols. 

Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 

LL.D. 

Pope. Edited by G. B. Dennis. 
With Memoir by John Dennis. 3 toIs. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 
8 vols. 



Churchill. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 
2 vols. 

Scott. Edited by John Dennis. 
5 vols. 

She' ley. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. 5 vols. 

Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 

2 vols. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof 
Dowden. 7 vols. 

Bums. Edited by G. A. Aitken 

3 vols. 

Herrick. Edited by George Saints- 
bnry. 2 vols. 

Butler. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 
2 vols. 

Pamell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. 

To be followed by 

Goldsmith. Edited by Austin 
Dobson. 

Thomson. Edited by the Bev. D. 
0. Tovey. 2 vols. 

Collins. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 

Surrey. Edited by J. Gregory 

Foster. 

Wyatt Edited by J. Gregory 
Foster. 

SwlfL Edited by the Bev. B. 
Hooper, M.A. 3 vols. 

Cowper. Edited by John Bruoe, 
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The only authorized and complbtb 'Wxbstbr.' 
VirEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 



Ah entirely New Edition^ thoroughly Revised^ considerably Enlarged^ 

and reset in New Type, 

Medium 4to, 211S pages^ 3500 illustrations. 

Prices: Cloth, £1 zzs. 6d.; half-calf, £2 as.; half-russia, £2 5s. 
calf, £2 8s. Also in a vols, cloth, £1 148. 

In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their pronunciation, ety- 
mology, alternative spellings, and various meanings, illustrated by quotations 
and numerous woodcuts, there are several valuable appendices, comprising a 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World ; Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, 
and English Proper Names ; a Dictionary of the noted Names of Fiction ; a 
Brief History of the English Language ; a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c. ; a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 
Names, &c. 

This last revision, comprising and superseding the issues of 1S47, ^^ 
and 18S0, is by hi the most complete that the Work has undergone during 
the sixty-two years that it has been before the public Every page has been 
treated as if the book were now published for the first time. 



SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON THE NEW EDITION. 

' We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best 
existing English dictionary in one volume. We do not know of any work 
similar in size and price which can approach it in completeness of vocabulary, 
variety of information, and general usefulness.* — Guardian, 

'The most comprehensive and the most usefid of its kind.' — Natumal 
Observer, 

'A magnificent edition of Webster's immortal Dictionary.' — Daily 
Telegraph. 

* A thoroughly practical and useful dictionary.' — Standard, 

* A special feature of the present book is the lavish use of engravinp;s, 
which at once illustrate the verbal explanations of technical and scientific 
terms, and permit them to remain readably brief. It may be enough to refer 
to the article on " Cross." By the use of the little numbered diagrams we are 
spared what would have become a treatise, and not a very clear one. . . . 
We recommend the new Webster to every man of business, every father of a 
£Eimily, every teacher, and almost every student — to everybody, in feet, who is 
likely to be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or phrase.' — 
St, /ames's Gazette. 

Prospectuses^ with Specimen Pages, on application. 
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